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CHAPTER THE FourtH. 
MY GRANDMOTHER DIES, AND I AM LEFT ALONE, WITHOUT SO MUCH AS A NAME. 


HAVE sat over against Death unnumbered times in the course of a 
long and perilous life, and he has appeared to me in almost every 
shape; but I shall never forget that Thirtieth of January in the year ’20, 
when my Grandmother died. I have seen men all gashed and cloven about 
—a very mire of blood and wounds,—and heads lying about on the floor 
like ninepins, among the Turks, where a man’s life is as cheap as the Half- 
penny Hatch. I was with that famous Commander Baron Trenck* when 
his Pandours—of whom I was one—broke into Mutiny. He drew a 
pistol from his belt, and said, “‘I shall decimate you.” And he began to 
count Ten, “one, two, three, four,” and so on, till he came to the tenth 
man, whom he shot Dead. And then he took to counting again, until he 
was arrived at the second Tenth. That man’s brains he also blew out. 
I was the tenth of the third batch, but I never blenched. Trenck happily 
held his hand before he came to Me. The Pandours cried out that they 
would submit, although I never spoke a word; he forgave us; and I 
had a flask of Tokay with him in his tent that very after-dinner. I have 
seen a man keel-hauled at sea, and brought up on the other side, his face 
all larded with barnacles like a Shrove-tide capon. Thrice I have stood 
beneath the yardarm with the rope round my neck (owing to a king’s 
ship mistaking the character of my vessel).+ I have seen men scourged 
till the muscles of their backs were laid bare as in a Theatre of Anatomy ; 





* The Austrian, not the Prussian Trenck—Eb. 
+ This does not precisely tally with the Captain’s disclaimer of feeling any ap- 
prehension when passing Execution Dock.—Eb. 
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I have watched women’s limbs crackle and frizzle in the flames at an 
Act of Faith, with the King and Court—ay, and the court-ladies too— 
looking on. I stood by when that poor mad wretch Damiens was pulled 
to pieces by horses in the Gréve. I have seen what the plague could do 
in the galleys at Marseilles. Death and I have been boon companions and 
bedfellows. He has danced a jig with me on a plank, and ridden bodkin, 
and gone snacks with me for a lump of horse-flesh in a beleaguered 
town; but no man can say that John Dangerous had aught but a bold face 
to show that Phantom who frights nursemaids and rich idle people so. 
And yet, now, I can recal the cold shudder that passed through my 
young veins when my Grandmother died. Of all days, too, that the 
Thirtieth of January should have been ordered for her passing away! It 
was mid-winter, and the streets were white with Innocent Snow when she 
was taken ill. She had not been one of those trifling and trivanting 
gentlewomen that pull diseases on to their pates with drums and routs, 
and late hours, and hot rooms, and carding, and distilled waters. She 
had ever been of a most sober conversation and temperate habit ; so that 
the prodigious age she reached became less of a wonder, and the tran- 
quillity with which her spirit left this darksome house of clay seemed 
mercifully natural. They had noticed, so early as the autumn of ’19, 
that she was decaying ; yet had the roots of life stricken so strongly into 
earth as to defy that Woodman who pins his faith to shaking blasts at 
first, but when he finds that windfalls will not serve his turn, and that 
although leaves decay, and branches are swept away, and the very bark 
is stripped off, the tree dies not, takes heart of grace, and lays about 
him with his Axe. Then one blow with the sharp suffices. So for 
many months Death seemed to let her be, as though he sat down quietly 
by her side, nursing his bony chin, and saying, “She is very old and 
weak; yet a little, and she must surely be mine.” Mistress Talmash 
appeared to me, in the fantastic imagination ofa solitary childhood, to take 
such a part, and play it to the Very Death; and there were sidelong 
glances from her eyes, and pressures of her lips, and a thrusting forth of 
her hands when the cordial or the potion was to be given, that seemed 
to murmur, “Still does she Tarry, and still do I Wait.” This gentle- 
woman was never hard or impatient with my Grandmother ; but towards 
the closing scene, for all the outward deference she observed towards her, 
’twas she who commanded, and the Unknown Lady who obeyed. Nor 
did I fail to mark that her bearing was towards me fuller of a kind of stern 
authority than she had of aforetime presumed to show, and that she 
seemed to be waiting for me too, that she might work her will upon me. 
The ecclesiastic Father Ruddlestone was daily, and for many hours, 
closeted with my kinswoman and benefactress; and I often, when ad- 
mitted to her presence after one of these parleys, found her much de- 
jected, and in Tears. He had always maintained a ghostly sway over 
her, and was in these latter days stern with her almost to harshness. And 
although I have ever disdained eavesdropping and couching in covert 
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places to hear the foregatherings of my betters (which some honourable 
persons in the world’s reckoning scorn not to do), it was by Chance, and not 
by Design, that, playing one wintry day in the Withdrawing-room adjoin- 
ing the closet where my Grandmother still sat among her relics, I heard 
high words—high, at least, as they affected one person, for the lady’s rose 
not above amild complaint; and Father Ruddlestone coming out, said in 
an angry tone: 

“ My uncle saved the King’s life when he was in the Oak, and his soul 
when he was at Whitehall; and I will do his bidding by you now.” 

“The Lord’s will be done, not mine,” my Grandmother said meekly. 

Then Father Ruddlestone passed into the Withdrawing-room, and 
seeing me on a footstool, playing it is true at the Battle of Hochstedt 
with some leaden soldiers, and two wooden puppets for the Duke and 
Prince Eugene, but still all agape at the strange words that had hit my 
sense, he catches me a buffet on the ear, bidding me mind my play, 
and not listen, else I should hear no good of myself, or of what an osier 
wand might haply do to me. And that a change was coming was mani- 
fest even in this rude speech; for my Grandmother, albeit of the wise 
King’s mind on the proper ordering of children, and showing that she did 
not hate me when I needed chastening, would never suffer her Domestics, 
even to the highest, to lay a finger upon me. 

It was after these things, and while I was crying out, more in anger 
than with the smart of the blow, that she called me into her closet and 
soothed me, giving me to eat of that much-prized sweetmeat she said 
was once such a favourite solace with Queen Mary of Modena, consort of 
the late King James, and which she only produced on rare occasions. 
And then she bewailed my hurt, but bade me not vex her Director, who 
was a man of much holiness, full, when we were contrite, of healing and 
quieting words; but then, of a sudden, nipping me pretty sharply by 
the arm, she said : 

“Child, I charge thee that thou abandon that fair false race, and 
trust no man whose name is Stuart, and abide not by their fatal creed.” 
In remembrance of which, although I am by descent a Cavalier, and 
bound by many bonds to the old Noble House,—and surely there was 
never a Prince that carried about him more of the far-bearing blaze of 
Majesty than the Chevalier de St. G—, and bears it still, all broken as 
he is, in his Italian retreat,—I have ever upheld the illustrious House of 
Brunswick and the Protestant Succession as by Law Established. And 
as the barking of a dog do I contemn those scurril flouts and obloquies 
which have of old times tossed me upon tongues, and said of me that I 
should play fast and loose with Jacobites and Hanoverians, drinking the 
King over the Water on my knees at night, and going down to the Cock- 
pit to pour news of Jacobites and recusants and other suspected persons 
into the ears of Mr. Secretary in the morning. Treason is Death by the 
Law, and legal testimony is not to be gainsaid ; but I abhor those Iscariot- 
minded wretches, with faces like those who Torture the Saints in old 
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Hangings, who cry, aha! against the sanctuaries, and trot about to bear 
false witness.* 

There were no more quarrels between my Grandmother and her 
Director. Thenceforth Father Ruddlestone ruled over her; and one 
proof of his supremacy was, that she forewent the use of that Common — 
Prayer-Book of our Anglican Church which had been her constant com- 
panion. From which I conjecture that, after long wavering and tem- 
porising, even to the length of having the Father in her household, she 
had at length returned to or adopted the ancient faith. But although 
the Substance of our Ritual was now denied her, she was permitted to 
retain its Shadow ; and for hours would sit gazing upon the torn-off cover 
of the book, with its device of the crown and crossed axes, in sad memory 
of K. C, I*. 

A most mournful Christmas found her still growing whiter and 
weaker, and nearer her End. At this ordinarily joyful season of the year, 
it was her commendable custom to give great alms away to the poor,— 
among whom at all times she was a very Dorcas,—bestowing not only 
gifts of money to the clergy for division among the needy, but sending 
also a dole of a hundred shillings to the poor prisoners in the Marshalsea, 
as many to Ludgate, and the Gatehouse, and the Fleet,—surely prisons 
for debt were as plentiful as blackberries when I was young !—and 
giving away besides large store of bread, meat, and blankets at her own 
door in Hanover Square: a custom then pleasantly common among peo- 
ple of quality, but now—when your parish Overseer, forsooth, eats up the 
very marrow of the poor—fallen sadly into disuse. They are for ever 
striking Poor’s Rates against householders, and will not take clipped 
money; whereas in my day Private Charity, and a King’s Letter in aid 
from the pulpit now and then, were enough; and, for my part, I would 
sooner see a poor rogue soundly firked at the post, and then comforted 
with a bellyful of bread and cheese and beer by the constable, and so 
passed on to his belongings, than that he should be clapped up ina 
workhouse, to pick oakum and suck his paws like a bear, while Master 
Overseer gets tun-stomached over shoulder of veal and burnt brandy at 
vestry-dinners. For it is well known, to the shame of Authority, that 
these things all come out of the Poor Rate. 

Ere my Grandmother was brought so low, she would sit in state on 
almsgiving morning, which was the day after Christmas; and the more 
decent of her bedesmen and bedeswomen would be admitted to her pre- 
sence to pay their duty, and drink her health in a cup of warm ale on 
the staircase. Also the little children from Lady Viellcastel’s charity- 
school would be brought to her by their governante to have cakes and new 





* I do not find it in the memoirs of his adventures, but in an old volume of the 
Annual Register I find that, in the year 1778, one Captain Dangerous gave import- 
ant evidence for the crown against poor Mr. Tremenheere, who suffered at Tyburn 
for fetching and carrying between the French King and some malecontents in this 
country, notably for giving information as to the condition of our dockyards.—Eb. 
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groats given to them, and to sing one of those sweet tender Christmas 
hymns which surely fall upon a man’s heart like sweet-scented balsam 
ona wound. And the beadle of St. George’s would bring a great bow- 
pot of such hues as Christmas would lend itself to, and have a bottle of 
wine and a bright broad guinea for his fee; while his Reverence the 
rector would attend with a suitable present,—such as a satin work-bag or 
a Good Book, the cover ’broidered by his daughters,—and, when he sat 
at meat, find a bank-bill under his platter, which was always of silver. 
And I warrant you his Reverence’s eyes twinkled as much at the Dill 
as at the plum-porridge, and that he feigned not to see Father Rud- 
dlestone, if perchance he met that foreign person on the staircase, or in 
the store-office where Mistress Nancy Talmash kept many a toothsome 
cordial and heart-warming strong water. 

This dismal Christmas none of these pleasant things were done. My 
Lady gave one Sum to her steward, Mr. Cadwallader, and bade him 
dispose of it according to his best judgment among the afilicted, bearing 
not their creed or politics or parish in mind, but their necessities. And 
I was bereft of a joyfui day; for in ordinary she would be pleased that I 
should be her little almoner, and hand the purses with the groats in them 
to the poor almsfolk. What has become, I wonder, of those good old 
customs of giving away things at Christmas-tides? Where is the Lord 
Mayor's dole of beef-pies to the vagrant people that lurk in St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, that new Alsatia? Where is the Queen’s gift of an hundred 
pounds to the distressed people who took up quarters in Somerset House? 
Where are the thousand guineas which the Majesty of England was used 
to send every New-Year’s morning to the High Bailiff of Westminster 
to be parted among the poor of the Liberty? Nothing seems to be given 
nowadays. “Tis more caning than cakes that is gotten by the charity 
children ; and master Collector, the Jackanapes, is for ever knocking at 
my door for Poor’s Rates. 

In the middle of January my Grandmother was yet weaker. Straw 
was laid before her door, and daily prayers—for of course the Rector 
knew nothing about Father Ruddlestone—were put up for her at St. 
George’s. And I think also she was not forgotten in the orisons of 
those who attended the chapel of the Venetian Envoy, and in that 
permitted to the use of the French Ambassador. :; Doctor Vigors was 
now daily in attendance, with many other learned physicians, who almost 
fought in the antechambers on the treatment to be observed towards this 
sick person. One was for cataplasms of bran and Venice turpentine, 
another for putting live pigeons to her feet, another for a potion of hot 
wine strained through gold-leaf and mingled with hellebore and chips of 
mandrake. Warwick Lane suggested mint-tea, and Pall Mall was all 
for bleeding. This Pall-Mall physician was about the most passionate 
little man, with the biggest ruffles and the tallest_gold-headed cane I 
ever saw. His name was Toobey. 

“ Blood, sir! there’s nothing like blood!” he would cry to Doctor 
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Vigors ; and he cried out for “ blood, sir,” till you might fancy that he was 
a butcher or a herald-at-arms, or a housewife making black puddings. 

Says Doctor Vigors in a Rage, “ You are nothing but a barber-sur- 
geon, brother, and learnt shaving on a sheep’s head, and phlebotomy on 
a cow that had the falling fever.” 

“‘Mountebank and quacksalver!” answers my passionate gentleman, 
“you bought your diploma from one that forges seamen’s certificates in 
Sopar Lane. Go to, metamorphosed and two-legged ass! Where is 
your worship’s stage in the Stocks Market, with pills to purge the vapours, 
and powders to make my lady in love with her footman, and a lying pro- 
clamation on every post, and a black boy behind you to beat on the cym- 
bals when you draw out teeth with the kitchen pliers.” 

“Rogue!” screams Doctor Toobey, “but for the worshipful house 
we are in, I would batoon you to a mummy.” 

“Mummy forsooth!” the other retorts; “ Mummy with a murrain! 
Why, you dug up your grandmother, and pounded her up with conserve 
of myrrh, and called the stuff King Pharaoh, that was sovereign to cure 
the strangury.” 

“ Better to do that,” quoth Toobey, calming down into mere give 
and take—for he had, in truth, done some droll things in mummy medi- 
caments,—“‘ than to have been a Fleet parson, that was forced to sell ale 
and couple beggars for a living, and turned doctor when he had cured 
a bad leg for one that had lain too long in the bilboes.” 

This was too much for Doctor Vigors, who had once been in orders, 
and was still a Nonjuror, winked at, for his skill’s sake, by Authority. 
He was for rushing on the Pall-Mall mummy-doctor and tousling of his 
wig, when Mistress Talmash came out of her lady’s closet, and told them 
that she was fainting. This was the way that doctors disagreed when 
I was young, and I fancy that they don’t agree much better now. 

She lingered on, however, still resolutely refusing to take to her bed, 
and seeing me, if only for a moment, every day, for yet another fort- 
night. On the Twentieth of January, it was her humour to receive the 
visit of a certain great nobleman. Very many of the quality had daily 
waited upon her, or had sent their gentlemen to inquire after her ; but for 
many weeks she had seen none but her own household. The nobleman I 
speak of had lately come down from the Bath, where he had been taking 
the waters; for he was full of years, and of Glory, and of infirmities. A 
message went to his grand house in Pall Mall, and he presently waited 
on my Grandmother. He was closeted with her for an hour, when the 
tap of my Grandmother’s cane against the wainscot summoned Mistress 
Talmash, and she, doing her errand, brought me into the presence. 

“My Lord,” whispered my Grandmother, as she drew me towards 
her, and gave mea kiss that was almost of a whisper too, so feebly gentle 
was it,—“ My Lord Duke, will you be pleased to lay your hand on the 
boy’s head and give him your blessing, and it will make him Brave.” 

He smiled sadly at her fancy, but did as she entreated. He laid a 
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hand that was all covered with jewelled rings, and that shook almost as 
much as my Grandmother’s, on my locks, and prattled out to me some- 
thing about being a good boy and not playing cards. He, too, was 
almost gone. He had a mighty wig, and velvet clothes all covered with 
gold-lace, a diamond star, and broad blue ribbon; but his poor swollen 
legs were swathed in flannel, and he was so feeble that he had to be 
helped down-stairs by two lacqueys. I too ran down-stairs unchecked, 
and saw him helped, tottering, into his chair, a company of the Foot- 
guards surrounding it; for he was much misliked by the mobile at that 
time, and few cried, God bless him! Indeed, as the company moved 
away, I heard a ragged fellow (who should have been laid by the heels 
for it) cry, “There goes Starvation Jack, that fed his soldiers on boiled 
bricks and baked mortar.” 

“He is a Whig now,” said my Grandmother to me, when I rejoined 
her; “but he was of the bravest among men, and in the old days loved 
the true King dearly.” 

When this man was young and poor, the mobile used to call him 
“Handsome Jack.” When he was rich and old and famous, he was 
“Starvation Jack” to them. And of such are the caprices of a vain, 
precipitate age. But I am glad I saw him, Whig and pinchpenny as he 
was. I am proud of having seen this Great Captain and Prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The King of Prussia, the Duke of Cumberland, 
my Lord George Sackville, Marshal Biron, Duke Richelieu, and many of 
the chiefest among the Turkish bashaws, have I known and conversed 
with; but I still feel that Man’s trembling hand on my head; my blood 
is still fired, as at the sound of a trumpet, by the remembrance of his 
voice; I still rejoice at my fortune in having set eyes, if only for a 
moment, on John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. 

It was on the Twenty-ninth of January (o0.s.) that our servants, who 
had declared to having heard the death-watch ticking for days, asserted 
that those ominous sounds grew faster and faster, resolving themselves 
at length into those five distinct taps, with a break between, which are 
foolishly held by the vulgar to spell out the word Deatu. And although 
the noise came probably from some harmless insect, or from a rat nibbling 
at the wainscot, that sound never meets my ear—and I have heard it on 
board ship many a time, and in gaol, andin my tent in the desert—with- 
out a lump of ice sliding down my back. As for Ghosts, John Dangerous 
has seen too many of them to be frightened.* 

That night I slept none. It was always my lot in that huge house to 
be put, little fellow as I was, in the hugest of places. My bed was as 
spacious as a Turkish divan. Its yellow silken quilt, lined with eider-down, 
and embroidered with crimson flowers, was like a great waving field of 
ripe corn with poppies in it. When I lay down, great weltering waves of 
Bed came and rolled over me; and my bolster alone was as big as the 





* Captain Dangerous was, unconsciously, of the same mind with Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge —Ep. 
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cook’s hammock at sea, who has always double bedding, being swollen 
with other men’s rations. This bed had posts tall and thick enough to 
have been Gerard the Giant’s lancing-pole, that used to stand in the 
midst of the bakehouse in Basing Lane; and its curtains of yellow taf- 
fety hung in folds so thick that I always used to think birds nestled 
among them. That night I dreamt that the bed was changed into our 
great red pew at St. George’s, only that it was hung with dark velvet 
instead of scarlet baize, and that the clergyman in the pulpit overhead, 
with a voice angrier than ever, was reading that service for the martyr- 
dom of K. C. Ist, which I had heard so often. And then methought 
my dream changed, and two Great Giants with heading-axes came 
striding over the bed, so that I could feel their heavy feet on my 
breast; but their heads were lost in the black sky of the bed’s canopy. 
Horror! they stooped down, and lo, they were headless, and from their 
sheared shoulders and ,their- great hatchets dripped, dripped, for ever 
dripped, great gouts of something hot that came into my mouth and 
tasted Salt! And I woke up with my hair all in a dabble with the night- 
dews, with my Grandmother’s voice ringing in my ears, “ Remember the 
Thirtieth of January!” Mercy on me! I had that dream again last 
night; and the Giants with their axes came striding over these old bones 
—then they changed to a headless Spaniard and a bleeding Nun ; but the 
voice that cried, ‘“ Remember!” spake not in the English tongue, and was 
not my Grandmother’s. And the hair of my flesh stood up, as Job’s did. 

In the morning, when the clouds of night broke up from the pale 
winter’s sky, and went trooping away like so many funeral coach-horses 
to their stable, they told me that my Grandmother was Dead; that she 
had passed away when the first cock crew, softly sighing, “Remember.” It 
was a dreadful thing for me that I could not, for many hours, weep; and 
that for this lack of tears I was reproached for a hardened ingrate by those 
who were now to be my most cruel governors. But I could not cry. The 
grief within me baked my tears, and I could only stare all round at the great 
desert of woe and solitude that seemed to have suddenly grown up around 
me. That morning, for the first time, I was left to dress myself; and 
when I crept down to the parlour, I found no breakfast laid out for me— 
no silver tankard of new milk with a clove in it, no manchet of sweet 
diet bread, no egg on a trencher in a little heap of salt. I asked for 
my breakfast, and’was told, for a young cub, that I might get it in the 
kitchen. It would have gone hard with me if, in my Grandmother’s 
time, I had entered that place to her knowledge; but all things were 
changed to me now, and when I entered the kitchen, the cook, nay, the 
very scullion-wench, never moved for me. John Footman sat on the 
dresser drinking a mug of purl that one of the maids had made for him. 
The cook leered at me, while another saucy slut handed me a great lump 
of dry bread, and a black-jack with some dregs of the smallest beer at 
the bottom. What had I done to merit such uncivil treatment ? 

By and by comes Mr. Cadwallader with a sour face, and orders me 
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tomy chamber, and get a chapter out of Deuteronomy by heart by 
dinner-time, “ Or you keep double fast for Martyrdom-day, my young 
master,” he says, looking most evilly at me. 

“ Young master, indeed,” Mrs. Nancy repeated; “‘ young master and 
be saved to us. A parish brat rather. No man’s child but his that to 
hit you must throw a stone over Bridewell Wall. Up to your chamber, 
little varlet, and learn thy chapter. There are to be no more counting 
of beads or mumblings over hallowed beans in this house. Up with you; 
times are changed.” 

Why should this woman have been my foe? She had been a cocker- 
ing, fawning nurse to me not so many months ago. Months !—yesterday. 
Why should the steward, who was used to flatter and caress me, now 
frown and threaten like some harsh taskmaster of a Clink, where wantons 
are sent to be whipped and beat hemp. I slunk away scared and cowed, 
and tried to learn a chapter out of Deuteronomy; but the letters all 
danced up and down before my eyes, and the one word “ Remember,” 
in great scarlet characters, seemed stamped on every page. 

It should have been told that between my seventh and my eighth 
year I had been sent, not only to church, but to school; but my grand- 
mother deeming me too tender for the besom discipline of a school- 
master,—from which even the Quality were not at that time spared,—I 
was put under the government of a discreet matron, who taught not only 
reading and writing, but also brocaded waistcoats for gentlemen, and was 
great caudle-maker at christenings. It was the merriest and gentlest 
school in the town. We were some twenty little boys and girls toge- 
ther, and all we did was to eat sweetmeats, and listen to our dame while 
she told us stories about Cock Robin, Jack the Giant-Killer, and the 
Golden Gardener. Now and then, to be sure, some roguish boy would 
put pepper in her snuff-box, or some saucy girl hide her spectacles; but 
she never laid hands on us, and called us her lambs, her sweethearts, 
and the like endearing expressions. She was the widow of an Irish 
colonel who suffered in the year ’96, for his share in Sir John Fenwick’s 
conspiracy ; and I think she had been at one time a tiring-woman to my 
Grandmother, whom she held in the utmost awe and reverence. I often 
pass Mrs. Triplet’s old school-house in what is now called Major Foubert’s 
Passage, and recall the merry old days when I went to a schoolmistress 
who could teach her scholars nothing but to love her dearly. It was to 
my Grandmother, a kind but strict woman, to whom I owed what scant 
reading and writing ken I had at eight years of age. 

Rudely and disdainfully treated as I now was, my governors thought 
it fit, for the world’s sake, that I should be put into decent mourning ; for 
my grandmother’s death could not be kept from the Quality, and there 
was to be a grand funeral. She lay in State in her great bedchamber ; 
tapers in silver sconces all around her, an Achievement of arms in a 
lozenge at her head, the walls all hung with fine black cloth edged with 
orris, and pieced with her escocheon, properly blazoned ; and she herself, 
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white and sharp as waxwork in her face and hands, arrayed in her black 
dress, with crimson ribbons and crimson scarf, and a locket of gold on 
her breast. They would not bury her with her rubies, but these, too, 
were laid upon her bier, which was of black velvet, and with a fair Hol- 
land sheet over all. 

Not alone the chamber itself, but the anterooms and staircase were 
hung from cornice to skirting with black. The undertaker’s men were 
ever in the house: they ate and drank whole mountains of beef and bread, 
whole seas of ale and punch (thus to qualify their voracity) in the servants’ 
hall. ‘They say my Grandmother’s funeral cost a thousand pounds, which 
Cadwallader and Mrs. Talmash would really have grudged, but that it was 
the will of the executors, who were persons of condition, and more power- 
ful than a steward and a waiting-woman. In her own testament my 
Grandmother said nothing about the ordering of her obsequies; but her 
executors took upon them to provide her with such rites as beseemed her 
degree. In those days the Quality were very rich in their deaths; and, 
for my part, I dissent from the starveling and nipcheese performances of 
modern funerals. It is most true that a hole in the sand, or a coral-reef, 
full fathom five, has been at many times my likeliest Grave; but I have 
left it nevertheless in my Will—which let those who come after me 
dispute if they dare—that I may be buried as a Gentleman of long descent, 
with all due Blacks, and Plumes, and Lights, and a supper for my friends, 
and mourning cloaks for six poor men. 

Why the doctors should have remained in the house jangling and 
glozing in the very lobby of Death, and eating of cold meats and drink- 
ing of sweet wine in the parlour, after the breath was out of the body of 
their patient and patroness, it passes me to say; as well should a player 
tarry upon the Stage long after the epilogue has been spoken, the curtain 
lowered, and the lights all put out. Yet were Pall Mall and Warwick 
Lane faithful, not only unto the death, but beyond it, to Hanover Square. 
A coachful of these grave gentlemen were bidden to the burial, although 
it was probable that words would run so high among them as for wigs to 
be tossed out of the windows. And although it is but ill fighting and 
base fence to draw upon a foe in a coach, I think (so bitter are our Phy- 
sicians against one another) that they would make but little ado in break- 
ing their blades in halves and stabbing at one another crosswise as they 
sat, with their handkerchiefs for hilts. 

It was on the eighth night after her demise, and at half-past nine of 
the clock, that my Grandmother was Buried. 1 was dressed early in the 
afternoon in a suit of black, full trimmed, falling bands of white cambric, 
edged, and a little mourning sword with a crape knot, and slings of black 
velvet. Then Mrs. Talmash knotted round my neck a mourning-cloak 
that was about eight times too large for me, and with no gentle hand 
flattened on my head a hat bordered by heavy sable plumes. On the left 
shoulder of my cloak there was embroidered in gold and coloured silks a 
little escocheon of arms; and with this, in my child-like way, my fingers 
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hankered to play; but with threats that to me were dreadful, and not 
without sundry nips and pinches, and sly clouts, I was bidden to be still, 
and stir not from a certain stool apportioned to me in the great With- 
drawing-room. Not on this side of the tomb shall I forget the weary, 
dreary sense of desolation that came over me when, thus equipped, or 
rather swaddled and hampered in garments strange to me, and of which 
I scarcely knew the meaning, I was left alone for many hours in a dismal 
room, whose ancient splendour was now all under the eclipse wrought by 
the undertakers. And I pray that few children may so cruelly and sud- 
denly have their happiness taken away from them, and from pampered 
darlings become all at once despised and friendless outcasts. 

By and by the house began to fill with company; and one that was 
acting as Groom of the Chambers, and marshalling the guests to their 
places, I heard whisper to the Harbinger, who first called out the names 
at the Stair-head, that Clarencieux, king-at-arms (who was then wont 
to attend the funerals of the Quality, and to be gratified with heavy fees 
for his office; although in our days ‘tis only public noblemen, generals, 
ambassadors, and the like, who are so honoured at their interment, only 
undertaker’s pageantry being permitted to the private sort)—that Claren- 
cieux himself might have attended to marshal the following, and proclaim 
the Style of the Departed; but that it was ordered by Authority that, 
as in her life her name and honours had been kept secret, so likewise in 
her death she was to remain an Unknown Lady. How such a reticence 
was found to jump with the dictates of the law, which required a registry 
of all dead persons in the parish-books, I know not; but in that time 
there were many thing's suffered to the Great which to the meaner kind 
would have been sternly denied; and, indeed, I have since heard tell that 
sufferance even went beyond the concealment of her Name, and that she 
was not even buried in woollen,—a thing then very strictly insisted 
upon, in order to encourage the staple manufactures of Lancashire and 
the North,—and that, either by a Faculty from the Arches Court, or a 
winking and conniving of Authority, she was placed in her coffin in the 
same garb in which she had lain in state. Of such sorry mocks and 
sneers as to the velvet of her funeral coffer being nearer Purple than 
Crimson in its hue, and of my mourning cloak being edged with a nar- 
row strip of a Violet tinge,—as though to hint in some wise that my 
Grandmother was foregathered, either by descent or by marital alliance 
with Royalty,—I take little account. “Tis not every one who is sprung 
from the loins of a King who cares to publish the particulars of his 
lineage, and John Dangerous may perchance be one of such discreet men. 

The doctors had been so long in the house that their names and their 
faces were familiar to me, not indeed as friends, but as that kind of ac- 
quaintance one may see every day for twenty years, and be not very 
grieved some morning if news comes that they are dead. Such an eye- 
acquaintance passes my windows every morning. I know his face, his 
form, his hat and coat, the very tie of his wig and the fashion of his shoe- 
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buckle ; but he is no more to me than I am haply to him, and there would 
be scant weeping, I opine, between us if either of us were to die. So I 
knew these doctors and regarded them little, wondering only why they ate 
and drank so much, and could so ill conceal their hatred as to be calling 
foul names, and well-nigh threatening fisticuffs, while the corse of my 
Grandmother was in the house. But of the body of those who were 
bidden to this sad ceremony, I had no knowledge whatsoever. For aught 
I knew, they might have been players or bullies and Piccadilly captains, 
or mere undertaker’s men dressed up in fine clothes ; yet, believe me, it is 
no foolish pride, or a dead vanity that prompts me to surmise that there 
were those who came to my Grandmother’s funeral who had a Claim to 
be reckoned amongst the very noblest and proudest in the land. Beneath 
the great mourning cloaks and scarves, I could see diamond stars glisten- 
ing, and the brave sheen of green and crimson ribbons. I desire in this 
particularity to confine myself strictly to the Truth,-and therefore make 
no vain boast of a Blue Ribbon being seen there, thus denoting the pre- 
sence of a Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter. I leave it to 
mine enemies to lie, and to cowardly Jacks to boast of their own exploits. 
This brave gathering was not void of women; but they were closely 
veiled and impenetrably shrouded in their mourning weeds, so that of 
their faces and their figures I am not qualified to speak; and if you 
would ask me that which I remember chiefly of the noble gentlemen 
who were present, I can say with conscience, that beyond their stars and 
ribbons, I was only stricken by their monstrous and portentous Periwigs, 
which towered in the candle-light like so many great tufts of plumage 
atop of the Pope’s Baldaquin, which I have seen so many times stagger- 
ing through the great aisles of St. Peter’s at Rome. 

Your humble servant, and truly humble and forlorn he was that night, 
was placed at the coffin’s head; it being part of that black night’s sport 
to hold me as Chief Mourner; and, indeed, poor wretch, I had much to 
mourn for. The great plumed hat they had put upon me flapped and 
swaled over my eyes so as almost to blind me. My foot was for ever 
catching in my great mourning cloak, and I on the verge of tripping my- 
self up; and there was a hot smoke sweltering from the tapers, and a 
dreadful smell of new black cloth and sawdust and beeswax, that was 
like to have suffocated me. Infinite was the relief when two of the ladies 
attired in black, who had sat on either side of me, as though to guard me 
from running away, lifted me gently each under an armpit, and held me 
up so that I could see the writing on the coffin-plate, which was of em- 
bossed silver and very brave to view. 

“ Can you read it out, my little man?” a deep rich voice as of a lady 
sounded in mine ears. 

I said, with much trembling, “that I thought I could spell out the 
words, if time and patience were accorded me.” 

“There is little need, child,’ the voice resumed. “TI will read it to 
thee ;” and a black-gloved hand came from beneath her robe, and she took 
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my hand, and holding my fore-finger not ungently made me trace the 
writing on the silver. But I declare that I can remember little of that 
Legend now, although I am impressed with the belief that my kins- 
woman’s married name was not mentioned. That it was merely set forth 
that she was the Lady D—, whose maiden name was A. G., and that 
she died in London in the 90th year of her age, King George I. being 
king of England. And then the smoke of the tapers, the smell of the 
cloth and the wax, and the remembrance of my Desolation, were too 
much for me, and I broke out into a loud wail, and was so carried faint- 
ing from the room; being speedily, however, sufficiently recovered to 
take my place in the coach that was to bear us Eastward. 

We rode in sorrowful solemnity till nigh three o’clock that morning ; 
but where my Grandmother was buried I never knew. From some odd 
hints that I afterwards treasured up, it seems to me that the coaches 
parted company with the Hearse somewhere on the road to Harwich ; but 
of this, as I have averred, I have no certain knowledge. In sheer fa- 
tigue I fell asleep, and woke in broad daylight in the great state-bed at 
Hanover Square. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


I AM BARBAROUSLY ABUSED BY THOSE WHO HAVE CHARGE OF ME, AND FLYING INTO 
CHARLWOOD CHASE, JOIN THE “ BLACKS.” 

In the morning, the wicked people into whose power I was now deli- 
vered came and dragged me from my bed with fierce thumps, and giving 
me coarse and rude apparel, forced me to dress myself like a beggar boy. 
I had a wretched little frock and breeches of gray frieze, ribbed woollen 
hose and clouted shoes, and a cap that was fitter for a chimney-sweep than 
a young gentleman of Quality. I was to go away in the Wagon, they 
told me, forthwith, to School; for my Grandmother—if I was indeed any 
body’s Grandson—had left me nothing, not even a name. Henceforth I 
was to be little Scrub, little Ragamutfiin, little boy Jack. All the unknown 
Lady’s property, they said, was left to Charities and to deserving Servants. 
There was not a penny for me, not even to pay for my schooling; but, in 
Christian mercy, Mrs. Talmash was about to have me taught some things 
suitable for my new degree, and in due time have me apprenticed to some 
rough Trade, in which I might haply—ifI were not hanged, as she hinted 
pretty plainly, and more than once—earn an honest livelihood. Meanwhile 
I was to be taken away in the Wagon, as though I were a Malefactor 
going in a Cart to Tyburn. 

I was taken down-stairs, arrayed in my new garments of poverty and 
disgrace, and drank in a last long look at my dear and old and splendid 
Home. How little did I think that I should ever come to look upon 
it again, and that it would be my own House—mine, a prosperous and 
honoured old man! The undertaker’s men were busied in taking down the 
rich hangings, and guzzling and gorging, as was their wont, on what 
fragments remained of the banquetings and carousals of Death, which had 
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lasted for eight whole days. All wretched as I was, I should—so easily 
are the griefs of childhood assuaged by cates and dainties—have been 
grateful for the wing of a chicken or a glass of Canary; but this was not 
to be. John a’Nokes or John a’Styles were now more considered than 
I was, and I was pushed and bandied about by fustian knaves and base 
mechanics, and made to wait for full half an hour in the hall, as though I 
had been the by-blow of a Running Footman promoted into carrying of 
a link. 

"Twas Dick the Groom that took me to the Wagon. Many a time 
he had walked by the side of my little pony, trotting up the Oxford 
Road. He was a gross unlettered churl, but not unkind; and I think 
remembered with something like compunction the many pieces of silver 
he had had from his Little Master. 

“Tt’s mortal hard,” he said, as he took my hand, and began lugging 
me along, “that your grandam should have died and left you nothing. 
"Tis all clear as Bexley ale in a yard-glass. Lawyers ha’ been reading 
the will to the gentlefolks, and there’s nothing for thee, poor castaway.” 

I began to cry, not because my Grandmother had disinherited me, 
but because this common horse-lout called me a “castaway,” and be- 
cause I knew myself to be one. 

“Don’t fret,” the groom continued; “ there'll be greet enough for 
thee when thou’rt older; for thou’lt have a hard time on’t, or my name’s 
not Dick Snaffle.” 

We had a long way to reach the Wagon, which started from a 
Tavern called the “ Pillars of Hercules,” right on the other side of Hyde 
Park. I was desperately tired when we came thither, and craved leave to 
sit on a bench before the door, between the Sign-post and the Horse- 
trough. So low was I fallen. A beggar came alongside of me, and as 
I dozed tried to pick my pocket. There was nothing in it—not even a 
crust ; and he hit me a savage blow over the mouth because I had nothing 
to be robbed of. Anon comes Dick Snaffle, who, telling me that the 
Saddler of Bawtry was hanged for leaving his liquor, and that he had no 
mind for a halter while good ale was to be drunk, had been comforting 
himself within the tavern; and he finding me all blubbered with grief 
at the blow I had gotten from the beggar, fetches him a sound kick; and 
so the two fell to fighting, till out comes the tapster, raving at Tom 
Ostler to duck the cutpurse cadger in the Horse-trough. There was much 
more sport out of doors in my young days than now. 

At last the Wagon, for which we had another good hour to wait, 
came lumbering up to the Pillars of Hercules; and after the Wagoner 
had fought with a Grenadier, who wanted to go to Brentford for four- 
pence, and would have stabbed the man with his bayonet had not his 
hand been stayed. The Groom took me up, and put me on the straw 
inside. He paid the Wagoner some money for me, and also gave into 
his keeping a little bundle, containing, I suppose, some change of raiment 
for me, saying that more would be sent after me when needed; and so, 
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handing him too a letter, he bade me Godd’en, and went on his way 
with the Grenadier, a Sweep, and a Gipsy woman, who was importunate 
that he should cross her hand with silver, in order that he might know 
all about the great Fortune that he was to wed, as Tom Philbrick did in 
the ballad. And this was the way in which the Servants of the Quality 
spent their forenoons when I was young. 

As the great rumbling chariot creaked away westward, there came 
across my child-heart a kind of consciousness that I had been Wronged, 
and Cheated out of my inheritance. Why was I all clad in laces and 
velvet but yesterday, and to-day appareled like a tramping pedlar’s 
foster-brat? Why was I, who was used to ride in coaches, and on pony- 
back, and on the shoulder of my own body-servant, and was called “ Little 
Master,” and made much of, to be carted away in a vile dray like this? 
But what is a child of eight years old to do? and how is he to make head 
against those who are older and wickeder than he? I knew nothing 
about lawyers, or wills, or the Rogueries of domestics. I only knew that 
I had been foully and shamefully Abused since my dear Grandparent's 
death ; and in that wagon, I think, as I lay tumbling and sobbing on that 
straw, were first planted in me those seeds of a Wild, and sometimes 
Savage, disposition that have not made my name to be called “ Dan- 
gerous” in vain. 

We were a small and not a very merry company under the wagon 
tilt. There was a Tinker, with all his accoutrements of pots and 
kettles about him, who was lazy, as most Tinkers are when not at hard 
work, and lay on his back chewing straw, and cursing me fiercely when- 
ever I moved. There was a Welsh gentleman, very ragged and dirty, 
with a wife raggeder and dirtier than he. He was addressed as Captain, 
and was bound, he said, for Bristol, to raise soldiers for the King’s Service. 
He beat his wife now and then, before we came to Hounslow., There 
was the Tinker’s dog, a great terror to me; for although he feigned to 
sleep, and to snore as much as a Dog can snore, he always kept one little 
red eye fixed upon me, and gave a growl and made a Snap whenever I 
turned on the straw. There was the Wagoner’s child that was sickly, and 
continually cried for its mammy; and lastly there was a buxom servant-maid, 
with a little straw hat and cherry ribbons over a Luton lace mob, and a 
pretty flowered gown pulled through the placket-holes, and a quilted 
petticoat, and silver buckles in her shoes, and black mits, who was going 
home to see her Grandmother at Stoke Pogis,—so she told me, and made 
me bitterly remember that I had now no Grandmother,—and was as clean 
and bright and smiling as a new pin, or the milkmaids on May morning 
dancing round the brave Garlands that they have gotten from the silver- 
smiths in Cranbourn Alley. She sat prettily crouched up on her box in a 
corner; and so, with the Tinker among his pots and kettles, the Welsh Cap- 
tain and his Lady on sundry bundles of rags, the sickly child in a basket, 
the Tinker’s dog curled up in his Master’s hat, I tossing on the straw, and 
a great rout of crates of crockery, rolls of cloth, tea and sugar, and other 
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London merchandise, which the Wagoner was ’taking down West, as a 
return cargo for the eggs, poultry, butcher’s meat, and green stuff that he 
had brought up, made altogether such a higgledypiggledy that you do not 
often see in these days, when Servant-maids come up by Coach—my 
service to them !—and disdain the Wagon, and his Worship the Captain 
wears u fine laced coat and a cockade in his hat,—who but he!—and 
travels post. 

The Maid who was bound on a visit to her Grandmother was, I rejoice 
to admit, most tenderly kind to me. She combed my hair, and wiped 
away the tears that besmirched my face. When the Wagon halted at 
the King’s Arms, Kensington, she tripped down and brought me a flagon 
of new milk with some peppermint in it; and she told me stories all the 
way to Hounslow, and bade me mind my book, and be a good child, and 
that Angels would love me. Likewise that she was being courted by a 
Pewterer in Panyer Alley, who had parted a bright sixpence with her— 
she showed me her token, drawn from her modest bodice, and who had 
passed his word to Wed, ifhe had to take to the Road for the price of the 
Ring—but that was only his funning, she said,—or if she were forced 
even to run away from her Mistress, and make a Fleet Match of it. It was 
little, in good sooth, that I knew about courtships or Love-tokens or Fleet 
Matches ; but I believe that a woman, for want of a better gossip, would 
open her Love-budget to a Baby or a Blind Puppy, and I listened so well 
that she kissed me ere we parted, and gave me a pocketful of cheese-cakes. 

It was quite night, and far beyond Hounslow, when I was dozing off 
into happy sleep again, that the Wagon came to a dead stop, and 
I awoke in great fright at the sound of a harsh voice asking if the 
Boy Jack was there. I was the “ Boy Jack ;” and the Wagoner, coming 
to the after-part of the tilt with his lantern, pulled me from among the 
straw with far less ado than if I had been the Tinker’s dog. 

I was set down on the ground before a tall man with a long face and 
an ugly little scratch wig, who had large boots with straps over his 
thighs, like a Farmer, and swayed about him with a long whip. 

“Oh, this is the boy, is it?” said the long man. “ A rare lump to 
lick into shape, upon my word.” 

I was too frightened to say aught; but the Wagoner muttered 
something in the long man’s ear, and gave him my bundle and money 
and the letter; and then I was clapped up on a pillion behind the long 
man, who had clomb up to the saddle of a vicious horse that went side- 
ways; and he, bidding me hold on tight to his belt, for a mangy young 
whelp as I was, began jolting me to the dreadful place of Torture and 
Infernal cruelty which for six intolerable months was to be my home. 

This man’s name was Gnawbit, and he was my Schoolmaster. I was 
delivered over to him, bound hand and foot, as it were, by those hard- 
hearted folk (who should have been most tender to me, a desolate 
orphan) in Hanover Square. His name was Gnawbit, and he lived hard 
by West Drayton. 
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We are told in Good Books about the Devil and his Angels; but sure 
I think that the Devil must come to earth sometimes, and marry and 
have children: whence the Gnawbit race. I don’t believe that the man 
had one Spark of Human Feeling in him. I don’t believe that any tale 
of Man or Woman’s Woe would ever have wrung one tear from that cold 
eye, or drawn a pang from that hard heart. I believe that he was a per- 
fectly senseless, pitiless Brute and Beast, suffered, for some unknown 
purpose, to dwell here above, instead of being everlastingly kept down 
below, for the purpose of Tormenting. I was always a Dangerous, but I 
was never a Revengeful man. I have given mine enemy to eat when he 
was a-hungered, and to drink when he was athirst. I have returned 
Good for Evil very many times in this Troubled Life of mine, exposed as 
it has been always to the very sorest of temptations ; but I honestly aver, 
that were I to meet this Tyrant of mine, now, on a solitary island, I would 
mash his Hands with a Club or with my Feet, if he strove to grub up 
roots; that were I Alone with him, wrecked, in a shallop, and there were 
one Keg: of Fresh Water between us, I would stave it, and let the Stream 
of Life waste itself in the gunwales while I held his head down into the 
Sea, and forced him to swallow the brine that should drive him Raving 
Mad. But this is unchristian, and I must go consult Doctor Dubiety. 

Flesh and Blood! Have you never thought upon the Wrongs your 
Pedagogue has wrought upon you, and longed to meet that Wretch, and 
wheal his flesh with the same instrument with which he whealed you, 
and make the Ruffian howl for mercy? Mercy, quotha! did he ever show 
you any? A pretty equal match it was, surely! You a poor, weak 
starveling of a child shivering in your shoes, and ill-nurtured by the coarse 
food he gave you, and he a great, hulking, muscular villain, tall and long- 
limbed, and all-powerful in his wretched Empire; while you were so ignor- 
ant as not to know that the Law, were he discovered (but who was to de- 
nounce him ?), might trounce him for his barbarity. Ah! brother Gnaw- 
bit, if I had ever caught you on board a good ship of mine! Aha! 
knave, if John Dangerous would not have dubbed himself the sheerest 
of asses, had he not made your back acquainted with nine good tails of 
three-strand cord, with triple knots in each, and the brine-tub after- 
wards. I will find out this Gnawbit yet, and cudgel him to the death. 
But, alas, I rave. He must have been full five-and forty-years old when 
I first knew him, and that is nigh sixty years agone. And at a hundred 
and five the cruellest Tyrant is past cudgelling. 

This man had one of the prettiest houses that was to be seen in the 
prettiest part of England. The place was all draped in ivy, and roses, 
and eglantine, with a blooming flower-garden in front, and a luscious 
orchard behind. He had a wife too who was Fair to see,—a mild, little 
woman, with blue eyes, who used to sit in a corner of her parlour, and 
shudder as she heard the boys shrieking in the schoolroom. ‘There was 
an old infirm Gentleman that lodged with them, that had been a Captain 
under the renowned Sir Cloudesley Shovel and Admiral Russell, and 
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could even, so it was said, remember, as a sea-boy, the Dutch being in 
the Medway, in King Charles’s time. This Old Gentleman seemed the 
only person that Gnawbit was afraid of. He never interfered to dissuade 
him from his brutalities, nay, seemed rather to encourage him therein, 
erying out as the sounds of torture reached him, “ Bear it! bear it! Good 
again! Make ’em holloa! Make ’em dance! Cross the cuts! Dig 
it in! Rub in the brine! Oho! Bear it, brave boys; there’s nothing 
like it!’ Yet was there something jeering and sarcastic in his voice 
that made Gnawbit prefer to torture his unhappy scholars when the Old 
Gentleman was asleep,—and even then he would sometimes wake up and 
cry out, “ Bear it!” from the attic, or when he was being wheeled about 
the neighbourhood in a sick man’s chair. 

The first morning I saw the Old Gentleman he shook his crutch at me, 
and cried, “Aha! another of’em! Another morsel for Gnawbit. More 
meat for his market. Is he plump? is he tender? Will he bear it? Will 
he dance? Oho! King Solomon for ever.” And then he burst into such a 
fit of wheezing laughter that Mrs. Gnawbit had to come and pat him on the 
back and bring him cordials ; and my Master, looking very discomposed, 
sternly bade me betake myself to the schoolroom. 

After that, the Old Gentleman never saw me without shaking his crutch 
and asking me if I liked it, if I could bear it, and if Gnawbit made my 
flesh quiver. Of a truth he did. 

Why should I record the sickening experience of six months’ daily 
suffering. That I was beaten every day was to be expected in an Age 
when blows and stripes were the only means thought of for instilling 
knowledge into the minds of youth. But I was alone, I was friendless, I 
was poor. My master received, I have reason to believe, but a slender 
Stipend with me, and he balanced accounts by using me with greater bar- 
barity than he employed towards his better paying scholars. I had no 
Surname, I was only “Boy Jack;” and my schoolfellows put me down, I 
fancy, as some base-born child, and accordingly despised me. I had no 
pocket-money. I was not allowed to share in the school-games. I was bid- 
den to stand aside when a cake was to be cut up. God help me! I was 
the most forlorn of little children. Mrs. Gnawhit was as kind to me as she 
dared be, but she never showed me the slightest favour without its bringing 
me (if her husband came to hear of it) an additionally cruel Punishment. 

There was a Pond behind the orchard called Tibb’s hole, because, as 
our schoolboy legend ran, a boy called Tibb had once cast himself there- 
into, and was drowned, through dread of being tortured by this Monster. 
I grew to be very fond of standing alone by the bank of this Pond, and of 
looking at my pale face in its cool blue-black depth. It seemed to me 
that the Pond was my friend, and that within its bosom I should find rest. 

I was musing in this manner by the bank one day when I felt myself 
touched on the shoulder. It was the crutch of the Old Gentleman, who 
had been wheeled hither, as was his custom, by one of the boys. . 

“ You go into the orchard and steal a juicy pear,” said the Old Gentle- 
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man to his attendant. ‘‘Gnawbit’s out, and I won’t tell him. Leave me 
with Boy Jack for five minutes, and then come back.—Boy Jack,” he con- 
tinued, when we were alone, “ how do you like it ?” 

“ Like what, sir?” I asked humbly. 

“ All of it, to be sure :—the birch, the cane, the thong, the ferula, the 
rope’s-end,—all Gnawbit’s little toys?” 

I told him, weeping, that I was very, very unhappy, and that I would 
like to drown myself. 

“That’s wrong, that’s wicked,” observed the Old Gentleman with a 
chuckle; “you mustn’t drown yourself, because then you'd lose your chance 
of being hanged. Gregory has as much right to live as other folks.”’* 

I did not in the least understand what he meant, but went on sobbing. 

“T tell you what it is,” pursued the Old Gentleman: “you mustn’t stop 
here, because Gnawbit will skin you alive if you do. He’s bound to do 
it; he’s sworn to do it. He half-skinned Tibb; and was going to take off 
the other half, when Tibb drowned himself like a fool in this hole here, 
He was a fool, and should have followed my advice and run away. 
‘Tibb,’ I said, ‘you'll be skinned. Bear it, but run away. Here’s a 
guinea. Run! He was afraid that Gnawbit would catch him; and 
where is he now? Skinned, and drowned into the bargain. Don’t you 
be a Fool. You Run while there’s some skin left. Gnawbit’s sworn 
to have it all, if you don’t. THere’s a guinea, and run away as fast as 
ever your legs can carry you.” 

He gave me a bright piece of gold and waved me off, as though I 
were to run away that very moment. I submissively said that I would 
run away after school was over, but asked him where I should run to. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” the Old Gentleman said somewhat peevishly. 
“That’s not my business. A boy that has got legs with skin on ’em, and 
doesn’t know where to run to, is a Jackass.—Stop !” he continued, as if a 
bright idea had just struck him; “ did you ever hear of the Blacks ?” 

“ No, sir,” I answered. 

“Stupid oaf! Do you know where Charlwood Chase is ?” 

“Yes, sir; my schoolfellows have been nutting there, and I have 
heard them speak of it.” 

“Then you make the best of your way to Charlwood Chase, and go 
a-nutting there till you find the Blacks; you can’t miss them; they’re 
every where. Run, you little Imp. See! the time’s up, and here comes 
the boy who stole the juicy pear.” And the boy coming up, munching 
the remains of one of Gnawbit’s juciest pears, my patron was wheeled 
away, and I have never seen him from that day to this. 

That very night I ran away from Gnawbit’s, and made my way to- 
wards Charlwood Chase to join the “ Blacks,” although who those 





* In my youth ancient persons as frequently spoke of the hangman as “Gre- 
gory”—and he was so named at the trial of the Regicides in 1660-61—as by his later 
title of “ Jack Ketch.”—J. D. 
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“ Blacks” were, and whereabouts in the Chase they lived, and what they 
did when they were there, I had no more definite idea than who the 
Emperor Prester John or the Man in the Moon might be. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


THE HISTORY OF MY GRANDFATHER, WHO WAS SO LONG KEPT A PRISONER IN ONE OF THE 
KING’S CASTLES IN THE EAST COUNTRY. 


ArT the time when his Majesty Charles II. was so happily restored to the 
throne of these kingdoms, there was, and had been, confined for upwards 
of ten years, in one of his Majesty’s Castles in the eastern part of this king- 
dom, a certain Prisoner. His Name was known to none, not even to the 
guards who kept watch over him, so to speak, night and day,—not even 
to the gaoler, who had been told that he must answer with his Head for his 
safe custody, who had him always in a spying, fretful overlooking, and 
who slept every night with the keys of the Captive’s cell under his pillow. 
The Castle where he lay in hold has been long since levelled to the earth, 
if, indeed, it ever had any earth to rest upon, and was not rather stayed 
upon some jutting fragment of Rock washed away at last by the ever-en- 
croaching sea. Nay, of its exact situation I am not qualified to tell. I 
never saw the place, and my knowledge of it is confined to a bald hearsay, 
albeit of the Deeds that were done within its walls I can affirm the certitude 
with Truth. From such shadowy accounts as I have collected, the edifice 
would seem to have consisted but of a single tower or donjon-keep very 
strong and thick, and defying the lashings of the waves, almost as though 
it were some Pharos or other guide to mariners. It was surrounded by 
a low stone wall of prodigious weight of masonry, and was approached 
from the mainland by a drawbridge and barbican. But for many months 
of the year there was no mainland within half a mile of it, and the King’s 
Castle could only be reached by boats. Men said that the Sun never 
shone there but for ten minutes before and ten minutes after a storm, and 
there were almost always storms lowering over or departing from that 
dismal place. The Castle was at least two miles from any human habita- 
tion; for the few fishermen’s cabins, made of rotten boats, hogsheads 
nailed together, and the like, which had pitifully nestled under the lee 
of the Castle in old time, had been rigorously demolished to their last 
crazy timber when the Prisoner was brought there. At a respectful 
distance only, far in, and yet but a damp little islet in the midst of the 
fens, was permitted to linger on, in despised obscurity, a poor swamp of 
some twenty houses that might, half in derision and half in civility, be 
called a Village. It had a church without a steeple, but with a poor 
Stump like the blunted wreck of some tall ship’s mainmast. The priest’s 
wages were less than those ofa London coal-porter. The poor man could 
get no tithes, for there were no tithes to give him. Three parts of his 
glebe were always under water, und he was forced to keep a little school 
for his maintenance, of which the scholars could pay him but scant fees, 
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seeing that it was always a chance whether their parents were dead of the 
Ague, or Drowned. Yet there was a tavern in the village, where these poor, 
shrinking, feverish creatures met and drank and smoked and sang theirsongs, 
contriving now and again te smuggle a few kegs of spirits from Holland, 
and baffle the riding-otlicers in a scamper through the fens. They were 
a simple folk, fond of telling Ghost-Stories, and with a firm belief in 
charms to cure them from the Ague. And, with an awe whose intensity 
was renewed each time the tale was told, they whispered among them- 
selves as to that Prisoner of Fate up at the Castle yonder. What this 
man’s Crime had been, none could tell. His misdeed was not, it was 
whispered, stated in the King’s Warrant. The Governor was simply told 
to receive a certain Prisoner, who would be delivered to him by a certain 
Officer, and that, at the peril of his life, he was to answer for his safe 
custody. The Governor, whose name was Ferdinando Glover, had been 
a Captain of Horse in the late Protector Oliver’s time; but, to the sur- 
prise of all men, he was not dismissed at his Majesty’s Restoration, but 
was continued in his command, and, indeed, received preferment, having 
the grade of a Colonel on the Irish establishment. But they did not fail 
to tell him, and with fresh instances of his severity, that he would answer 
with his head for the safe keeping of his Prisoner. 

Of this strange Person it behoves me now to speak. In the year 1660, 
he appeared to be about seven-and-thirty years of age, tall, shapely, well- 
knit in his limbs, which captivity had rather tended to make full of flesh 
than to waste away; for there were no yards, nor spacious outlying walls 
to this Castle; and but for a narrow ledge that ran along the surround- 
ing border, and where he was but rarely suffered to walk, there were no 
means for him to take any exercise whatever. He wore his own hair in 
full dark locks, which Time and Sorrow had alike agreed to grizzle. 
Strong lines marked his face, but age had not brought them there. His 
eye was dim, but more with watching and study than with the natural 
failing of vital forces. 

So he had been in this grim place going on for twelve years, without 
a day’s respite, without an hour’s enlargement. True, he wore no fetters, 
and was treated with a grave and stately Consideration; but his bonds 
were not less galling, and the iron had not the less entered into his soul. 
‘The Order was, that he was to be held as a Gentleman, and to be sub- 
jected to no grovelling indignities or base usage. But the Order was 
(for a long time, and until another Prisoner, hereafter to be named, re- 
ceived a meed of Eniargement) likewise as strict that, save his keepers, 
he should see no living soul. ‘“ And it is useless,” wrote a Great Lord 
to the Governor once, when it was humbly submitted to him that the 
Prisoner might need spiritual consolation, and have solace to his soul by 
conferring with poor Parson Webfoot yonder,—“ it is useless,” said that 
nobleman, “ for your charge to see any black gown, under pretext that he 
would Repent; for, albeit, though I know not his crime more than the 
babe unborn, I have it from his Majesty’s own gracious word of mouth, 
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that what he has done cannot be repented of; therefore you are again 
commanded to keep him close, and to let him have speech neither of 
parson nor of peasant.” Which was duly done. But Colonel Glover, 
not untouched by that curiosity inherent to mankind, as well as woman- 
kind, took pains to cast about whether this was not one who had a hand 
in compassing the death of King Charles I.; and this coming, in some 
strange manner (through inquiries he had made in London), to the ears 
of Authority, he was distinctly told that his prisoner was not one of those 
bold bad men who, misled by Oliver Cromwell, had signed that fatal 
Warrant :—the names and doom of the Regicides being now all well known, 
as having suffered or fled from Justice, or being in hold, as Mr. Martyn 
was. So Colonel Glover, being well assured that what was done was for 
the King’s honour, and for the well-being of his Estates, and that any 
other further searching or prying might cost him his place, if they did 
not draw him within the meshes of the law against Misprision of Treason, 
forbore to vex himself or Authority further on matters that concerned 
him not, and was so content to guard his Prisoner with greater care 
than ever. ‘The Castle was garrisoned by but twelve men, and of these 
six were invalids and matrosses; but the other six were tall and sturdy 
veterans, who had been indeed of Oliver’s Life-guard, and were now 
confirmed in their places, and with the pay, not of common soldiers, but 
of private gentlemen, by the King’s own order. Their life was dreary 
enough, for they could hold but little comradeship with the invalids, 
whom they dubbed “gray beards, drivellers, and kill-joys.” But they 
had a guard-room to themselves, where they diced and drank, and told 
their ruffian stories, and sang their knavish catches, as is the manner, I 
suppose, for all soldiers to do in all countries, whether in camps or in 
cities. But their duty was withal of the severest. The invalids vent 
snugly to bed at nine of the clock, or thereabouts, -but the veritable men- 
of-war kept watch and ward all night, turn and turn about, and even 
when they slept took their repose on a bench, which was placed right 
across the Prisoner’s door. 

This much-enduring man—for surely no lot could be harder than his— 
to be thus, and in the very prime and vigour of manhood, cooped up in a 
worse than gaol, wherein for a long time he was even denied the company 
of captives as wretched as he,—this slave to some Mightier Will and Sterner 
Fate than, it would seem, mortal knowledge could wot of, bore his great 
Distress with an unvarying meekness and calm dignity. With him, indeed, 
they did as they listed, using him as one that was as Clay in the hands of 
the Potter; but, not to the extent of one tetchy word or froward movement, 
did he ever show that he thought his imprisonment unjust, or the bearing 
of those who were set over him cruel. And this was not an abject stupor 
or dull indifference, such as I have marked in rogues confined for life in 
the Bagnios of the Levant, who knew that they must needs pull so many 
strokes and get so many stripes every day, and so gave up battling with the 
World, and grinned contumely at their gaolers or the visitors who came 
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sometimes to point at them and fling them copper money. In the King’s 
Prisoner there was a philosophic reserve and quietness that almost ap- 
proached content; and his resignation under suffering was of that kind 
that a Just Man may feel who knows that he is upon the ground, and that, 
howsoever his enemies push at him, he cannot fall far. He never sought 
to evade the conditions of his captivity or to plead for its being lightened. 
The courtesies that were offered to him, in so far as the Governor was war- 
ranted in offering such civilities, he took as his due; but he never craved 
a greater indulgence or went one step in word or in deed to obtain a sur- 
cease from his harsh and cruel lot. 

He would rise at six of the clock both in winter and summer, and 
apply himself with great ardour to his private devotions and to good 
studies until eight, when his breakfast, a tankard of furmety and a small 
measure of wine, was brought him. And from nine until noon he 
would again be at his studies, and then have dinner of such meats as were 
in season. From one to three he was privileged to walk either on the 
narrow strip of masonry that encompassed his prison-house, and with a 
soldier with his firelock on hip following his every step, or else to wan- 
der up and down in the various chambers of the Castle, still followed 
by a guard. Now he would tarry awhile in the guard-room, and stand 
over against the soldier’s table, his head resting very sadly against 
the chimney, and listen to their wild talk, which was, however, some- 
what hushed and shaped to decency so long as he abided there. And 
anon he would come into the Governor's apartment, and hold Colonel 
Glover for some moments in grave discourse on matters of history, and 
the lives of Worthy Captains, and sometimes upon points and passages of 
Scripture, but never upon any thing that concerned the present day. For, 
beyond the bounds of the place in which he was immured, what should he 
know of things of instant moment, or of the way the world was wagging ? 
By permission, the Colonel had told him that Oliver was no more, and 
that Richard, his son, was made Protector in his stead. Then, at the 
close of that weak and vain shadow of a Reign, and after the politic act 
of my Lord Duke of Albemarle (Gen. Monk), who made his own and the 
country’s fortune, and Nan Clarges’* to boot, at one stroke, the Prisoner was 
given to know that schism was at an end, and that the King had come 
to his own again. Colonel Glover must needs tell him ; for he was bidden 
to fire a salvo from the five pieces of artillery he had mounted, three on 
his outer wall, and two at the top of his donjon-keep, to say nothing of 
hoisting the Royal Standard, which now streamed from the pole where 
erst had floated the rag that bore the arms of the Commonwealth ot 
England.+ 


* A woman of very mean belongings, whose parents lived, I have heard, some- 
where about the Maypole in the Strand, and who was promoted to high station, 
being Monk’s Duchess, but to her death of a coarse and brutish carriage, and shame- 
fully given to the drinking of strong waters.—J. D. 

+ A very glorious rag nevertheless.—Eb. 
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“Tam glad,” the Prisoner said, when they told him. “TI hope this 
young man will make England happier than did his father before him.” 
But this was after he was in hopes of getting some company in his 
solitude, and when he was cheerfuller. 

It was about midway in his imprisonment when another Captive was 
brought to the King’s Castle; but it was not until close upon the 
Restoration of King Charles II. that the two prisoners were permitted to 
come together. The second guest in this most dolorous place was a 
Woman, and that Woman was my Grandmother, Arabella Greenville. 

There is no use in disguising the fact that, for many months after the 
failure of her attack on the Protector, the poor Lady had been as entirely 
distraught as was her fate after the death of the Lord Francis, and that 
to write her Life during this period would be merely penning the chronicle 
of a continued Frenzy. It were merciful to draw a veil over so sad and 
mortifying a scene—so well brought up as she had been, and respected by 
all the Quality,—but in pursuit of the determination with which I set 
out, to tell the Truth, and ali the Truth, I am forced to confess that 
my Grandmother’s Ravings were of the most violent, and that of her 
thoroughly demented state there could be no doubt. So far, indeed, did 
the unhappy creature’s Abandonment extend, that those who were about 
her could with difficulty persuade her to keep any Garments upon her 
body, and were forced with Stripes and Revilings to force to a decorous 
carriage the gentle Lady who had once been the very soul and mirror of 
Modesty. But in process of time these dreadful furies and rages left 
her, and she became calm. She was still beautiful, albeit her comeliness 
was now of a chastened and saddened order, and, save her eye, there was 
no light or sparkle in her face. 

When her health and mind were healed, so far as earthly skill could 
heal them,—it being given out, I am told, to her kindred that she had 
died mad in the Spinning House at Cambridge: but she had never been 
further than the house of one Dr. Empson at Colchester, who had tended 
her during her distraction.—my Grandmother was brought to the King’s 
Castle in the East, and for a long time lay incarcerate in a lower chamber 
of the keep, being not allowed even that scant exercise which was permitted 
to the Prisoner above, and being waited upon and watched night and day 
by the Governor’s Daughter, Mistress Ruth Glover, who at night slept in a 
little closet adjoining my Grandmother’s chamber. The girl had a tongue, 
I suppose, like the rest of her sex,—and of our sex too, brother,—and she 
would not have been eighteen, of a lively Disposition, and continually 
in the society of a Lady of Birth and accomplishments, now more than 
ten years her senior, without gossiping to her concerning all that she 
knew of the sorry little world round about her. It was not, however, 
much, or of any great moment, that Ruth had to tell my Grandmother. 
She could but hold her in discourse of how the Invalid Matrosses had 
the rheumatism and the ague; how the Life-guard men in their room 
diced and drank and quarrelled, both over their dice and their drink; 
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how the rumour ran that the poverty-stricken habitants of the adjoining 
village had, from long dwelling among the fens, become as web-footed as 
the wild-fowl they hunted ; and how her Father, who had been for many 
years a widower, was harsh and stern with her, and would not suffer 
her to read the romances and playbooks, some half-dozen of which the 
Sergeant of the Guard had with him. She may have had a little also to 
say about the Prisoner in the upper story of the Keep—how his chamber 
was all filled with folios and papers; how he studied and wrote and 
prayed; and during his two hours’ daily liberty wandered sadly and in a 
silent manner about the Castle. For this was all Mistress Ruth had to 
tell, and of the Prisoner’s name, or of his Crime, she was, perforce, mum. 

These two Women nevertheless shaped all kinds of feverish Romances 
and wild conjectures respecting this unknown man above stairs. Arabella — 
had told her own sad story to the girl who—though little better than a 
waiting-woman—she had made, for want of a better bower-maiden, her 
Confidante. I need not say that oceans of Sympathy, or the accepted Tokens 
thereof, I mean Tears, ran out from the eyes of the Governor’s Daughter 
when she heard the History of the Lord Francis, of the words he spoke 
just before the musketeers fired their pieces at him, and of another noble 
speech he made two hours before he Suffered, when the Officer in com- 
mand, compassionating his youth and parts, told him that if he had any 
suit, short of life, to prefer to the Lord General, he would take upon him- 
self to say that it should be granted without question ; whereon quoth my 
Lord Francis, “I will not die with any suit in my mouth, save to the 
King of kings.” On this, and on the story of the Locket, and of his 
first becoming acquainted with Arabella, of his sprightly disguise as a 
Teacher, with the young squire at Madam Desaguilier’s school at Hack- 
ney, of his Beauty and Virtues and fine manners and extraordinary pro- 
ficiency in Arts and Letters and the Exercises of Chivalry,—of these and 
a thousand kindred things the two women were never tired of talking. 
And, indeed, if one calls to mind what vast Eloquence and wealth of words 
two loving hearts can distil from a Bit of Ribbon or a Torn Letter, it is 
not to be wondered at that Arabella and Ruth should find their Theme 
inexhaustible—so good and brave as had been its Object, now dead and 
cold in the bloody trench at Hampton yonder, and convert it into a per- 
petually welling spring of Mournful Remembrances. 

Arabella had taken to her old trick of Painting again, and in the first 
and second year of her removal to the Castle executed some very credit- 
able performances. But she never attempted either the effigies of her 
Lover or of the Protector, and confined herself to portraitures of the late 
martyred King, and of the Princes now unjustly kept from their inheritance. 

It was during the Protectorate of Richard Cromwell (that mere 
puppet-play of Power) that the watch kept on the prisoners in the King’s 
Castle grew for a time much less severe and even lax. Arabella was 
suffered to go out of her chamber, even at the very hours that the 
Prisoner above was wandering to and fro. The guards did not hinder 
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their meeting ; and, says Colonel Ferdinando Glover, one day’ to his 
daughter, “I should not wonder if, some of these days, Orders were to 
come down for me to set both my birds free from their cage. That which 
Mrs. Greenville has done, you and I know full well, and I am almost 
sorry that she did not succeed.” 

“Oh, father!’ cries Mistress Ruth, who was of a very soft and tender 
nature, and abhorred the very idea of bloodshed; so that, loving Arabella 
as she did with all her heart, she could not help regarding her with a 
kind of Terror when she remembered the deed for which she was confined. 

“Tush, girl,” the Colonel makes answer, “’tis no Treason now to 
name such a thing. Oliver’s dead, and will eat no more bread; and I 
misliked him mugh at the end, for it is certain that he betrayed the Good 
Old Cause, and hankered after an earthly crown. As for this young 
Popinjay, he will have more need to protect himself than these Kingdoms. 
And I think that if your father is to live on the King’s wages, it had 
better be on the real King’s than the false one.” 

, “ And do you think, father, that King Charles will come to his own 
again?” asks Ruth, in a flutter of delight; for Arabella had made her 
a very Royalist at heart. 

“T think what I think,” replies the Colonel, with his stern look ; “ but 
whatever happens, it is not likely, it seems me, that we shall have our 
prisoners here much longer. That is to say :—Mrs. Greenville, for what 
she hath done can scarcely be distasteful to those who loved not Oliver. 
But for my other bird,—who can tell? He may have raised the very 
Devil for aught I know.” 

“Do you think that he also tried to kill the Protector?” Ruth asks 
timidly, and just hazarding a Surmise that had oft been mooted betwixt 
Arabella and herseif. 

“Get thee to thy ices and about thy business, wench,” the 

Colonel says, quite storming. “ Away, or I will lay my willow wand 
about thy shoulders. Is there nothing but killing of Protectors, forsooth, 
for thy silly head to be filled with?” And yet I incline to think that Mr. 
Governor was not of a very different mind to his daughter ; for away he 
hies to his chamber, and falls to reading Colonel Titus’ famous book, 

_ Killing no Murder, and, looking ancn on his Prisoner coming wander- 
ing down a winding staircase, says soitly to himself, ‘“ He looks like one, 
for all his studious guise, who could do a Bold Deed at a pinch.” 

This Person, I should have said, wore, winter an@ summer, a plain, 
black shag gown untrimmed, with wae netherstocks, and a smooth band. 
And his Right Hand was always covered with a glove of Black Velvet. 

By and by came, as I have related, the news of his Majesty’s Restora- 
tion and fresh Strict Orders for the keeping of the Prisoner. But though 
he was not to see a clergyman,—and for all that prohibition he saw more 
than one before he came out of Captivity,—a certain Indulgence was now 
granted him. He was permitted to have free access to Mrs. Arabella Green- 
ville, and to converse freely with her at all proper times and seasons. 
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But that I know the very noble nature of my Grandmother, and 
am prepared, old as I am, to defend her fame even to taking the heart's 
blood of the villain that maligned her, I might blush at having to record 
a fact which must needs be set down here. Ere six months had passed, 
there grew up between Mrs. Greenville and the Prisoner a very warm 
and close friendship, which in time ripened into the tenderest of attach- 
ments. That her love for her dead Frank ever wavered, or that she ever 
swerved for one moment in her reverence for his memory, I cannot and I 
will not believe; but she nevertheless looked with an exceeding favour 
upon the imprisoned man, and made no scruple of avowing her Flame to 
Ruth. This young person did in time confide the same to her father, who 
was much concerned thereat, he not knowing how far the allowance of 
any love-passages between two such strangely assorted suitors might 
tally with his duty towards the King and Government. Nor could he 
shut his eyes to the fact that the Prisoner regarded Mrs. Greenville first 
with a tender compassion (such as a father might have towards his child), 
next with an ardent sympathy, and finally—and that very speedily too— 
with a Feeling that had all the Signs and Portents of Love. These two 
unfortunate People were so shut out from the world, and so spiritually 
wedded by a common Misery and discomfort, that their mere earthly 
coming together could not be looked upon but as natural and reasonable ; 
for Mrs. Greenville was the only woman upon whom the Prisoner could 
be expected to look,—he being, beyond doubt, one of Gentle Degree, if 
not of Great and Noble Station, and therefore beyond aught but the 
caresses of a Patron with such a simple maid as Ruth Glover, whose 
father, although of some military rank, was, like most of tle Captains 
who had served under the Commonwealth (witness Ireton, Harrison, 
Hacker, and many more) of exceeding mean extraction. 

That love-vows were interchanged between this Bride and Bridegroom 
of Sorrow and a Dark Dungeon almost, I know not; but their liking for 
each other’s society—he imparting to her some of his studies, and she 
playing music, with implements of which she was well provided, to him 
of an afternoon—had become so apparent both to the soldiers on guard 
and servants, even to the poor Invalid Matrosses wheezing and shivering 
in their buff-coats, that Colonel Glover, in a very flurry of uncertainty, 
sent post haste to Whitehall to know what he was to do—whether to 
chamber up Mrs. Greenville in her chamber, as of aforetime, or confine 
the Prisoner in one of the lower vaults in the body of the rovk, with so 
many pounds-weight of iron on his legs. For Colonel Glover was a man 
accustomed to use strong measures, whether with his-family or with those 
he had custody over. 

No answer came for many days; and the Governor had almost begun 
to think his message to be forgotten, when one summer evening (A.D. 
1661) a troop of horse were seen galloping from the Village towards 
the Castle. The Drawbridge, which was on the ordinary kept slung, was 
now lowered ; and tlie captain of the troop passing, up to the barbican, 
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gave Colonel Glover a sealed packet, and told him that he and his men 
would bivack at the bridge-foot (for the fens were passable at this 
season) until one who was expected at nightfall should come. Meat and 
drink were sent for, and the soldiers, dismounting, began to take tobacco 
and rail against the Castle in their brutal fashion—shame on them !—as 
an old mangyy rat-trap. 

Colonel Glover went up into his chamber in extreme disturbance. 
He had opened the packet and conned its contents; and having his 
daughter to him presently, and charging her, by her filial duty, to use 
discretion in all things that he should confide to her, tells her that his 
Majesty the King of England, France, and Ireland was coming to the 
Castle in a strictly Disguised habit that very evening. 

There was barely time to make the slightest of preparations for this 
Glorious Guest; but what there was, and of the best of Meat, and Wine, 
and Plate, and hangings, and candles in sconces, was set out in the Go- 
vernor’s chamber, and ordered as handsomely as might be for his Majesty’s 
coming. About eight o’clock—the villagers being given to understand 
that only some noble commander is coming to pass the soldiers in the 
Castle in review—arrived two lackeys, with panniers and saddle-bags, 
and a French varlet, who said he was, forsooth, a cook, and carried about 
with him a whole elaboratory of stove-furnaces, pots and pans, and jars of 
sauces and condiments. Monsieur was quickly at work in the kitchen, 
turning all things topsy-turvy, and nearly frightening Margery, the old 
cook, who had been a baggage-wagon sutler at Naseby in the Great 
Wars, into fits. ‘About half-past ten a trumpet was heard to wind at the 
bridge-foot, and a couple of horses came tramping over the planks, mak- 
ing the chains rattle even to the barbican, where their riders dismounted. 

The King, for it is useless to make any further disguise about him— 
although the Governor deferred falling on his knees and kissing his hand 
until he had conducted him to his own chamber—was habited in strict in- 
cognito, with an uncurled wig, a flap-hat, and a horseman’s coat over all. 
He had not so much as a hanger by his side, carrying only a stout oak walk- 
ing-staff. With him came a great lord, of an impudent countenance, and 
with a rich dress beneath his cloak, who, when his Master was out of the 
room, sometimes joked with, and sometimes swore at, poor little Ruth, as, 
I grieve to say, was the uncivil custom among the Quality in those wild 
days. The King supped very copiously, drinking many beakers of wine, and 
singing French songs, to which the impudent Lord beat time, and some- 
times presumed to join in chorus. But this Prince was ever of an easy 
manner and affable complexion, which so well explaius the Love his people 
bore him. All this while the Governor and Ruth waited at table, serving 
the dishes and wine on their knees; for they would suffer no mean hire- 
lings to wait upon their guests. 

As the King drank—and he was a great taker of wine—he asked a 
multitude of questions concerning the Prisoner and Mrs. Greenville, to all 
of which Colonel Glover made answer in as plain a manner as was con- 
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sistent with his deep loyalty and reverence. Soon, however, Colonel 
Glover found that his Majesty was paying far more attention to the bottle 
than to his conversation, and, about one in the morning, was conducted, 
with much reverence, to the Governor’s own sleeping-chamber, which 
had been hastily prepared. His Majesty was quite Affable, but Haggard 
visibly. The impudent Lord was bestowed in the chamber which had 
been Ruth’s, before she came to sleep so near Mrs. Greenville; and it is 
well he knew not what a pretty tenant the room had had, else would he 
have doubtless passed some villanous pleasantries thereupon. 

The King, who was always an early riser, was up betimes in the 
morning; and on Colonel Glover representing to him his sorrow for the 
mean manner in which he had of necessity been lodged, answered airily 
that he was better off there than in the Oak, or in Holland, without a 
styver in his pocket; “ Although, oddsfish!” quoth his Mujesty, “ this 
Castle of mine seems fitter to harbour wild-ducks than Christians.” And 
then nothing would suit his Majesty but to be introduced to Mrs. Green- 
ville, with whom he was closeted two whole hours. 

He came forth from her chamber with his dark, saturnine face all 
flushed. “A brave woman!—a bold woman!” he kept saying. “An 
awful service she was like to have done me; and all to think that it was 
for love of poor Frank.” For this Prince had known the Lord Francis 
well, and had shown him many favours. 

“ And now, good Master Governor,” the King continued, but with 
quite another expression on his countenance, “ we will see your Man Cap- 
tive, if it shall so please you.” And the two went up-stairs. 

This is all I am permitted to tell in this place of what passed between 
King Charles the Second and the Prisoner in the upper chamber :— 

“You know me!” the King said, sitting over against him at the 
table, and scanning his face with dark earnestness. 

“You are Charles Stuart, second of the name on the throne of England.” 

“You know I am in tlie possession of your secret—of the King’s 
Secret; for of those dead it was known but to Oliver, as of those living 
it is now only known to yourself and to me.” 

“ And the young Man, Richard ?” 

“He never knew it. His father never trusted him so far. He had 
doubts and suspicions, that was all.” 

“Thank God!” said the prisoner. 

‘What was Oliver’s enmity towards you, that he should immure you 
here all these years ?” 

“T had served him too well. He feared lest the Shedder of Blood 
should become the Avenger of Blood.” 

“ Are you sorry ?” 

“Sorry!” cried the Prisoner, with a kind of scream. “Had he a 
thousand lives, had I a thousand hands, I would do the same deed to- 
morrow.” And he struck the right hand that was covered with the 
velvet glove with cruel violence on to the oaken table. 
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Frank Aytmer’s hand!—I know it well ! 
So manly, vigorous, and clear,— 
Rare gift in such a thorough swell !— 
And heir to thousands ten a-year. 
What says old Frank ? some cheery word, 
Some lightsome jest, some chaff absurd, 
Some hospitable hope 
Of future fun,—ay, so I thought ! 
Here, read his note! with feeling fraught, 
Though clothed in many a trope. 


“You'll come for Christmas to the Ferns,— 
You know the Governor expects you ; 
You'll flirt with all the girls by turns, 
And always have some nice one next you; 
You'll ride the Rip,—he’s well again, 
Seems quite recovered from the sprain 
He got with Tommy Hinde: — 
Before I'd let that feeble lad 
Cross horse of mine, however bad, 
I'd see him—never mind! 


Bulbul the poet comes that week, 
And Charley Chesterton,—‘ the Smiler,’ 
They call him in the 10th,—and Creek, 
The scalping-knife of the Reviler. 
Jack Tremlett would, but daren’t;—his wife 
Has led him the—et cetera’s—life, 
Since last you dined at mess: 
She caught him shawling Nelly Hughes 
The coryphée, and saw him use 
The ‘ Freedom of the Press.’ 


Kate Brandreth comes to us, I hope, 
And Anne (‘I wish I was with Nancy !')— 
You won’t see much of Gertrude Cope, 
As Horne comes with her—her fiancé. 
Tom Selwyn brings his pretty bride, 
But, never stirring from her side, 
He’s lost to human ken; 
We've asked Du Singe, who shot the apes; 
The great art-lecturer, Doctor Gapes, 
And other noted men, 
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Snorter will have the cedar-room 
(‘It is the Moor, J know his trumpet !”); 
E’en his sonorous nasal boom 
Won’t wake his neighbour, deaf Aunt Crumpet. 
Flemming, his handkerchief and cough, 
We’ve put a little farther off; 
While—penance for your crimes !— 
You'll share my den. You know the spot! 
Where Latakie and whiskies hot 
Shall flout the midnight chimes. 


So come, Ned; fling the pen aside, 
Upset the ink and tear the paper; 
Shake up your liver with a ride, 
And brace your muscles with a caper. 
That pile of notice-waiting books, 
Those rounded shoulders, careworn looks, 
In London leave behind ; 
And bring back to our eyes once more 
The man who made fhe cricket-score, 
And beat the navvy blind.” — 


No, dear old Frank! though Heaven knows 
A kinder missive ne’er was sent; 
Rousseau-like, I myself oppose 
All for my own enjoyment meant ! 
I—bah ! begone the stale device ! 
Too oft the cynic’s heart of ice 
Is worn upon his sleeve !— 
Tl tell you truly why I stay 
From your bright ingle-side away, 
And what I say, believe ! 


’ For thirty years, Frank, Christmas found 
Me sitting by the side of one 
Whose every thought in life was bound 
In me, Frank, and who called me “ Son.” 
The autumn came; that sacred tie 
Was loosed by Death’s cold hand, and I 
Have since then stood alone : 
Half of my heart within me glows; 
The better half—which no one knows— 
Is hid—beneath a stone ! 
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And I have dreamed that when the air 
Is resonant with Christmas bells, 
When all have laid aside their care, 
And happiness amongst us dwells,— 
A step will echo on my floor ; 
A thin white hand will chafe once more 
My sorrow-clouded brow ; 
A sweet, sweet face will bend to mine, 
A soft voice whisper, “ Why repine, 
My boy ? Z’m with thee now!” 


God grant it, Frank ! though false and vain 
The promise given by such a thought, 
The happiness it brings I'd fain 
Acknowledge to be cheaply bought. 
And if, friend, in your hour of glee, 
A random fancy flies to me, 
So paint me in your mind, 
As one who, fenced with fields of snow, 
Looks back, and sees a sunset glow 
On vineyards left behind! 


Christmas 1861. Epmuunp YATES. 
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FriEnp, did you ever collect cuckoo-flowers on the slopes of Cooper’s 
Hill? By cuckoo-flowers, I mean those pretty wild things that are all 
in bloom during the period of the musical engagement of the vocalist 
who never sings but his eternal “ thirds,” and who nevertheless seldom 
wearies the ear of the listener. The hill-side is all ablaze with those 
flowers in the languidly sweet time when May is all a-dying ; and there, 
on a balmy evening of that month in the bygone year, a mirthful com- 
pany of us was collecting heaps of them, out of pure idle pleasure. There 
was the Woodreeve, or Waldmeister, which Germans put in their Mait- 
rank, wherewith German hearts are made merry ; and there abounded 
that religiously-named flower of the Saxons, “ Our Lady’s Smock,” and 
Wear-mouth, and Sauce-alone, and the flower of flowers for early English 
sweethearts, “The more I see, the more I love you.” We sorted our trea- 
sures beneath an apparently remonstrating comment from a shy cuckoo, 
not far distant. As the moon rose over the hill, the sharp sweet note of 
the thrush, and the song of the tuneful blackbird, gradually ceased, but 
in their place arose new harmony from fresh and better minstrels, the 
nightingales, who at once, and for long, enforced our willing silence, and 
sent their gushing melody straight to our very hearts. 

Perhaps the claret and the rare beauty and luxurious warmth of the 
evening enhanced the general delight. At a break in the lengthened 
outburst of melody, we were looking over Runnymede towards Ancker- 
wicke Priory,—a true “lapse of loveliness,” silvered by the moon,—when 
some allusion was made by one of our party to the signing of the Charter 
by John, under the unpleasant pressure of very obstinate barons assem- 
bled there, to the amount of two dozen and one. 

“The king,” I said, “had a clerk-like advantage over two-and 
twenty of them, as there were only three of the body who were able, 
like himself, to write their names.” 

And after that pleasant evening on the hill-side came, like all plea- 
sant things, to a too early end, I could not help meditating on the 
infelicitous condition of those two-and-twenty barons who were only 
competent to make their mark. They were all married or marriageable 
men; and doubtless, in presence of the beauty to which they were most 
kindly affected, they were eloquent and persuasive enough; but in 
absence, alas, the poor wretches! they were as unable to “speed the 
soft intercourse from soul to soul,” as any swineherd who culled them 
“master.” Nine-tenths of the peerage suffered under the same calamity. 
How did Sir Eustace, in the Holy Land, contrive to communicate with 
the Lady Clare in her bower at St. Hubert’s in England? Sending a 
page once a week, with his devoirs, would have been more costly than 
sending a dozen pages bound up into a letter,—and besides, pages were 
something addicted to speaking for themselves and against their masters. 

VOL. IV. Y 
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_ Making love in the Middle Ages must have been a pursuit attended by 
inconceivable difficulties. 

From the question of wooing, I have fallen upon that of wedding ; 
and as I call to mind the thousands of unions that have taken place since 
William the Conqueror beat his bride Matilda, before he made a wife of 
her, I am struck by the strange incidents by which so many of them are 
strongly marked. There are not wanting cases which exhibit some high- 
born baron honestly in love with some fair but lowly Gillian, to marry 
whom he was too proud, and to degrade whom he was too manly; and 
so Gillian remained a maiden in the village, and the baron a bachelor in 
his castle-hall. 

The twelfth century furnishes us with the first sample of a love- 
match that had like to come to nothing through the bridegroom lacking 
asirname. Lady Mabel Fitz~Hamon said it would be absurd for her to 
marry Robert, the wise and gallant, but illegitimate, son of Henry I., 
seeing that he had only a Christian name; and she would become Lady 
Robert—what? The king smiled, gave his son the name of Fitzroy, 
added thereto the title of Earl of Gloucester; and therewith was cele- 
brated one of the merriest weddings that made glad the first decade of 
the century just noted. Indeed, its renown was still fresh at the end of 
a hundred years, when another wedding took place which fully engaged 
public attention. Among the murderers of A’ Becket was the Baron de 
Morville, who, after the deed in question, kept joyous house in the north, 
grew wonderfully rich, and consequently respected, and married his 
daughter Ada to the young Lord de Lucy of Egremont. When the 
ceremony was performed, there were superstitious people who looked for 
some dramatic catastrophe marring the conclusion; but all went as 
merrily as the bells themselves, and the Church agreed that De Lucy 
suffered no disparagement by mating with the daughter of a man, of 
whom his chaplain made excellent report touching his morals and his 
cellar. Later in the same century, there was a more lively lady, who 
turned the heads of the lords, and made the world sharp censors of her 
doings. ‘The fair creature in question was Alice, daughter of Henry de 
Lacy, eighth Earl of Lincoln. This terrible beauty was first married to 
Prince Thomas of Lancaster; but the Earl de Warenne lured her away 
to his castle at Reigate, whence, however, she returned to her old bower 
built for her by her first lord, he in no way objecting. There is a legend 
that this very strong-minded woman had for second husband a lame 
hunchback named St. Martin. Of the details of this wedding nothing, 
however, is known, and the husband is a little apocryphal, as Alice was 
living with Thomas when a gentleman of his household, young Lord 
Eubold le Strange, aided her, it is said, in an attempt to poison him. 
Their object was rendered manifest by their own subsequent union, of 
which this lovely and wayward Alice grew speedily so weary, that she 
poisoned her young lord within a year, and lived afterwards a widow 
of diminished means (for the king mulcted her) and some sad memories. 
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Again a hundred years, and if legend begins to die out, romance is 
still lively, and true love flourishes. About 1319, half the maidens of 
England, who had little else to do, were marvelling why so great a 
baron as Roger de Clifford had not asked one of them to wear his love 
in her bosom and his keys at her girdle. There was reason sufficient in 
Roger’s mind and under the shadow of Roger’s castle. It is one of 
those cases to which I have already referred. There was the real “ Gil- 
lian of the Bower,” as the humble maid was called, whom he could not 
wed, and for whose sake he would wed no other; a resolution from 
which Robert, his admiring brother and heir, did not attempt to move 
him. You are not to conclude therefrom that Roger was a weak per- 
sonage. Indeed, he was exactly the contrary, as the pursuivant found, 
when, attempting to serve a writ upon the baron, the latter compelled 
the unlucky official to eat the half-pound of wax which formed the seal 
on the unwelcome deed. 

In the last-named century, however, if some barons found their 
daughters tarrying too long at home, others experienced difficulty in 
keeping them there. The latter was the experience of the first Baron de 
la Beche, in whose castle in Berkshire was sojourning Michael de Poy- 
nings, uncle to the lord of that name. Michael seems to have been 
there with a purpose that was exceedingly disagreeable to a high- 
spirited young fellow, John de Dalton, who took his own way to frus- 
trate it, by furiously assaulting the castle, slaying Michael, frightening 
the chaplain to death, and carrying off young Margaret de la Beche, 
whose bright eyes had brought about all this mischief. If this lady, like 
Lydia Languish, wanted a sensational elopement previous to a clandes- 
tine marriage and parental forgiveness, she had no reason to complain of 
the trouble taken to gratify her by her lover, John de Dalton. This 
little affair was forgotten in the public excitement subsequently caused 
by the marriage of John of Gaunt with his third wife, Katherine Swyn- 
ford. It was chiefly at court, however, that this wedding of so great a 
prince with a woman who was a “Gillian of the Bower” in all but 
virtue, was most hotly canvassed. ‘The princesses of the blood rated 
him stringently for his offence; and they never patiently tolerated the 
sight of the fair and frail mother of the Beauforts taking precedence of 
the noblest and “ virtuousest” ladies in the land. 

In connexion with the subject of English marriages of the fifteenth 
century, the most remarkable woman undoubtedly was Jacqueline of 
Holland. She was the first wife of the second Humphrey, who bore the 
title of the Duke of Gloucester. Romance has made more of a heroine 
of her than truth will warrant. The intelligence of the wedding set the 
Lancastrian court in a flutter, and raised the scorn of the humbled York- 
ists; for Jacqueline’s first husband, the Duke of Brabant, was known to 
be alive. Humphrey himself employed the precedent for purposes of his 
own. There was a young lady in waiting in Jacqueline’s court named 
Eleanor Cobham ; and we all know she was “ wooed an’ married and a’” 
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by Duke Humphrey, in spite of the protestations of Jacqueline to the 
contrary. The loves of this latter lady were all luckless. She fell into 
the hands of her enemy, the Duke of Burgundy, who, knowing her am- 
bition, compelled her to marry an obscure individual named Frank de 
Borselem, and, aware of her extravagance, cut her means down to the 
smallest possible limit. The ex-Duchess of Gloucester made Frank’s 
house the last place he cared to tarry in. 

Later in the century, we come to a prettier love-tale than any of the 
above. In the year 1496 died Henry de Grey, the last of the Barons 
Grey of Codnor. He was a remarkable man, a philosopher, who three- 
and-thirty years before his death had obtained a license from the king 
for the transmutation of metals. At Findernes, near Derby, there had 
been settled for generations a family of the same name as the locality in 
which they dwelt. Of that family, Catherine was the flower; there was 
no sweeter in the garden there, and they were famous, they being 
descendants of bright originals brought by Sir Geoffrey de Findernes 
from the Holy Land. Lord de Grey and Catherine might, I suppose, 
have married, since they loved each other as truly as any couple in the 
country, and there would have been no condescension in the baron’s es- 
pousing a lady descended from the great crusader. I am sorry they did 
not, and that they lived as if mother Church and the civil law had given 
their sanction. For Catherine and her children Lord de Grey made 
ample provision in a very remarkable and characteristic will. Long 
before she passed away, she hoped that the memories of this long- 
enduring love might continue with the Findernes flowers. This hope 
has been, in some degree, satisfied. To this day, the Findernes flowers 
continue to spring up in the old garden-ground. Without cultivation, 
there they appear in each succeeding year. Turn the ground to what- 
ever purpose you may, the petaled beauties still gently force their way 
through mother earth, and the “ Findernes flowers” perpetuate the me- 
mory of the Cross Knight, and of the Catherine who loved not wisely 
but too well the last Baron of the Greys of Codnor. 

In the succeeding, the sixteenth, century the first love-affair among 
the lords and ladies which raised much comment was that of the Lady 
Mary Hastings, the daughter of Francis, the nineteenth Earl of Hun- 
tingdon. This celebrated beauty received an offer of marriage from 
Ivan Vassilovitch, Czar of Muscovy. He seems at first sight a “ bra’ 
wooer” for an earl’s daughter; but, in truth, Lady Mary’s blood was as 
good as the Czar’s. She was (by her mother) the great-granddaughter 
of that Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, who was daughter of George, 
Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward IV. and Richard III. This lady 
of royal blood (Elizabeth called her brother “ beloved kinsman,” when 
she bestowed on him the manor of Henley; and he was, for a mo- 
ment, thought of as successor to Elizabeth’s inheritance) was not ill- 
disposed to accept the barbaric splendour placed at her disposal by the 
Czar; but she suddenly and definitively declined it, on learning that a 
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Czar of Muscovy might put away his wife without cause assigned, if he 
were so inclined. Thereupon this proposed match was broken off; but 
the memory of it is preserved in the Huntingdon family by a portrait 
of the intended bride, the imperial greatness which she missed being indi- 
cated by a crown lying unheeded at her feet. 

About the time the Czar was soliciting the hand of Lady Mary Has- 
tings, the Earl of Shrewsbury was wooing pretty Mistress Hewitt, 
daughter of Sir William the Clothworker, who was Lord Mayor of London 
in 1559. But pretty Mistress Hewitt was not to be tempted by a coun- 
tess’s coronet. She had never ceased to feel, first grateful, and then more 
tenderly affected, towards Edward Osborne, who, when he was her 
father’s apprentice, and she fell from a window of her father’s house over 
the Thames into the river below, had plunged in after her, and rescued 
her from death. Neither had Sir William forgotten the brave deed, nor 
the gallant apprentice by whom it was done; and he not only joined the 
young people’s hands, but so endowed Mistress Osborne with Welsh 
lands at Bilby and Barking, and the compact estate at Harthill in Not- 
tinghamshire and Yorkshire, that her husband was enabled to lay the 
solid foundations out of which sprang the ducal house of Leeds. 

The lucky apprentice proved a better husband to his wife than his 
contemporary, George Clifford, the third Earl of Cumberland, to his 
accomplished lady, the mother ofa still more accomplished daughter, 
the famous Countess of Dorset and Pembroke. The earl was a man of 
fine presence and of noble qualities, except fidelity to a high-spirited, 
comely, and virtuous wife. Perhaps she was too clever, notable, learned, 
and housewifely for so aristocratic a gentleman. She was well read in 
English authors, highly skilled in the uses of herbs, and could give as 
ugly and scientific names to minerals as any philosopher in that line, of 
her time. From this Minerva the earl ran away to live with a woman 
of quality, who was not less a fool than himself. Ultimately he made 
what the world called such atonement as was in his power: that is to say, 
being on his death-bed and unable to sin any more, he courteously sent 
for his wife, and expressed his regret at having sinned against her at all. 
After he had thus proved himself to be a “gentleman,” the fashionable 
world of his day gave him absolution, and the gay George Clifford de- 
parted in peace. 

The last year of this century was remarkable for the tying of a knot 
which was long in the doing, and which made many a gossip eloquent 
round a well-swept hearth. There was a rich ex-lord-mayor of London, 
named Spencer, who had lent money to Francis and Anthony Bacon and 
others, and who was so renowned for his wealth, that a Dunkirk privateer- 
captain conspired to waylay him between London and Islington, carry him 
down to the river, and ship him off, for ransom, to Dunkirk. Old Spencer 
had one fair daughter, Elizabeth, to whom went a-wooing the young 
Lord Compton, afterwards Earl of Northampton. The citizen did not 
esteem the courtier so highly as his daughter did ; and the courtier appears 
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to have set his rank at money’s worth against his condescension in being 
ready to espouse the pink of Islington maidens. He stipulated for a 
dowry of 10,0007. and the redemption of his land, then lying in mort- 
gage for 18,0007. more. The father, after agreeing to these terms, re- 
pented him of his liberality, pleaded a precontract of his daughter with 
young Arthur Henningham, and got clapt into the Fleet for contempt of 
a decree of court issued against him. He obtained his release, probably 
on promise of completing his own contract; but in place of doing so, he 
beat the too willing Elizabeth, hid her away among proctors and alder- 
men, and fancied he had foiled a young lord deep in love with a rich 
heiress prepared to become his wife with all possible unfilial alacrity. 
The bold young baron, discovering his lady’s lurking-place, is said to 
have cleverly carried off his little treasure thence, demurely ensconced in 
a baker’s basket. They were quickly married ; but “rich Spencer” never 
forgave the offenders, who nevertheless inherited his wealth, and turned 
his solemn, stately house in fashionable Bishopsgate Street, into a gay 
court. Elizabeth was indeed a rich argosy. At her father’s death, in 
1610, her husband found himself in possession of a fortune variously 
stated at three and at eight hundred thousand pounds. The accession to 
great wealth nearly deprived the poor lord of the use of his wits; and as 
his friends could not conceive that good fortune could so disturb a man’s 
mind, they generously attributed the mental uneasiness to remorse at 
having destroyed a parental codicil wherein 20,0007. were bequeathed to 
the poor ! 

Lady Compton, however, retained full possession of her bright wits, 
which were instantly occupied in devising how she might best enjoy the 
good luck that had fallen to them. There is extant a most characteristic 
letter addressed by her to her husband,—“ my sweet life,” as she calls 
him,—in which she proposes an arrangement for the increase of her state 
and dignity. ‘“ Considering,” she says, “ what care I ever had of your 
estate, and how respectfully I dealt with those, which both by the laws 
of God, of nature, and civil polity, wit, religion, government, and honesty, 
you, my dear, are bound to, I pray and beseech you to grant to me, your 
most kind and loving wife, the sum of 1€00/. per annum, quarterly to 
be paid.” 

This precisely-stated sum was “for apparel.” The lady further re- 
quires 6007. per annum, “ quarterly to be paid,” for the performance of 
charitable works; the administration of which, she adds, “I would not, 
neither will be accountable for.” Further, she requires three horses for 
her especial use, save when my lord might wish to borrow one; and a 
couple of waiting gentlewomen, as she “ believes it is an undecent thing 
for a gentlewoman to stand mumping alone, when God hath blessed their 
lord and lady with a great estate.” And then, that the Lady Eliza- 
beth grows a little imperious in her suggestions to her “sweet life,” let 
the following additional extracts show: “When I ride a-hunting or 
a-hawking, or travel from one house to another, I will have them attend- 
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ing. So for those said women I must and will have for either of them 
a horse. Also, I will have six or eight gentlemen; and I will have my 
two coaches, one lined with velvet to myself, with four very fair horses, 
and a coach for my women, lined with sweet cloth ; one laced with gold, 
the other with scarlet, and lined with watched lace and silver, with four 
good horses.” Also, the gentle Elizabeth “ill have” many other 
things, among them “ carriages as shall be fitting for all, orderly, not 
posturing my things with my women’s, nor theirs with chamber-maids’, 
nor theii's with wash-maids’.”” Thereupon ensue directions how the cham- 
ber-maids are to “ go before, with the grooms, that the chambers may 
be ready, sweet, and clean ;” and how she must have a mounted gentle- 
man-usher to ride by her caroche, in city op country.; and, besides her 
yearly allowance, twenty-gowns of apparel, ‘ very excellent good ones,” 
with 2200/7. to put in her purse, and 10,000/. to purchase jewels and 
chains; and her houses furnished as became the mansions of such a lady 
as herself; and her sweet life to “defray all the charges,” and pay all 
her debts, therewith acquit his own, and “ build Ashby House, and pur- 
chase lands; and lend no money, as you love God, to the Lord Chamber- 
lain.” And then, as if in surprise at her own previous modesty of de- 
mand, she adds, “‘ Now, seeing that I have been and am so reasonable 
unto you, I pray you to find my children apparel, and their schooling, 
and all my servants, men and women, their wages.” Finally, to com- 
plete the happy tranquillity of the marital mind, she bids her spouse 
beware of “ my Lord Walden,” who had declared if Lord Compton were 
dead, he, Lord Walden, would become father, brother, and husband to 
the widow. ‘God keep you and me from him and any such as he is !” 
and with this ejaculation, having nothing more to ask for the present, the 
far-seeing Elizabeth concludes with this comfortable paragraph : “So now 
that I have declared to you what I would have, and what that is that I 
would not have, I pray, when you be an earl, to allow me 1000/. more 
than now desired, and double attendance.” Is it a wonder after this that 
the poor lord lost his wits for a while, and was it necessary for his parti- 
cular friends to ascribe the temporary affliction to remorse of mind conse- 
quent upon an act of rascality? Although this marriage was a happy one, 
I doubt if “my sweet life” ever fairly recovered the wits so severely 
shaken by his astounding success in “Catching an Heiress.” My lord 
died in 1630; he had been waiting on the king at supper in Whitehall, 
had afterwards supped heartily himself; and then, with others, went to 
bathe in the Thames. ‘Have me into the boat again, or I am a dead 
man !” was his exclamation, when he had gone into the water only up to 
the knees; and he did die a few days subsequently in his lodgings at the 
Savoy. 

I fear old Spencer’s wealth had by this time been greatly diminished, 
as the son of this marriage, Spencer Compton, the second Earl of North- 
ampton, died, in 1642, involved in debt. He had wooed and joyously 
won the pearl of maidens, a jewel among wives, the most stout-hearted 
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of mothers, Mary Beaumont, daughter of Sir Francis; a woman who not 
only saw the battle of Edgehill, but looked on approvingly at her husband 
and three sons—her whole venture of worldly happiness—fighting fiercely 
in that terrible Sunday’s fray. All those boys were as honest as they 
were brave; and James, the eldest of them, when he came to his im- 
poverished inheritance, began to liquidate, as far as he was able, his 
father’s debts by selling his manor of Henley to Bulstrode Whitelock 
for 7501. 

Queen Elizabeth’s aversion to lose her maids of honour was actively 
shown when Lord Southampton married the fair, saucy, and impatient 
Mistress Vernon; and she was not the less angry when she became con- 
vinced that the remarkable couple in question had taken the best course 
under particular circumstances. Another marriage excited only her sur- 
prise, that of Henry de Vere, afterwards eighteenth Earl of Oxford, with 
Lady Diana Cecil, the most eminent beauty and the “ greatest fortune” 
of her day. De Vere had been a debauched ruffian, so utterly irreclaim- 
able, as it seemed, that his own mother abandoned him. Caprice took 
him abroad; whence, after an absence and self-imposed discipline of 
three years, he returned one of the most perfect gentlemen of his time. 
The daughter of the Earl of Exeter was the good angel who wrought 
this marvellous change, and she had no reason to regret having rewarded 
it by the triple gift of hand, heart, and inheritance. 

At this time a mésalliance was one of the most unhappy chances that 
could fall upon a family reckoning itself noble. The ninth Earl of North- 
umberland of the Percy line,—that pompous peer who, when Buckingham 
put six horses to his carriage, appeared abroad drawn by eight,—was 
depressed by and disgusted at his daughter’s union with Lord Hayes, 
Viscount Doncaster. Nevertheless young ladies sometimes wedded at 
greater disproportion than this, without any consequent loss of position 
or dignity, or attraction in the eyes of suitors. As an instance in point, 
it is only necessary to mention perhaps the most extraordinary of all the 
marriages of the sixteenth century, namely, that of Frances, daughter of 
Viscount Howard of Bindon. She was a great beauty, much influenced 
by romantic ideas, and still more by extreme baughtiness. Her beauty 
inspired a young vintner of London, named Prannell, with love; her 
romantic turn of mind bent her to listen to her lowly lover’s suit; and, 
notwithstanding her haughtiness, she became his wife. Having thus 
suffered what the heralds call “ disparagement,” although Prannell was 
a well-to-do citizen, who conld endow his wife with bravery of dress and 
adornment that might have made a duchess die of envy, Mistress Pran- 
nell was looked upon by the ladies as having forfeited a position which 
was irrecoverable. The men, however, thought otherwise; and young 
Prannell died; and his widow came down Cheapside in her weeds, cold, 
calm, and beautiful as the silver moon shrouded by a sable cloud. All 
gallant gentlemen paid her homage, and two went stricken mad for love 
of her. One of these swains was Sir George Rodney, a west-country 
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knight, the other Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford. This latter wooer 
had been all his life mad for love of some irresistible beauty ; his first 
wife was that demurely ardent Katherine, sister of Lady Jane Grey, for 
marrying with whom he incurred the almost comic, because impotent, 
rage of Queen Elizabeth, who clapt both the sighing offenders into prison, 
and was perhaps the only astonished woman in the kingdom when she 
subsequently discovered that the captives had contrived to meet, and 
that two sons born doubled the weight of her wrath. It was in after 
years, and in a second widowhood, that Hertford offered his hand, coronet, 
and estate to the blooming relict of the city vintner. ‘“ Mrs. Prannell is 
like to make a wide stride from that she was, to be Countess of Hert- 
ford,” writes Chamberlain to Carleton in 1698. The stride was made; 
the countess was enshrined in the most exquisite of bowers; the earl was 
at the summit of felicity, and the poor knight died of it. He died in most 
chivalrous fashion, if Arthur Wilson may be credited. The countess kept 
her state at that Amesbury where the unwisely-loving Guinevere con- 
cealed her sorrow ; and thither Sir George repaired, and taking his melan- 
choly to the little inn of the village, first pricked a vein, and then, with a 
pen dipped in his own blood, wrote some extremely dull poetry on his 
lady’s excellence and his own unworthiness: he is then said to have died 
in the high old Roman style by falling on his sword, while invoking the 
mistress who declined to accept his homage of love. Chamberlain, in- 
deed, in a more matter-of-fact way, states, that the poor fellow “‘ went out 
of his wits about Christmas,” and that “coming to the place where his 
mistress dwelt, he cut his own throat as an earnest of his love.” 

The viscount’s daughter, vintner’s widow, and earl’s spouse, had not 
yet done with perplexing the poor hearts of susceptible men. Here, 
while she and her lord keep loving household round a merry hearth, 
cometh a man of noble presence, merely to look upon her again, and 
again, and each time to love her better than when he saw her last. 
There is no scandal in it. The new adorer is there in disguise, meaning 
no offence beyond admiration. He simply wishes her well; and, as Pierre 
says, “ May not a man wish his friend’s wife well, and no harm done ?” 
But the countess is now a widow; still in her exquisite beauty, still most 
touched by romantic sentiment, still as proud as she is beautiful and 
romantic; and now she yields all to that noble Ludovic Stuart; and if 
it “was a stride” by which she passed from the vintner’s parlour to the 
earl’s castle, how much wider is the distance between her arbour in the 
citizen’s garden outside London Wall and the ducal hall where she now 
presides Duchess of Richmond and Lennox! There we leave this wife 
of three husbands. We only know one woman with whom she can fairly 
be compared, namely, young Lady Salusbury, who, as she was following 
the body of her lord to church, was wooed and won by Sir Richard 
Clough; and who, as she was leaving it, pleaded that engagement to 
another suitor, Morris Wynne, of Gwydir, to whom she promised her 
hand, should she ever follow her second husband as she had that day 
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followed her first. The case did occur, and the lively widow wedded, in 
due time, with patient Morris. 

The viscount’s daughter, whose last marriage brings us to the seven- 
teenth century, was a more worthy wife than the daughter of the Chief- 
Justice Coke who sold her to Villiers, Lord Purbeck. There is, however, 
in this case some excuse for the lady. She hated Villiers before mar- 
riage, and loathed him after. Hepworth Dixon, in his Personal Life of 
Bacon, has described in few and effective words, how the young wife 
fled from her home, during whole days and nights, walked the streets in 
male attire, gave herself up to Sir Robert Howard, and drove her hus- 
band first abroad, and then mad. For her conduct, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the younger brother of Villiers, procured her condemnation to 
stand in a sheet at the door of the Savoy church; but the profligate lady 
eluded all pursuit, effecting this on one occasion by escaping in a page’s 
dress, while the page, in hers, went down the Strand in a coach, with 
Buckingham’s men at the wheels. This affair almost drove out of notice 
what was considered an ill-assorted marriage of Lord Sheffield, who mar- 
ried the young daughter of Irwin, “ a kind of dancing-tutor to Prince 
Henry.” As this strange official, so called in contemporary documents, 
is also designated as Sir William Irwin, the grandson of the poet and 
general who fell in action against the insurgent Ket in Norfolk probably 
did not stoop much below his station to take the hand of the lady. He 
fared better than Lord Rochester did, who, marrying the divorced wife 
of Essex, was well-nigh brought to the block by that fair poisoner, 
for the “doing away” of Sir Thomas Overbury; and he kept a quieter 
house than ever fell to the lot of young Seymour, subsquently Marquis 
of Hertford, who in his early days wedded with that mature and auda- 
cious “ Lady Arabella,’ with some royal blood in her veins, and six-and- 
thirty years recorded against her, when she ran away with that impas- 
sioned lad, and made shipwreck of their fortunes. 

The remaining marriages of this century which challenged the public 
approval or censure were so numerous, that I can only allude to the most 
remarkable of them. First, there was that of the third Earl of Sunder- 
land, who was as versatile in love as in politics. After being engaged to 
Lady Anne Digby, daughter of the Earl of Bristol, he broke off the en- 
gagement, without cause assigned, and then not only rewooed but rewon 
the lady, and married her. Secondly, there was the “affair” between 
Rochester and Mistress Mallett, that rich northern beauty, who said of 
her numerous suitors that Lord Herbert was eager, Lord Hinchingbroke 
indifferent, Lord John Butler not welcome to her, Sir John Popham 
ready to make any sacrifice only to salute her, and Lord Rochester as 
ready to salute her whether she would or not. King Charles pleaded to 
the lady, in vain, for this last lover, who took his own course, and car- 
ried her off by force, as she was returning from Whitehall with her 
grandfather, Lord Hawley, after supping there with Mrs. Stewart. The 
outcry was great, but Rochester gained his point, and wedded the lady. 
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There were reverend men who could be as resolute as Rochester, but with 
a more pleasant audacity. I remember one very singular instance of this. 
The widow of the first Earl of Plymouth, a daughter of the Duke of 
Leeds, was proceeding gently along a gallery in the dusk, when she was 
as gently detained and straightway as gently kissed. The countess was a 
remarkably self-possessed woman, and instead of screaming, asked if that 
was intended for her! The reply came from the gallant Dr. Bisse, 
Bishop of Hereford, who pretended that he had mistaken the countess 
for a maid of honour. Thereupon ensued a quiet discussion in the twi- 
light, out of which came a matrimonial engagement, which was speedily 
fulfilled, to the great enjoyment of all parties concerned or otherwise. 
The bishop, however, was thought to be almost as bold a man as Sir 
George Rodney, the knight who married with the widowed Countess of 
Shrewsbury, the bold beauty who stood by, disguised as a page, while 
her paramour Buckingham slew her husband in a duel. Towards the 
close of this seventeenth century, people were wondering at a marriage 
which was described as that of “ Mr. Fitzjames, brother to the Duke of 
Berwick, with a poulterer’s daughter, sister to the Duchess of Northum- 
berland.” This was perhaps describing the union after the fashion of 
ill-natured and envious people. The father of the two ladies was only 
“Mr. Robert Wheatley, of Brecknock, Berks;” but as his daughter, 
when she became Duchess of Northumberland, was the widow of a man 
of such ancient family and estate as Thomas Lucy, Esq., of Charlecote, it 
is probable that Mr. Wheatley himself was a country gentleman of small 
means, and perhaps Jacobite principles, who may on his own farm have 
reared turkeys, and occasionally sold them. How easily an ill turn might 
be given to a description of the marriage of Lord Mansell’s son, early in 
the eighteenth century, with the daughter of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, re- 
membering that the gallant admiral had begun life a3 a shoemaker! 

A marriage where there was less difference of rank in the respective 
parties, but which was less productive of happiness, closes the nuptial 
record of the century. The union was that of the clever, gentle Charles 
Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, that melancholy man who brought in Wil- 
liam, would have brought back James, and was mainly instrumental in 
keeping the throne for King George. That attractive man,—towards 
whom Queen Mary is said to have been tenderly affected, and Lady Marl- 
borough to have downright loved, involuntary seducer as he was, with 
only one eye!—brought from Italy a bride who kept a couch for him 
stuffed with thorns, and who possessed a brother not at all desirable as 
a kinsman. This brother, the Marquis de Paleotti was, fortunately, 
hanged at Tyburn, on St. Patrick’s day of the year 1718, for stabbing 
his servant. 

This date brings us fairly into the eighteenth century, during which 
the waywardness of Cupid among the lords and ladies was so extrava- 
gant, and of such frequent occurrence, that to note every instance would 
be simply impossible. The name of Charles Talbot reminds me of an 
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Earl of Shrewsbury of the same name, whose sister Juliana married Mr. 
Ryan, an actor in Austin and Whitelock’s company, on the circuit em- 
bracing Newcastle, Chester, and Manchester. Austin has recorded the 
fact on one of his own play-bills, which I have before me. Ryan became 
a picture-dealer in Pall-Mall; but his fortune there was seriously injured 
by a chancery-suit, in which he became involved with Lord Lonsdale. 
He had but a melancholy prospect when Lady Juliana left him, a sor- 
rowing widower, with a numerous family relying on him for support. 
This marriage took place in 1784; but others as singular for disparity of 
rank had occurred earlier in the century. For instance, in May 1731, 
the Countess-Dowager of Winchelsea married Mr. Rawlinson, a wine- 
merchant; and, in 1739, Lady Henrietta Waldegrave, daughter of the 
first earl, and great-granddaughter of King James II., married Beard 
the actor. This was not the first instance of such a marriage, a “lady 
of family” having wedded with graceful Scudamore, of the Lincoln’s-Inn 
Theatre. Later in the century, Lady Susan Fox, daughter of the Earl 
of Ilchester, married O’Brien the actor, for whom Charles James Fox 
provided, most generously, at the expense of the country ! 

On the other hand, this century offers several examples of peers, or 
gentlemen of their family, wedding with actresses. There is scarcely 
any thing more touching in romance than the scene which took place in 
the room over the gateway of St. James’s Palace, when the great Earl 
of Peterborough took the shrinking but happy Anastasia Robinson by 
the hand, and in presence of his family acknowledged her as his wife. 
Before Peg Woffington left the stage, George, son of Lord Cholmondely, 
married her sister Mary. It was their daughter who, when lady-in- 
waiting to Caroline of Brunswick, was killed, in 1806, by the overturn- 
ing of a carriage in which that not very scrupulous princess was riding 
with Peg Woftington’s niece for a maid of honour. It was nearer the 
close of the century when the Earl of Derby made a countess of Eliza- 
beth Farren, actress, and daughter of a Cork surgeon without practice; 
and I may notice, parenthetically, here that, since the nineteenth cen- 
tury has thus far run its course, three earls—Craven, Harrington, and 
Essex, and one haron, Thurlow, nephew of the chancellor, mated with 
ladies who had previously been illustrious on the stage. Good Louisa 
Brunton, Miss Foote, and the silver-toned Kitty Stephens, became count- 
esses; and the voice of Mary Bolton won for her the baronial coronet 
which she worthily shared with Lord Thurlow. 

Dear old Mrs. Delany, when recording the marriage of Lord Oaer- 
narvon and a daughter of Lord Bruce, describes them as “the ugliest 
couple this day in England; but then,” she adds, “there’s riches and 
great alliance, and that is first to be considered.” Such consideration 
was undoubtedly exercised in connexion with many of the marriages of 
the last century; but there were many exceptions. The Duchess of 
Portland was in fits at her son, Lord Edward Bentinck, marrying the 
daughter of Cumberland the author; but the Dowager-Duchess of Lein- 
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ster did not scruple to “ make an honest man” of her son’s tutor, William 
Ogilvie. But there were weddings exhibiting wider extremes than 
these. When the vault at Cannons used to be shown, the visitor saw a 
handsome coffin without a plate, and he was told that it was “the dairy- 
maid’s;” that is, the Duchess of Chandos, who had been a dairy-maid 
before the second duke married her. Barlow, indeed, in his once fashion- 
able Peerage, says of Mrs. Anne Browne, as the duchess was called 
before marriage, that, “though brought up in her youth in the most 
abandoned scenes of low life, she was, after her marriage, celebrated for 
her prudence and discretion.” This union was childless; not so the 
other happier and more remarkable “ mésalliance,” if it may be so called, 
of the eighteenth century. When Farmer Hoggins, of Bolas, Salop, 
agreed to the marriage of his daughter Sarah with the gentleman who 
had been lodging with them, one Mr. Cecil, he little dreamed of the 
greatness to which he was raising her. When the bridegroom took his 
young wife “home,” it was to Burleigh, where she learnt, for the first 
time, that she was Countess of Exeter. The poor lady never fully re- 
covered from the shock of the discovery; but she left descendants, the 
inheritors or heirs of rank and fortune. Among the former may be reck- 
oned her son, the present Marquis of Exeter; among the latter, her 
great-grandson by her only daughter, the Honourable Mrs. Pierrepoint, 
whose only daughter married Lord Charles Wellesley, the elder son of 
which deceased lord is heir-presumptive to the dukedom of Wellington. 

The cases of Lord Coningsby and the Earl of Pembroke are less 
agreeable illustrations of the “social love” of the last century. The 
first-named nobleman had formed a “ love-match,” which was not child- 
less; but when he was created an English peer, the patent limited the 
succession to children he might have by his next wife. This caprice of 
my lord’s was never accounted for. ‘The Earl of Pembroke named 
above was that Henry Herbert who enjoyed the title from 1751 to 
1794. This earl, when married, eloped to Italy, in 1762, with Kitty 
Orby Hunter. He endeavoured to justify himself to his wife, in a polite 
letter, by expressing the great regret with which he had discovered that, 
long as he had known her, he had never been able to love her as much 
as she deserved; but he invited his wife to accompany him and Kitty 
in their travels abroad ; “and she,” says Walpole, “ who is all gentleness 
and tenderness, was with difficulty withheld from acting as mad a part, 
from goodness, as he had done from guilt and folly.” The nymph her- 
self was brought back to England in a privateer commanded by a friend 
of her father, one of the Lords of the Admiralty ; and she subsequently 
married Captain, afterwards Field-Marshal, Sir Alured Clarke. 

In the last century, the marriage of the two brothers of George III., 
namely, the Duke of Gloucester with the illegitimate daughter of Sir 
Edward Walpole, and the Duke of Cumberland with Mrs. Horton, the 
erst beautiful Anne Luttrell, set the gossip-world in agitation. Of the 
first of these ladies there are many graceful sketches in Walpole; of the 
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second, less is known; but Sir Robert Lawley gave a pleasant one, when 
he described his riding to a Christmas ball at Tamworth with Anne 
Luttrell behind him, on a pillion, with her hoop so adjusted for con- 
venience as to shield her face. I have been told on good authority that 
the registration of this marriage was entered on a page exactly behind 
that of the marriage of Prince George (afterwards George III.) with 
Hannah Lightfoot, the Quakeress; so that one entry could not be cut 
out without carrying off the other. 

Contemporary memoirs are so rich in details of the love-making, 
love-marring, and the marrying of the last century, that it becomes 
more easy to refer to the mass than to give samples from the measure. 
Suitors seem to have wooed like lovers in the seventeenth-century 
comedy. A newly-married pair, of rank and riches, went to court in 
two sedans, blazing with diamonds, and as eccentric-looking as a similar 
couple in a modern extravaganza. Occasionally, the apparently fondest 
couples were half-inclined to “ break off” and go home, after they had 
entered the church. It was perhaps this that made the minor poets so 
ecstatic when a noble pair were indissolubly bound in the “ chains of 
Hymen.” Such a poet celebrated the nuptials of the third Duke of Dorset 
with Arabella Cope in an ode which began with the odd assurance, that 
“Hills, valleys, groves, and sheep and fawns shall sing,” which luckily 
they did not. 

Amid the hundreds of marriages of the eighteenth century which 
crowd upon my memory, tle most agreeable to that memory is con- 
nected with a pale but noble-looking lady who was surviving, in old 
age, during the last half of it. I allude to Queen Caroline’s fair maid of 
honour, Mary M‘Kenzie, granddaughter of the Earl of Seaforth. Mary 
was loved by a young gentleman named Price, who unfortunately found 
such undesired favour in the eyes of the Countess of Deloraine, the 
“ favourite” of George II., that a nearly successful attempt to poison 
Mary was generally laid to the account of Lady Deloraine. The too 
good-natured queen gave a supper of reconciliation, at which all the 
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parties concerned, and some who were not, were present. As the young ( 

maid of honour slowly and feebly advanced on her entry towards the ( 

queen, every one saw with regret that her once exquisite complexion I 

was entirely destroyed. The queen herself could not help exclaiming in t 

the hearing of Mr. Price, “ How changed she looks!” “In my eyes,” V 

replied the faithful suitor, “she is more lovely than ever!” Caroline 1 

smiled. The young couple were married that summer; and the pale P 
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Che Life-boat. 


Tue official register of shipwrecks laid annually before Parliament by the 
Board of Trade reveals the “horrible and heartrending” fact that during 
the last eight or nine years there has been an average annual loss of 800 
lives, and a destruction of a million and a half of property, from shipwrecks, 
of one kind and another, on the shores of the seas immediately surround- 
ing the United Kingdom. In the year 1860, which, it may be recol- 
lected, was of an unusually stormy character, the number of wrecks was 
lamentably great; there being a total loss of 1379, or 146 above the 
average of the last six annual returns; nevertheless, it is a matter of 
sincere congratulation to find that the loss of life has been considerably 
less, being 536, or 264 under the annual average of the last nine years. 
More than four times that number were saved by life-boats, the rocket 
and mortar apparatus, shore-boats, &c., but, of course, in cases involving 
imminent risk of life, by far the largest proportion was rescued by that 
noblest and most effective means we at present possess of helping our 
shipwrecked fellow-creatures—the Life-boat. 

The question, “How to reduce these alarming casualties to a mini- 
mum,” is answered under these heads: By means provided on board 
vessels ; and by means provided on shore. The former can only be effected 
by the ship-owners themselves on board their own vessels, but the latter 
admits of the codperation of the State with the private benevolence of 
individuals. From the shore, there are three methods of diminishing and 
preventing casualties at sea: Ist, the improvement of existing harbours 
and the creation of new ones, and the maintaining a sufficient number of 
lighthouses, beacons, and buoys; 2d, the placing of life-boats wherever 
wrecks are frequent, and men can be found ready to work them; 3d, 
the provision of rocket and mortar life-saving apparatus in those places 
where life-boats cannot be made available. Under the admirable care of 
the Trinity Board, the lighting and buoying of our coasts are scarcely 
capable of improvement; but the question of refuge harbours is a vexed 
one. Many think that they should be constructed without Government aid, 
by the various shipping interests which derive the greatest benefit from 
them ; an idea that, even if a just one regarding every eligible locality, it 
would be almost impossible to realise, from the overwhelming expense. 
The works already in hand at Dover, Portland, Alderney, and Holyhead, 
progress but slowly in spite ofall exertions; a single gale often destroying 
the labours of months and the outlay of thousands. They, and other 
harbours of refuge proposed, or even now commenced, must be for the 
full benefit of the next generation rather than of our own; in the good 
time coming, there will, no doubt, exist a sufficient number around our 
coasts; but, meanwhile, we must actively have recourse to some readier 
plan for lessening the dangers of shipwreck. Since the passing of 
the Merchant Shipping Act in 1854, the rocket and mortar apparatus, 
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for effecting communication with wrecked vessels from the shore, has 
been placed entirely under the efficient superintendence of the Board of 
Trade, who work it through the agency of the Coast-guard force, the 
members of which, as sailors in the Royal Navy, are skilled in gunnery, 
and are therefore the fittest persons to be intrusted with its management. 
This apparatus, although most successful in its sphere, can only be em- 
ployed in the case of a wreck within shot from the shore. Some less re- 
stricted means of help is therefore necessary for the great bulk of casual- 
ties at sea, and this is found in the second method above mentioned—the 
placing of life-boats at suitable spots upon our coasts. 

And what, then, is a life-boat? We hear occasionally of its wonderful 
performances amid the fiercest gales, and feel proud to call ourselves the 
countrymen of its gallant crews; but, if not resident where one is stationed, 
most likely have but a vague notion wherein it differs from an ordinary 
stout sea-going boat, as its name suggests it does. We know that its duty 
is to go afloat in weather in which it would be impossible for an ordinary 
boat to live; but we may not know of the extent of its powers, nor of the 
way in which it is built so as to insure those powers. Nevertheless, the 
construction of the life-boat is well worthy of being understood, as well on 
account of the noble services it renders to humanity at large, and of its 
particular interest to every dweller in an island home, as of its great sim- 
plicity and almost perfect fitness for the performance of its duty. 

Like most of our institutions and inventions which have philanthropy 
for their end and object, the life-boat is of comparatively modern origin. 
Less than eighty years ago such a thing was not known. But in Sep- 
tember 1789, the wreck of the ship Adventure, of Newcastle, on the Herd 
Sand at the mouth of the Tyne, happening in the presence of thousands of 
spectators, powerless to assist the unfortunate crew that perished before 
their eyes, a subscription was thereupon raised, and a premium offered 
for the best model of a life-boat. One William Wouldhave was the 
only person, it is believed, who sent in a model to the Committee, the 
idea of which was suggested to him, as he stated to a friend, “by the 
circumstance of a woman, at the Field-House well, asking him to assist 
her to put a skeel of water on her head. She had a piece of a broken 
wooden dish floating in the water, which, he observed, floated with the 
points upwards. He turned it over several times, and ascertained that it 
always righted itself.” Some speak of Wouldhave as the inventor of 
the life-boat, but the Committee awarded the premium to Henry Great- 
head, a boat-builder of South Shields, “ who,” they said, “ suggested the 
material improvement of making the keel curved instead of straight ;” a 
principle precisely opposed to that most approved in the present day. 
Greathead was at once employed to build a boat on his plan. It partook 
of the appearance of a whale-boat; the stem and stern were alike, and 
raked so sharply, that while the extreme length measured 30 feet, the 
keel was only 20 feet long; beam, 10 feet; depth amidships, 3} feet. 
Buoyancy was gained by a cork lining a foot thick, which ran fore and 
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aft on each side from the deck up to the thwarts, and by a large cork 
fender outside, 21 feet long. She pulled 10 oars, but possessed neither 
self-righting power in the event of an upset, nor any means of freeing 
herself from shipped water. She was launched at South Shields on the 
30th January 1790, and in the following year, upon the very first occa- 
sion on which her services were required, proved her merits by saving 
the crew of a Sunderland brig stranded at the entrance of the Tyne. 
Some of these boats, variously modified from time to time, have done, 
and are now doing, valuable service at Shields, and other ports in the 
north of England. To Greathead, accordingly, is given the credit of 
having constructed the first practical life-boat, in consideration whereof 
he received the gold medal of the Society of Arts, grants of 1001. each 
from Lloyd’s and the Trinity Corporation, and 1200/. from Parliament. 
But four years prior to Greathead’s invention, Lionel Lukin, a 
London coach-builder, took out a patent for a life-boat, concerning which 
all records have been lost, saving that she had projecting gunwales, and 
derived her buoyancy from air-cases built in and around the sides, and 
under the thwarts. Lukin died at Hythe in 1834; and on his tomb- 
stone is inscribed: “This Lionel Lukin was the first who built a life-boat, 
and was the original inventor of that principle of safety, by which many 
lives and much property have been saved from shipwreck; and he obtained 
the King’s patent in 1785.” This epitaph, however, has not interfered with 
Greathead’s reputation: if he knew any thing of Lukin’s patent, at all 
events he rejected the latter’s system of air-cases, and adopted cork instead. 
Such is a brief outline of the history of the earliest life-boats. During 
the next sixty years a few others were built, and improvements suggested 
in those already in use—there were about six varieties altogether—but all 
were deficient in some one or other of the necessary qualities, and it was 
manifest that the requisite degree of excellence had yet to be attained. 
Under this conviction, Admiral the Duke of Northumberland, President 
of the National Life-boat Institution, offered, in 1850, a prize of one hun- 
dred guineas for the best model of a life-boat, as a means whereby the 
horrors of increasing shipwrecks, especially on the northern and eastern 
coasts, might be materially lessened. Not fewer than 280 plans and 
models were sent in to the committee of practical men appointed by his 
Grace to consider their merits. The examiners took as their standard the 
various qualities of a perfect life-boat, and noted how nearly the merits of 
the respective plans approximated to them ; asummary of these partial re- 
sults gave an aggregate result for each boat, and determined its relative 
excellence. After the six models standing best had been placed side by 
side, and their points carefully considered for the third time, the prize was 
awarded to Mr. James Beeching, of Great Yarmouth, as constructor of 
the boat which combined the greatest number of good qualities. She 
was of oak, clench built,—#.¢. the outside planking lapped one over the 
other,—36 feet long, 9 feet broad, had a nearly upright stem and a rather 


raking stern-post, and was ballasted by a light straight iron keel, and 2} 
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tons of water in separate compartments. Buoyancy was gained from 
air-cases placed at the bow and stern, around part of the sides, and under 
the deck, and also from an external cork fender, as in Greathead’s boat. 
Provision was made for freeing her from shipped water, and for self- 
righting, if overturned. 

But, curiously enough, although Mr. Beeching received the Duke’s 
premium, the examiners did not consider his boat, with all her merits, up 
to the mark ; their ideal of the English life-boat was not yet before them. 
Accordingly, a member of the committee, James Peake, Esq., Assistant 
Master Shipwright in H.M. dockyard at Woolwich (actively assisted by 
another member, Captain Washington, R.N., Hydrographer of the Admi- 
ralty), was requested by his colleagues to furnish a design for a life-boat 
which should combine as many as possible of the advantages, and have as 
few as possible of the defects, of the best of the models examined by them. 
Mr. Peake therefore designed a boat, which, by the authority of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, was built in Woolwich Dockyard, at the Government 
expense; and this, with even yet a few improvements, is the model of the 
present day. The Royal National Life-boat Institution builds from no 
other, and now possesses about 100 of them out of their total number of 
121; while many have been sent to Russia, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, Vera 
Cruz, Chili, and our colonies of Ceylon, Australia, and the Cape. 

Itis desirable that a life-boat should possess the following qualities: 

. Strength of build. 

. Ballast, and great lateral stability. 

. Extra buoyancy. 

. Immediate self-discharge of any water breaking into her. 
. Power of self-righting, if upset. 

. Stowage room for a number of passengers. 

- Speed against a heavy sea. 

This arrangement does not necessarily indicate any order of merit ; 
it has been adopted under the hope that, while the reader is shown how 
the model English life-boat embodies those properties in the highest 
degree, there may at the same time be presented to him, with the aid of 
the annexed plans, as lucid a picture of such a life-boat’s construction, from 
the laying down of the keel to the laying on of the last coat of paint, as 
if he were witness of the entire interesting process at Messrs. Forrestt’s 
building-yards at Limehouse. We will take as the type of a first-class 
life-boat just such a one as has been supplied within the last two years 
to Whitby, the Orme’s Head, Southport, St. Andrew’s, &c., viz. 32 ft. 
long, 8 ft. broad, 3 ft. 9 in. depth amidships, rowing 10 oars, double- 
banked, weighing 2} tons, and costing 1827. There are, chiefly on the 
Norfolk and Suffolk coasts, some larger sailing boats, built from a local 
design. Again, smaller and lighter boats, rowing 6 oars, single-banked, 
are constructed to meet the requirements of localities where there are not 
many boatmen to launch and man them. . 

1. Strength of Build.—Let our description commence, in ship-shape 
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style, from the keel. This is of American elm, and underneath is a false 
keel of cast iron weighing 8} cwt. The latter not only protects the former, 
but assists the boat’s stability, and even speed in heavy weather; and 
forms also a most important element in the power of self-righting, as will 
be presently shown. Above the keel an aperture is left for the planking 
which constitutes the hull to pass through on its way from gunwale to 
gunwale; then there comes a horizontal board called the ‘“ hog-piece,” 
and above that the keelson; these two are firmly bolted to the keel, and 
the whole forms a strong and rigid backbone ; the bolts, of course, pass- 
ing through the hull-planking. The hull consists of two layers, or skins, 
of white Baltic battens, laid diagonally without any timbers or ribs, as in 
ordinary ships and boats (excepting a few floor or transverse timbers). 
It is almost unnecessary to remark that the direction of the diagonal 
planking in the outer skin is crossed by that of the inner. These battens 
are half an inch thick, and every one passes between the “ hog-piece” 
and the keel, thus being a part of each side, excepting within about three 
feet of the forefoot, where they run into the rabbet of the oak stem, and 
similarly also at the stern. The skins are well nailed together with 
copper nails clenched, and have between them a sheet of painted canvas. 
Enough has now been said to show, with the assistance ofthe plans, that 
the general external form of the hull is that of a flat-floored boat, whose 
sides amidships are much lower than at the ends, on approaching which 
they sheer, or rise, considerably ; whose stem and stern rake, and are 
alike, or nearly so. So neat is the workmanship, that even at this stage 
of construction the inside of the hull looks almost as smooth as the inside 
of an almond-shell. Lightness, space, and great strength are gained by 
this diagonal system of building ; each plank is thoroughly bonded to its 
neighbour, and the entire hull, though but an inch thick, is rigid and 
almost indestructible. No better proof of the wonderful strength of one 


' of these life-boats is needed, than an inspection of the one which was 


battered against the sea-wall at Scarborough, on November 2d, 1861. 
Probably no boat was ever subjected to such a terrible knocking about, 
without being utterly destroyed, as this. She was repeatedly dashed by 
the waves against the Spa-wall with such violence that two holes, the 
smaller big enough for a man to crawl through, were stove in the starboard 
side; the strong iron rudder-fittings on the stern-post were bent like 
wire; and the external wale was ripped off, and now hangs around the 
side just as a great hawser would; but yet the hull, both in strength 
and form, is otherwise well-nigh uninjured, and scarcely a plank or a 
nail, saving those smashed away, have started. The external wale just 
mentioned is a thick rib of American elm, as tough as whalebone, that 
runs around the outside of the gunwale, and serves as a fender; from it 
hang life-lines, festoons of rope, to which persons in the water may cling 
until they can be assisted; the two central life-lines are festooned deeper 
than the rest, to be used as stirrups in getting into the boat, an operation — 
by no means easy for numbed limbs encumbered with saturated garments. 
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2. Ballast, and great lateral Stability—This stability, or tendency 
to preserve an upright position when afloat, is commonly called stiffness ; 
it is gained either by ballast, or by breadth of beam. Now, in a heavy sea, 
it is extremely dangerous if the ballast of any ordinary boat be of iron, 
shingle, or any substance of greater specific gravity than water; for, 
should the boat be filled by a wave, she must inevitably sink. But a 
life-boat is endowed with a great amount of extra buoyancy, and there- 
fore may carry ballast of any kind without risk. This not only gives 
stability, and consequently safety, but it acts as the fly-wheel which regu- 
lates, and carries past the “ dead points,” the motion of a steam-engine. 
The rougher the sea, the greater the momentum required by the boat to 
cleave through a heavy breaker, and yet still keep “way” on ere met 
by another, by which else she might be overcome, and, broaching-to, 
fall into the trough of the sea. Greathead’s boats usually dispensed 
with ballast, and relied on their breadth of beam (at least one-third of 
their length) for stability. The Norfolk ones ballast with water. It 
may seem strange to say that our boats are ballasted not only by their 
heavy iron keel, but also by light wood or cork; yet such is nevertheless 
the case. The floor of the boat is divided by bulkheads into compart- 
ments, communicating by drain-holes, through which any leakage can 
flow into a tank in the central compartment, whence it can be pumped 
out by one of the crew while afloat. These compartments are partially 
filled with large solid chocks of light wood, or of cork enclosed in water- 
tight casing, which constitute manageable, useful ballast, not liable to any 
accident while the boat remains uninjured, and keeping the water out, 
and adding to her buoyancy if the floor be stove in. 

3. Extra Buoyancy.—The property which especially distinguishes 
life-boats from all ordinary boats is their being unsubmergible. All of 
them possess it, though in some it is inadequate, or unskilfully applied. 
So long as the necessary space for rowing and working the boat, and for 
stowing shipwrecked people, is not interfered with, the amount of extra 
buoyancy cannot be too great. Air-boxes, filling up all the spare spaces 
within a life-boat, are the great means to obtain this end. Empty casks 
have been used, but are not suitable; for, since they do not fit closely 
together, water is harboured in their interstices. The improved Great- 
head boats, now in use at Shields, have air-cases between the deck and 
floor, and large side air-cases above the deck : it will be remembered that 
they do not require any space for ballast, as they trust to their great 
beam for stability. In our model boat, extra buoyancy is gained by the 
light wood of which the hull is built, by the wooden ballast, by air- 
compartments beneath the deck, by large fixed air-cases at the ends, and 
by smaller detached ones around the sides above the deck. 

We now come to the deck, which is of yellow pine, an inch thick, 
well caulked and rendered water-tight, and placed at, or rather above, 
what is called the load water-line, or that line up to which the boat 
sinks when laden. This deck runs throughout the length of the boat, 
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with a sheer fore and aft, and above it are the two large end air-cases 
respectively filling up the bows and the stern-sheets for about four and 
a half feet in length. A longitudinal bulkhead, in the plane of the keel, 
bisects each of these cases; hence, with the compartment below the deck, 
already mentioned, the extremities are amply provided against accidents ; 
if either division were stove in, the other two would bear them up un- 
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A. Deck. B. Relieving Tubes. C. Side Air-Boxes. D. End Air-Cases. d. Well. 














Fig. 4.—Minsuir Section. 


Fig. 3.—Bovy Pras, A. Side Air-Boxes. 
showing the exterior form of B. Relieving Tubes. 
' transverse sections at different ©. Air-Spaces, and Wood and Cork Ballast. 
f distances from stem to stern. D. Well. 


harmed. The main object of these end air-cases is, to provide self- 
righting power: were, however, the whole floor smashed in pieces, they 
alone have sufficient buoyancy to float the boat. . The detached smaller 
air-boxes extend along, and fit accurately to, the sides, from the level of 
the thwart (or rower’s seat) to the deck; and are considerably narrower 
at the top than at the bottom (see fig. 4): thus, if a sea be shipped, they 
perform the essential service of confining the water to the midship parts 
of the boat. They are strong, though made of dry fir only three-eighths of 
an inch thick ; the outside is then coated with Jeffery’s marine glue, upon 
which, while hot, thin canvas is laid and well ironed, just as a laundress 
would iron a shirt, until it almost becomes a part of the wood. They are 
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thus made perfectly water-tight, and when painted and numbered are 
ready for their places. The tops of the large end air-cases are in like 
manner covered with prepared canvas, additionally protected by a layer 
of cork having all the pores well filled with beeswax and varnish. 

4. Immediate Self-discharge of any Water breaking into her.—This is 
another of the peculiar characteristics of a life-boat ; and it is one that can 
only be obtained perfectly in those boats which have a water-tight deck 
at, or above, the load water-line. Decked life-boats relieve themselves by 
the following exceedingly simple contrivance. Circular holes, varying in 
number, and each six inches in diameter, are cut through the deck and 
floor; through these pass copper tubes tightly flanged down at each end : 
thus there is perfect communication between the sea and the deck, al- 
though no water can find its way into the spaces below deck. In the self- 
righting life-boats, a self-acting valve is fixed in each tube. Nothing can 
be simpler than the action of this valve. Shipped water, being unable to 
find any lurking corners, flows towards the lowest part of the deck, where 
the tubes are placed; and, in obedience to a common law of fluids, which 
bids them seek a uniform level (for the deck is at, or above, the water- 
line), it presses on the larger segment of the valve, which yields to its 
weight, and remains open until it has all run out; the valve then closes of 
its own accord, and no water, beyond the most trifling leakage, can find 
its way upwards. Should the boat be very deeply laden, the water will 
discharge itself until the fluid level outside and inside shall be the same. 

5. Power of Self-righting, if upset—The capsizing, in December 
1849, of one of the Shields life-boats alongside a wreck on the Herd 
Sand, whereby twenty out of twenty-four of the most skilful Tyne pilots 
perished, was the immediate cause of the Duke of Northumberland’s offer 
of a prize; and his Grace’s examining committee very wisely awarded a 
high figure of merit to a model,which possessed the power of self-right- 
ing. Unfortunately, accidents attended with loss of life befell the first 
two or three self-righting life-boats that were built, and, consequently, 
prejudice was fostered against what was deemed a dangerous innovation. 
But these accidents arose from causes quite independent of the self-right- 
ing power, chiefly from an imperfect mode of ballasting. There have not 
been wanting those who vigorously maintain that this most essential, but 
by no means universal, property is disadvantageous to stability and 
speed. The only means necessary to create it are, firstly, a moderate 
sheer of gunwale, so that the stem and stern of a boat are about 
two feet higher than the sides amidships; secondly, the extremities en- 
closed to constitute large end air-cases; and thirdly, a heavy iron keel 
and a nearly equal weight of ballast placed as near the keel as possible. 
The objectors allege that the ballast and the raised ends are unfavour- 
able to speed, and that when the boat heels over, the top-weight of the 
raised extremities renders her less steady than she would otherwise be. 
But these arguments are refuted by the results of experience. When one 
of these boats is upset, she rests for a moment upon the bow and stern 
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air-cases, with her heavy keel and ballast raised above the centre of 
buoyancy ; this, in mechanical language, is termed a position of “un- 
stable equilibrium,” in common phrase she is “ top-heavy.” The slight- 
est lateral motion will bring the keel on one side of the centre of buoy- 
ancy, its weight presses downwards on that side, and the floaty air-cases 
rising on the other, the boat recovers her proper position. 

6. Stowage-room for Passengers.—Batten-seats extend along the sides 
of the boat, slightly above the air-boxes, on which, and on the thwarts, 
about thirty persons can be accommodated, besides the crew, in such a 
boat as we are describing. 

7. Speed.—aA life-boat may be stable and buoyant, but if at the same 
time she is not fast, those and other valuable qualities are much lessened, 
nay, indeed, her safety may be seriously affected. It is desirable that 
she should possess all possible speed, not only in order to enable her to 
go to and fro upon her duties through lines of broken seas in the face of 
the most adverse weather, but also, as has been previously observed, to 
allow her to keep way on when encountered by tremendous waves. For 
such, if she is slow, may not only beat her back, but throw her end over 
end, or broadside to them, and upset her; on the other hand, if the crew 
are able to keep her bow on to one heavy sea until it has passed her, then 
she can gather fresh way, and meet another in safety. Although the 
high end air-cases may in some degree detract from the speed of these 
boats in a head-wind, they, nevertheless, have the more than eompensa- 
tory advantage of preventing the seas from breaking inboard. 

How best to propel a life-boat is a favourite subject of investigation 
amongst inventors. The screw and the paddle, variously modified, find 
many advocates. Only since the Scarborough disaster, in November last, 
some gentleman has proposed, in a letter to one of the morning papers, 
that life-boats should be built wider than at present, and be provided with 
two screws, worked by men in the same manner as if rowing, one fixed 
forward and the other aft, so that, however much the boat may pitch, one 
at least would be always immersed and fully effective. But however in- 
genious and feasible this and kindred schemes appear on paper, yet in prac- 
tice they must result in failure. Even if the weight of machinery could 
be tolerated in a life-boat, and the fires kept alight, steam could only be 
employed on so insignificant a scale, that its powers would be wholly in- 
adequate. And on a narrow deck, of which every square inch is valuable, 
amidst appalling storms and violent tossings, when it is absolutely neces- 
sary that every appliance should be of the simplest and most effective kind, 
and most familiar to those who use it, and when aiso one pitch might prove 
fatal, any contrivance for moving machinery by hand is equally impossible. 
We may dismiss without further scruple all novel and patent methods of 
propelling life-boats, and class them, at their best, in the same cate- 
gory with that machine of renown which, elaborately and expensively 
constructed, and worked under every possible advantage, was discovered 
to perform its duty—the cutting of a cabbage—nearly as well as would a 
common knife. The oar, whose use is second nature to a sailor, whose 
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movement is ever obedient to his quick eye and lusty arm, and can be ac- 
commodated to every heave of a wave, is the only instrument, excepting 
sails, by which a life-boat can be effectively propelled. The oars most 
suitable for life-boats are precisely similar to those used in the navy, ex- 
cepting that they are made of fir, which is as strong as ash, not so 
flexible, and much lighter, and therefore better able to afford support 
to a person in the water. The commonest method of securing an oar to 
the gunwale is in a rowlock formed by two upright pins, but this plan 
would never answer in a life-boat; for in a heavy sea the oar would be 
liable to get jammed and broken between the pins. Until recently, the 
oars of a life-boat played in a rope-ring, or grummet, thrown over a 
thowl-pin: this plan has the advantage of allowing them to float along- 
side when not in use, and so prevents the necessity of unshipping and get- 
ting them inboard when close to a vessel ; still, these grummets wear out 
and require frequent replacing. ‘To obviate this drawback, a new swivel- 
erutch has lately been adopted, which unites the useful qualities of the 
grummet with the durable ones of the crutch of a man-o’-war’s boat. 

The rudder projects considerably below the keel, and the manner in 
which it is fixed to the boat so as, nevertheless, not to interfere with her 
being launched from, or drawn up on to, the carriage, is ingenious, simple, 
and effective. Extending along nearly the height of the stern-post is a 
solid pintle; the rudder has a hollow pintle of the same length, which 
passes through a gudgeon, and then over the solid pintle. Tricing lines 
are fixed to the lower part of the rudder, and pass inboard over a small 
sheave at the post-head ; and by these it can be raised or lowered at plea- 
sure. A large sweep oar, resting in an elevated crutch on either quar- 
ter, is also used to steer the boat in addition to the rudder. The coxswain 
stands on a wooden grating, and behind him, on the stern air-case, hangs 
a life-buoy. 

Though, as a rule, it is considered better for the crew to row, yet 
many life-boats are provided with sails, to be used when their work lies at 
a distance, and the wind and other circumstances are favourable. The 
sails are a standing lug and mizen, both, of course, being storm-sails. 
But the life-boat generally is rowed, and in place of the foremast is 
stepped a stout bollard, to which a towing-line, or a rope from a wreck, 
can be made fast. All the clamps, sheet-hooks, and metal fittings are of 
galvanised iron. Up to about six inches above the water-line, the hull is 
painted white, above that light blue; and is throughout as smooth as a 
table, offering but little resistance to the water. 

It is far safer and better that a life-boat, having to proceed to a wreck 
at some distance from its station, should be conveyed on land to the near- 
est point, and thence start, instead of her crew undergoing the fatigue, and 
possible danger, of a pull along the coast broadside to the sea. The trans- 
porting carriage, which therefore is almost indispensable, is made up of 
a fore and main body (that can be entirely detached from one another), 
supported on four broad wheels. The main body consists of a keel-way fur- 
nished with rollers, whereon the weight of the boat entirely rests. The 
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fore carriage is double shafted—and, by the way, any magistrate or re- 
venue officer may, by the Wreck and Salvage Act, demand the use of a 
sufficient number of horses. Arrived at the point of departure for a wreck, 
the life-boat is thus launched. The crew are all ready on board, and the 
carriage is backed as far as necessary into the sea, towards which the 
bows of the boat point: the keel-way forms an inclined plane, down 
which, at a favourable moment, the boat is hauled by a few hands tugging 
at a rope rove through a sheave in the carriage; directly she is afloat, the 
crew give way and get a start before the breakers can throw her broad- 
side on the beach. 

Launching and beaching in heavy weather are operations of peril, re- 
quiring the utmost skill and coolness on the part of all hands. Our 
boatmen differ on many points of handling, especially according as their 
coasts are steep or flat. On the whole, their collected experiences seem 
to furnish the following general rules: In rowing to seaward against a 
heavy surf, speed must be given to a boat. In beaching through a heavy 
surf, (1) if the shore is flat, stop her way and back her against the surfs, 
or turn her head to seaward, and back in stern foremost; puil a few 
strokes to meet each heavy sea, and then back astern again. (2) If the 
shore is steep, go full speed end on at the beach, and in the act of landing 
turn the boat's bow half round towards the direction in which the surf is 
running, so that she may be thrown on her broadside up the beach, where 
abundance of help will usually be at hand to haul her as quickly as pos- 
sible out of the reach of the sea. The greatest danger to which a life- 
boat is subject is that of broaching-to when running before a broken sea, 
which should not be rowed away from, but allowed to pass. 

No one of the crew is allowed to take his place in the boat on service 
unless he has on a life-belt. The one supplied by the National Institution 
is the invention of Captain Ward, R.N., its inspector of life-boats, who 
has foregone all profit on this result of his useful labours, and has pre- 
sented it to the public. It consists of a number of regularly shaped 
narrow ribs of cork fastened on to a broad strip of canvas, in two rows, 
and is flexible énough to fit a man’s body like a jacket. Each man has 
his own belt, previously tied up to fit his person, hanging in its place in 
the boat-house; he has therefore but to slip it over his head, and to tie 
the waist-strings without troubling any one to help him. The chief ad- 
vantages of these life-belts are, that they possess greater buoyancy than 
any others, and afford protection to the body of the wearer from cold, 
and from injury when floating in the water; they are perfectly flexible, 
and of great strength and durability. 

The first coxswain is the captain of the boat; it is his duty to attend 
generally to her efficiency for service. He ought to have the sand swept 
away from the boat-house door, and the wheels of the carriage greased ; 
to see that the axes are sharp, that the lamp is ready trimmed, that there 
is a beaker of fresh water handy, and every thing ready for use at a mo- 
ment’s warning. On a wreck being reported, he must use his utmost 
exertions to assemble his crew, to launch the boat, and to proceed to as- 
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sist: should a sufficient number of his crew not be present, he may then 
select the best of the volunteers on the spot. -Arrived at a wreck, the 
Preservation of Life is to be his sole consideration ; he is at perfect liberty 
to throw overboard any property brought into the boat against his re- 
monstrance. For his services he has a salary of 8/. a-year, and on every 
occasion of going afloat to save life, he and each of the crew receive alike 
10s. by day and 20s. by night. Once a quarter the boat, fully manned, 
is taken afloat for exercise; and for this each person receives 3s. in 
smooth weather, and 5s. in rough, a preference being given to the latter. 
The boat is thoroughly examined and painted every year, so soon as the 
summer weather sets in. 

Such is the English life-boat, wherein we may justly take an honest 
pride ; for it has not been thought out and brought to its present perfec- 
tion merely to increase our wealth or power, or to forward any selfish or 
sordid aim, but solely in order to perform the sacred duty of trying to 
rescue from the awful horrors of death and sufferings by shipwreck, upon 
our coasts, human beings of all countries whatsoever. 

It is not the purpose of the present paper to recount any display of 
the life-boat’s powers in weathers of which those inexperienced in storms 
at sea can have but a faint notion; nor yet to enumerate a few of che in- 
separable instances of unflinching English pluck and endurance of her 
crews,—qualities all admire so much, and are only too glad additionally 
to welcome, when they are devoted, as in the present case, to the noblest 
of purposes. These tales have been most powerfully told by the Rev. 
J. Gilmore, M.A.,* in two articles entitled “The Ramsgate Life-boat” and 
“ A Night on the Goodwin Sands,” that are hardly to be read without a 
swelling heart and a moist eye. 

We have now only endeavoured to describe with accuracy the nature 
and construction of these life-boats. Under the skilful guidance of heroic 
yet unpretending crews, all the boats of the Institution perform wonders; 


and during the years ’60 and ’61 have alone saved 500 lives, including — 


63 foreigners. Upon their establishment and maintenance in a state of 
thorough efficiency, the National Institution has, in the same period, ex- 
pended nearly 20,000/., and to enable it to perpetuate its vigorous efforts 
earnestly and justly appeals to the public. 

The hope has been entertained that every crumb of knowledge con- 
cerning them must possess some interest for all friends of humanity,—and 
of patriotism also, for the men saved still live to be the chief sinews of 
our national strength,—and that when a fierce gale howls around, and our 
thoughts cannot help turning to the poor folks at sea, perhaps at that 
moment shipwrecked, we may have a greater appreciation of, and a re- 
newed confidence in, those wonderful boats, in which some of the noblest 
of England’s sons are hastening to the rescue, and are braving the direst 
hardships—it may be, death—for their fellow-creatures’ sake. 





* Macmillan’s Magazine, 1860. 
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An Unworshiped Hero. 





Wao has not, in the by-paths of his reading, or in the chance intercourse 
of society, stumbled upon the record, more or less clear and complete, of 
one whose noble deeds as much deserved a deathless monument as any 
to whom the world has loudly recognised and imperishably registered its 
debt of reverence and honour? It is a pious task to rescue, when we can, 
the names of such from their unmerited obscurity; and to glean thus 
after the often too carelessly gathered harvest of Fame, is of much profit 
and comfort to the humbler and poorer labourer in the field, who, like 
most of us, stands but a remote chance, whatever may have been our 
toils and sacrifices, of being remembered otherwise than in such acci- 
dental and stray notices—in small type and on the margin of the page 
of history. 

Thus much apology was needed to introduce to the reader and soli- 
cit his attention and interest for the unfictitious name and true history of 
Charles Delabussiére. 

For the purpose here in view there is no need to revert to the birth, 
parentage, and education of this unknown hero, as, with many another 
his like, there was an appointed time for the destined development of his 
heroic qualities, before which and afterwards his life flowed on a compa- 
ratively smooth and level stream. Cincinnatus, taken from his plough to 
save his country, and returning to it, the task accomplished, is the common 
and perhaps mythical type realised in such lives. Delabussiére, however, 
was not quite leading so retired and obscure a life as the eminent agri- 
culturist who defeated the Volscians, at the time this history is about to 
take him from his ordinary avocation to play his obscure but memorable 
part in the events of his time—not an uneventful one, for it embraced the 
fall of the old French Monarchy, the Convention, the Reign of Terror, and 
other noteworthy incidents of modern history. He was indeed well known 
to a large though humble and obscure portion of the Parisian public, 
chiefly inhabitants of the Faubourg St. Antoine; and not very many 
years since more than one glib-tongued old gossip—once a smart and 
blooming grisette of that quarter—would, at the name of Delabussiére, 
have cackled herself into a fit of coughing, while her moist eyes gleamed 
with the laughing light reflected through half a century of gloom from 
the irresistible drolleries performed by a favourite actor, so called, of the 
ThéAtre Mareux, than whom in his day few were more distinguished for 
their “exquisite fooling ;” none with more humorous expression of pru- 
dently bridled indignation or generously concealed pain would pocket 
the insult ofa blow, whether from a flank attack, as by a box on the ear, 
or a charge of foot in the rear; none whose tongue knotted itself more 
inextricably in an attempted excuse or explanation, or in whose fatal 
hands the fragility of plates and dishes would be submitted to a more 
direct and certain test. Yet, as shall presently appear, this grimacing 
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buffoon, this tongue-tolling jack- pudding, who floured his face and 
wore motley to win a titter from grisettes or tickle the coarse ribs of a 
workman into a convulsive roar in a fourth-class suburban theatre, was a 
man of so brave, firm, and daring a soul, and of such cool and dexterous 
presence of mind, that not France nor any other nation can do much more 
than find his match. He hoodwinked all the men of blood of that day, 
tricked, bamboozled, and fooled them precisely as an adroit valet of the 
old comedies leads by the nose the rivals and enemies of the young lover 
his master. He set his keen wits against the vigilant and practised intel- 
lects of such men as Marat, Danton, and the rest of them, and beat them. 
The game was one in which his adversaries were adepts nevertheless—the 
GuILLoTinE. The stakes were human heads, and Delabussiére mulcted 
them out of a round eleven hundred. Eleven hundred heads—to a hair. 
There is no mistake, I believe, in the reckoning, for the names of all to 
whom they belonged—not obscure ones many of them, like that of their 
preserver, but known and noted—could he have set down and published. 
In his balance-sheet of worldly dealings this goodly array of names 
might he have scheduled as debtors to his estate—debtors for their lives, 
or the gratitude generally supposed to be due in exchange for such a 
boon—but, alas, without swelling his assets to the extent of one good 
turn! Bad debts all to a man! It is something, however, to have 
earned the ingratitude of eleven hundred fellow-creatures, and few men’s 
virtue has had to pay in to its own account a handsomer reward in the 
shape of self-approbation. 

Before coming to that crowning passage of Delabussiére’s life which 
discovered in the amusing comedian a man of heroic stamp, a glimpse at 
the general turn of his character and disposition, and the ordinary habits 
of his life, will enhance by contrast the effect of the narrative which is 
about to follow, and heighten our appreciation of the infinite varieties of 
human nature which it so remarkably illustrates. LEccentricity—so far 
as it implies an inherent inability to comply with the humdrum routine 
of life—was his main characteristic. He was in perpetual revolt against 
tyrant custom and all his petty satraps, fashion, etiquette, and the whole 
tribe of social observances and ceremonies. Nay, so rebellious was he 
against all appearance of method and regularity, that he would disre- 
gard the very order of nature :—day and night, winter and summer, 
might rule other men’s actions; he heeded them not. All divisions of 
time, and all instruments cunningly devised to mark them, he disregarded 
and contemned. Independence ofall outward control was the overruling 
passion of his existence. Not that he was obstinate and cross-grained, 
but that to obey any other impulse than his own sweet will was to him 
an insupportable and galling yoke. In one respect only was his tameless 
spirit docile and willing to don harness and trudge it on a beaten road— 
his love of the theatre was stronger than his love of independence, and 
won him over to obey the exigencies of a profession to which punctuality 
and regularity are essential. But it was not without many a desperate 
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struggle, and if at last he succumbed, it was with that fretful and testy 
grace with which a man submits to the tyranny of the woman he adores. 
But in the same measure that he wrestled and fought with iron determi- 
nation against all arrogated power and merely brutal force, he would 
be tender and complying towards the weak. That such a man, notwith- 
standing all his mutinous habits against the received notions and usages 
of society, should have been generally beloved is not astonishing, espe- 
cially as he carried about with him a perpetual charm in the easy frank- 
ness of his manners, his unfailing flow of spirits, and never-tiring readiness 
to be of service to others. 

One point in Delabussiére’s character has yet to be mentioned. It 
is one which, if it tends to make a man notorious, seldom adds to his 
popularity ; we mean the love of practical joking and mystification, or 
what, in the slang of the present day, is called “selling.” Such humour 
as belongs to this description of amusement is not of the highest or most 
refined order, and is happily now almost entirely banished from the habits 
and manners of modern society ; a fact that may be adduced as a decided 
symptom of the march, if not of intellect, of taste and good sense. Save 
a hoax or two recorded in the country papers, and enacted by half-educated 
provincials, since the days of Theodore Hook no very flagrant instances of 
this jesting in action on a scale sufficiently large to be made the matter 
of public talk have occurred. Previous to his day, the coarser tone 
of even the most refined society procured a keener appreciation for this 
species of fun, and it was consequently more frequently resorted to, not- 
withstanding that the practice of duelling must have rendered it peculiarly 
dangerous to the ingenious contriver of the jest. To Delabussiére, 
however, this very peril seems to have acted as an incentive, and it con- 
siderably heightened his relish for the joke practised when to its own 
point was added that of the sword of its enraged victim. One instance 
of the dauntless bravery with which he would pluck the flower Mirth from 
the nettle Danger is sufficiently striking to relate, although the originality 
of the adventure suffers some deduction from its resemblance to the cele- 
brated escapade of Sainte-Foix, apropos of the bavaroise an lait. There 
was in those days a certain Chevalier La Béise, a determined swash- 
buckler, who, on the strength of his almost matchless skill in fence, 
gave himself the most offensive airs, staring with insolent defiance at 
all he met, hustling those who did not immediately yield him as much 
elbow-room as he required, using habitually the vilest language and the 
most blasphemous oaths; and, in short, the pest and bugbear of every 
public place. Delabussiére, at the time he played the bold prank about 
to be related, was a cadet in the Savoie-Carignan regiment, and being 
on leave in Paris, had been merrily breakfasting with a few comrades, 
when they encountered this noted bully dressed out in the most astound- 
ing fashion, every thing about him being bran new, and arranged with 
the most dandified precision. Thus attired, and with a countenance 
beaming with the most robust health, he was being wheeled along in a 
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bath-chair, bearing himself with as dignified and majestic a demeanour 
as though he were being drawn in state by four plumed horses. This, 
too, on a magnificent day, with the sun shining brightly, and the streets 
as dry as a bone. Revolted at such a piece of outrageous coxcombry, 
Delabussiére vented his indignation aloud; but was immediately checked 
by his companions, who informed him, in a whisper, who the object 
of his wrath was, and of the danger he ran should his remarks be 
overheard. Far from this information having the effect intended, Dela- 
bussiére seized at so glorious an opportunity of indulging his love of 
practical joking at the expense of one so capable of vindicating his dignity, 
should his self-love wince under the operation. He immediately laid a 
wager that he would make this terrible fire-eater alight from his fantastic 
equipage, and he, Delabussiére, would take his place in it himself. The 
bet was accepted; away ran Delabussiére after the offensive bath - chair, 
and, stopping it, addressed the occupant with the most refined politeness. 

“A thousand apologies for this interruption, monsieur; but I have 
just one observation to make.” 

“ An observation, sir!” replied the astounded chevalier; “well, sir, 
proceed.” 

“Perhaps what I am going to say may appear somewhat indiscreet 
from a perfect stranger,” continued Delabussiére, still with unaltered 
politeness ; “‘ but it really does seem astounding that a man of your age— 
a fine, well-grown person, in robust health—should, on a perfectly fine 
day like this, have yourself wheeled about in a bath-chair.”’ 

So utterly impossible did it seem to the chevalier that any one in his 
senses should thus brave his well-known invincibility as a swordsman, that 
he treated this impertinent interference as the act of a lunatic, and, taking 
little notice, would have proceeded on his promenade; but Delabussiére 
was not to be so dismissed, and, laying his hands on the bath-chair, in- 
sisted that the chevalier should not continue to compromise his pretensions 
as aman of taste by rendering himself ridiculous in the eyes of the whole 
town. He must request him to alight. He had really taken a fancy to 
his personal appearance, felt an interest in him, and could not suffer him 
to remain in that bath-chair. The chevalier could no longer mistake the 
intentions of Delabussiére, and in a moment was standing before the 
officious guardian of his reputation, and demanding, sword in hand, the 
production of his titles to the office he had assumed. After a few passes, 
. the chevalier’s audacious adversary had obtained sufficient evidence of his 
skill to reflect upon for the next three weeks. Remarking that the 
quarrel was none of his seeking, the victorious duellist was about to re- 
turn to his whimsical conveyance, when the wounded man exclaimed, 

“Never mind whose quarrel it was, but you are surely not going to 
ride off in that chair—you who haven’t a scratch—and let a wounded man 
hobble home the best way he can?” 

After a stare of bewilderment, the chevalier, finding the appeal un 
answerable, walked away on foot with a— 
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“Well, take the confounded chair, and the devil go with you!” 

“The same to you!” answered Delabussiére, as he mounted the chair 
the triumphant winner of his wager. 

This intrepidity in indulging his humour for espiégleries was sub- 
sequently still further exemplified when, at the outburst of the Revolution, 
he ventured to amuse himself at the expense of the ferocious mob, which, 
puffed up with the conceit of its majesty, was ready to wreak a terrible 
vengeance on any who attempted to trifle with its sovereign dignity. 
Sometimes he would assume the character of one of those prating orators 
who were designated motionnaires, and to whose inflated balderdash the 
clubs would listen by the hour, so long as the language was sufficiently 
spiced with terrible denunciations of the enemies of the Republic, and 
lubricated with sufficiently gross flattery of the supreme wisdom, virtue, 
and power of the people. After keeping the attention of his audience 
in suspense for an hour with the most high-flown tirades of republican 
sentiment, and working them up, step by step, by every expedient of 
clap-trap oratory, to an almost frantic state of excitement in anticipation 
of an important denunciation, or a piece of startling intelligence, he would 
terminate his discourse with some ludicrously trifling disclosure, such as, 
that his pocket-handkerchief had just been stolen from his pocket, or 
that a document had that moment been placed into his hands, which, 
when he proceeded to read it, would turn out to be the hand-bill ofa 
quack doctor. He had a peculiar process for eluding the grasp of the 
hundreds of exasperated arms which, on these occasions, were tumul- 
tuously stretched out to seize him: by diving down and gliding with eel- 
like agility between the legs of the crowd, he would emerge at some 
distance from the centre of the riot, and so effect his escape unnoticed. 
Practised, however, and inconceivably nimble as he was in executing this 
manceuvre, he was often within a hair’s-breadth of paying for his amuse- 
ment with his life, or, at the least, a ducking in the baignoire nationale, 
as the central basin in the Palais Royal was called with grim playfulness. 

If these tricks upon the supreme authority of those evil days did not 
bring down immediate and condign punishment upon their author, yet 
Delabussiére was too apt to give free utterance to his feelings and 
opinions not to begin ere long to be classed among the suspects, or 
at least the soupconnés d’étre suspects; and the disorders of the times 
having deprived him of the means he had laid by as an actor, his friends 
endeavoured to obtain employment for him under the “Comité de Salut 
Public ;” it being thought that no safer place could be found for one so 
deeply compromised than in the very cave of the monster whose clutches 
he had so much reason to fear. He first went into the “ Bureau de la 
Correspondance,” which was the great centre to which all the denuncia- 
tions from every part of the country were addressed. Delabussiére was 
so sickened with the evidences of loathsome baseness and inhumanity 
presented in these documents, that he resolved to resign his post ; but 
the friend by whose influence he had obtained it remonstrated with him 
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on the folly of such a step, which might cost him his life, and to satisfy 
him in part procured his removal to what was called the “ Bureau des 
Pidéces accusatives.” Here he was placed in charge of the registers 
containing the names of all who were under imprisonment, and the docu- 
ments setting forth the evidence against them; and to this fortunate 
appointment, as shall presently be shown, not a few of his fellow-actors 
and actresses, and hundreds of others, were indebted for their lives. 

A few words are here necessary explanatory of the proceedings of the 
*- Comité de Salut Public” in the cases of accused persons, and of Dela- 
bussiére’s share in these by virtue of his new office. The documents which 
passed through his hands consisted of the original denunciations; the 
certificates of the arrests which followed them; particulars regarding the 
persons arrested, called états raisonnés des suspects, and supplementary 
notes, called notes individuelles; lastly, the documens justificatifs, or 
proofs of the charges alleged. There were four offices of a similar de- 
scription, and all centred in one general office, to which the agent of the 
commissioners of the people, who held their sittings at the Louvre, ap- 
plied for the materials on which to base their sentences of condemnation. 
The registers in which these documents were entered Delabussiére desig- 
nated les régistres mortuaires, or, as we should say, “ bills of mortality ;” 
for to be arraigned before this dreadful tribunal was, with the rarest 
exceptions, to be already numbered with the dead. To reduce the num- 
ber on this dreadful list became the sole and all-absorbing thought of De- 
labussiére. The “Comité de Salut Public” was in so brisk a current of 
its bloody business, that, like many other firms driving a roaring trade, 
its book-keeping was not of the strictest description. Its incomings and 
its outgoings were not by any means carefully balanced, and so long as 
a steady average of heads was falling daily, the prison account and the 
guillotine account were not minutely scrutinised or compared. Con- 
ducting its affairs in so heedless and unmethodical a fashion, it is not 
surprising that not a little embezzlement, as in other ill-regulated establish- 
ments, took place under circumstances so tempting to the most ordinary 
humanity. Many of the employés in these register-offices were there from 
the same motives which led Delabussiére to accept so repulsive an employ- 
ment, and ventured from time to time'to defraud the guillotine of a stray 
victim or two. But these were dabblers in the business; the wholesale 
peculator—the Pullinger of this Bank of Blood—who resolutely pursued 
his holy frauds to the tune of hundreds, in spite of daily, hourly peril of 
detection and almost instant death, was the man to whose unhonoured 
memory these pages are a slight tribute. 

A comedian of the Théitre Francais has given in his memoirs the 
following account from the lips of Delabussiére himself of the modus 
operandi pursued by him at this momentous period of his life. “My 
first object,” he said, “ was to save all fathers and mothers of families in 
whatever condition of life; this I thought would bring me luck,—to save 
a father is to save a household ; its daily bread is in him. When I had 
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abstracted the documents relating to my foredoomed prisoners, I put 
them aside in my solid draw of oak, tightly fastened with a lock and 
key. Then, it being requisite that the executioner should deem his ac- 
count quite correct, as otherwise all would be lost, and myself into the 
bargain who desired to save others, I put back into the fatal carton, or 
rather into the horrible basket, all the heads which needs must be given 
up to the hydra to be devoured. There was plenty of work then, and I 
had gotten myself the reputation of a zealous officer, that it might excite 
no surprise if I were seen at somewhat unusual hours. It was in the 
summer, and at one o’clock in the morning, I used to present myself as if 
I were going to the “ Comité de Salut Public,” taking good care to choose 
the time when its members were assembled in deliberation. Fortunately 
I was not known to every one, and as all that concerned the attendants 
was to ask for my entrance-card, I soon contrived to find my way to my 
office. The keys were deposited in a place agreed upon between the chief 
clerk, the office-keeper, and myself. I crept in stealthily, making no 
noise, and without a light; I felt in my drawer for the selection made 
during the day. What joy was mine the first time I thus snatched a 
number of unfortunate beings from certain death! But after the first 
moment, into what a state of perplexity was I thrown! How was I to 
dispose of this bundle of documents? It was all very well to find my 
way in, but could my exit be managed equally well under a system of 
the most rigorous inspection? That day I had in my hands the lives of 
MM. de la Tour du Pin, de Villeroy, d’Estaing, de Gouvernay ; of M. de 
Senechelles, his wife and daughter; of Mme. le Prestre and her two 
young ladies—a magnificent haul! To have let it slip, would have been 
like driving them myself to the scaffold! Yet what was to be done? 
the records were voluminous; burning was impracticable—a fire in the 
heat of summer! I wrung and hammered my thoughts, my brain was 
on fire, a frightful headache seized me. My sufferings were getting 
beyond endurance, when, to refresh my burning forehead, I bethought 
myself ofa pail of water which served to cool the wine for our breakfasts. 
As I plunged my hand in, a sudden inspiration flashed upon me. O 
mon Dieu! mon Dieu! These papers 1 held in my hand, could I not 
lessen their bulk, reduce them to almost nothing by soaking them? Ah! 
I exclaimed, Carrier, the cruel, has his submersions—his noyades, to 
destroy lives; I will have mine to save them. And forthwith I went 
to work, making the paper ductile, pressing it between my fingers, 
kneading it into a paste, and transforming the fatal records into a num- 
ber of knobs, which it was easy to hide away in my pockets. And as 
one idea leads to another, I there and then settled a complete plan of 
annihilation. I went to the Bains Vigier, and there I divided my large 
knobs into a number of small pellets, and so launched my small flotilla 
of worthy people, the course of whose navigation I followed in my ima- 
gination as it triumphantly coasted along the edge of the Place de la 
Révolution, headed by M. d’Estaing, the first mariner of the day.” 
VOL. IV. AA 
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That the ingenious manceuvre thus graphically described by its author 
was not carried out day after day without the most constant and immi- 
nent danger may be well conceived. Notwithstanding the general laxity 
in the mode of transacting the business of the revolutionary assizes, there 
was always the danger that particular victims, especially and with pecu- 
liar emphasis marked out for death in the minds of certain members of 
this awful tribunal, might be included among those on whose desperate 
condition the Bains Vigier operated with such salutary effect. In that 
case, they would certainly be inquired for, and detection must almost as 
certainly ensue. In fact, Fouquier Tinville did once actually come down 
to the office in which Delabussiére was employed, and complained that 
there was evidently great negligence among the clerks. In one notable 
instance of the very kind in question, Delabussiére wilfully braved the peril 
of detection when it seemed almost impossible that he should escape. It 
was to save the lives of the actors of the Comédie Francais, who, as the 
former servants and pensioners of the. Crown, were especially tainted with 
royalism, and of whose execution it was intended to make, in a double 
sense, a theatrical effect. Suspicions were already rife of some under- 
hand practices by which the guillotine was being defrauded of some 
part of its daily rations; but it was determined that this dainty dish 
of the ex-king’s actors should of a certainty figure at the monster 
banquet. 

Notwithstanding this ominous state of things, Delabussiére, by. the 


utmost daring and equal cunning and presence of mind, was actually . 


instrumental in saving the lives of his brethren of the Comédie Francais. 
The whole proceeding is worthy of being recorded, and as a remarkably 
complete and minute account of it has been preserved through oral tra- 
dition, it shall be included in this narrative. 

On the night of the day when the depositions against the king’s ac- 
tors came into Delabussiére’s charge, the occasion appearing favourable 
for his operations, at about midnight he as usual presented his entrance- 
card to the attendant at the Tuileries, and was allowed to pass on towards 
the apartment in which the Comité de Salut Public held its sittings, and 
which was situated in the Pavillon de Flore. Instead of entering here, 
however, he ascended to the story above, and entering his office began 
converting the documents he had already set aside into pulp, excepting 
from the process, however, a small packet carefully and mysteriously 
sealed with three seals, and on which, by the glimmer of light which 
penetrated through the window, he deciphered this inscription, Affaire 
des ci-devant Comédiens Francais. Having already destroyed a quan- 
tity of papers referring to these very individuals, he was not a little 
puzzled to guess what could be the contents of this special packet. There 
was no time, however, for opening it, as already much had been spent in 
his previous operations. As it was of no great size, and might contain 
information of infinite use to him in his work of humanity, he deter- 
mined to slip it into a side-pocket, where he hoped it might remain un- 
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discovered till he could examine it in all security. The virtuous letter- 
stealer then, with his usual cat-like precaution, proceeded to effect his 
retreat, but was suddenly startled in the midst of his nimble and furtive 
movements by a noise at no great distance from him. 

While Delabussiére is anxiously listening to discover whence this 
sound proceeds, a slight sketch of the interior plan of the part of the 
Tuileries in which the incidents about to be described occurred, will give 
them a more vivid interest. The office in which Delabussiére worked 
communicated with the Pavillon de Flore by means of a wide staircase, 
at the top of which was a splendid hall, or, as the French call it, vesti- 
bule. This vast apartment resembled in its position the famous Salle des 
Pas perdus of the Palais de Justice, and at one end of it was a staircase 
leading up to the offices of the Police générale, more especially to that in 
which the affairs relating to the revolutionary prisoners were transacted. 
At the bottom of this smaller staircase stood an enormous chest, clamped 
down with iron fastenings, in which, during the winter, fire-wood for 
the supply of the different offices was kept. 

Let us return now to Delabussiére, who is creeping down the large 
staircase, halting at every moment to catch the sounds which had startled 
him, and if possible discover their source. Presently, to his terror, he has 
distinctly recognised the voice of the inflexible Saint-Just. Next he no 
less clearly distinguishes those of Collot d’Herbois, Fouquier Tinville, and 
a fourth, which throughout this narrative must remain a vox et preeterea 
mihil ; for the hero of this terrible adventure was never able to connect 
that vocal organ with any personage whose outward features were known 
to him; and it must therefore be inferred that the mysterious individual 
was not any of the prominent and well-known leaders of the Revolution, as 
Delabussiére knew them all and could mimic their gestures, tone of voice, 
and manner of speaking with marvellous fidelity. Whoever he might 
be, it was clear that there was a perfect understanding between him and 
the other members of the ruling body, and all seemed alike eager and 
animated in discussing the subject of their colloquy. Never had Dela- 
bussiére heard these formidable gentlemen converse with more heat and 
energy ; and his apprehensions were by no means diminished by this fact 
as he heard them approach the grand staircase and commence ascending 
it. He could only avoid them by escaping down the narrow stairs; but as 
he approached these, he heard some one descending from the upper flight. 
Thus hemmed in, he gave himself up as Jost, believing that this con- 
certed movement had been purposely planned in order to entrap him. In 
telling the story himself, he asserted that he was so overwhelmed with 
this conviction, that he should certainly have quietly submitted to his 
fate, but that the knowledge that the lives of others depended on his 
struggling to the last inspired him with resolution and suggested a fresh 
resource. This was no other than the large chest before described, of 
which he now bethought him; and hastily jumping into it, let fall the lid 
violently enough to be heard by his supposed pursuers, while this first 
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sound was followed by the rumbling of several logs which he upset in 
settling himself in his hiding-place. 

“ There’s our friend,” said the unknown voice ; “ he’s making the little 
staircase tremble to its foundations.” 

“ His tread is as heavy as his own eloquence,” replied Collot d’Her- 
bois, with a chuckle of approval at his own smartness. 

The four ascending personages had now joined the descending one, 
and consequently the group consisted of five. Delabussiére, scarcely re- 
covered from his fright, was vainly straining his faculties to discover the 
identity of the actor last entered upon the scene. At first he could not 
catch their words as the conclave stood together in the midst of the hall, 
and conversed ina low tone. They had doubtless assembled here secretly 
to confer on some inner arcana of the state, from which their less deeply 
initiated associates were to be excluded. At last one of them, the pos- 
sessor of the first unknown voice, broke away from the group, a 
impatiently on the floor and exclaiming, 

“O mankind, mankind !” 

Some sort of conciliatory reply was made to this misanthropic indi- 
vidual; but he held aloof, and, apparently in dudgeon, sat himself down 
precisely on the chest in which Delabussiére was concealed. Here 
he was presently joined by Saint-Just; and from the indication of the 
sounds which followed, it was plain that the others had placed themselves 
in a sort of circle round the chest, and its occupant was therefore in the 
best possible position to hear every word of their conference. The heat, 
however, was excessive, and with the weight of two persons upon the lid 
of the chest the supply of air from without was almost entirely inter- 
cepted. Once or twice on the point of fainting, and with every now and 
then, in the agony of his situation, a violent impulse to disclose himself 
and plead for mercy, the unwilling eavesdropper was nevertheless able 
to gather thus much of their dialogue in a connected form. 

Saint-Just. All this sort of reasoning is false. It leads to nothing. 
Mere wretched expedients. After trying in every direction, and turning 
over a thousand measures, you must always come back to the grand system 
of public safety. 

Collot @ Herbois. There is no one here who holds any other opinion. 

First unknown voice. I, for one, do. 

Saint-Just. You are wrong. Two months hence, at the latest, the 
patriots must not have a single enemy left within our frontiers. 

Fouquier Tinville. 

[Here Delabussicre falls into a swoon, the duration of which he is 
unable to appreciate. On gradually recovering consciousness, the person 
speaking was Collot d’ Herbois.} 

Collot d@ Herbois. We shuil have no peace till the earth covers every 
royalist. 

Second unknown voice. Bravo! 

First unknown voice. Bravo! And bear well in mind what it is 
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you demand; simply, neither more nor less than the thunderbolts of 
heaven. 

Second unknown voice. Ay, and a thunderbolt without a lightning- 
conductor ! 

First unknown voice. Many will give up the game. 

Collot d Herbois. They dare not. 

Saint-Just. Do they think they are going to make the place of re- 
presentative a sinecure ? 

First unknown voice. You will end with appalling the people. Your 
devotion to patriotism is too bigoted, friend. 

Second unknown voice. Bigots and cowards, terror and subjection! 
There you have the whole system ! 

First unknown voice. Very good! very good! Excessive devotion 
caused the miracles of the “ Diacre de Paris.”” Have a care, or it will be 
said that patriotism has its convulsionnaires. 

At this point the lid of the chest was relieved of its superincumbent 
weight of patriotic humanity, and a more free supply of air reached its 
half-stifled tenant. Delabussiére believed that his senses must have de- 
serted him more than once during an imprisonment which, from its close- 
ness, much resembled that which Prospero held in terror over Ariel, when 
he threatened to peg him up into an oak. The dialogue above recorded 
could not certainly have formed the most important part of the conversa- 
tion thus held in secret conclave by these determined chiefs of the Revo- 
lution. No doubt particulars of weighty import were entered into which it 
would be now curious as well as instructive to be master of. Enough re- 
mains, however, even in these imperfect snatches of their converse, to show 
that this mysterious meeting coincided with one of those critical periods 
of hesitation and misgiving among the most ruthless and thoroughgoing 
of the patriot leaders, which perhaps saved France from the most appall- 
ing and almost universal desolation. One most remarkable circumstance 
connected with this secret conference of stern and uncompromising re- 
publicans did not escape the quick observation of Delabussiére. Not 
one of them addressed the others as “ citizen;” but frequently employed 
the prefix “monsieur,” and invariably the ceremonial vous was substi- 
tuted for the plain tw and tot rigorously enforced by the levelling prin- 
ciples of the Republic, except, indeed, in the case of the mysterious un- 
known voice first alluded to, which, in addressing Fouquier Tinville 
and Collot d’Herbois, employed the second person singular; a fact which, 
considering the evident opposition of its owner to the extreme ideas of his 
more advanced associates, constitutes an anomaly which adds not a little 
to the mystery in which the identity of this personage is shrouded. 

As soon as the prisoner had made sure that the blockade was tho- 
roughly raised, and that he could creep out of his hiding-place without 
having to face the terrors of the entire National Convention arrayed against 
him, he made the best of his way towards the nearest place of exit, taking 
care, as he approached the sentinel posted at the principal entrance lead- 
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ing into the courtyard, not to excite suspicion by the appearance of hurry. 
The sentinel, however, refused to let him pass, and he had to return and 
make his way through the offices of the Committee of Public Safety. 
Fortunately his card of entrance as an employé enabled him to pass this 
ordeal without molestation. At last he found himself fairly outside the 
walls of the Tuileries, and for the first time began to breathe freely. 
Daybreak was, however, a long way off, and he could not venture to 
return to his lodgings, as his coming home at extraordinary and irregu- 
lar hours would turn suspicion against him; whereas if he stayed out 
the whole night, it would be set down charitably to a liaison, in which 
there was no incompatibility with the most republican virtue. He de- 
termined, therefore, to wander about till the Bains Vigier were open, 
and he could, according to his regular system, rid himself of the un- 
usually large amount of paper-pulp with which his pockets were laden. 
He had found his way to the Boulevards Italiens, as the most agreeable 
promenade; and for a moment was resting himself on the steps of the 
Café Hardy, his head buried in his hands, and deeply cogitating over 
the hair-breadth perils he had just escaped and those which he might 
yet have to encounter, when a hand was laid upon his shoulder. He 
was not at first startled, for the action was sufficiently gentle to have 
been that ofa friend. Raising his head, however, his heart sank within 
him as he recognised the features of one Aillaume, a zélé, as were 
called the fiercest and most active patriots, a member of the revolu- 
tionary committee of the Lepelletier section, one of the most teeming 
hot-beds of the truculent and bloodthirsty spirit which blasphemously 
entitled itself patriotism. ‘“‘ Whence comest thou, and whither art go- 
ing?” asked this grim protector of the popular cause. “I am taking 
a walk.” “Good citizens are not found walking in the streets at this 
time of night.” “Then you are not a good citizen.” ‘My name is 
Aillaume.” “ What mine is, is my own business.” “You shall tell it to 
these friends.” So saying Aillaume hailed a patrol that was passing at a 
short distance, and ordered them to escort Delabussiére to the nearest 
corps de garde. Here the revolutionary watch-dog worried his prisoner 
with a rapid succession of questions, but could induce him neither to re- 
veal his name nor to confess one single particular as to the whence or 
whither of his nocturnal ramble. All that he would consent to admit 
was, that a love-affair was at the bottom of it, and that it was ungallant 
to press him to make disclosures compromising to the lady concerned. 
Meanwhile Delabussiére was inwardly intent on the means of escape. 
The doors of the guard-house were wide open; the streets, with the ap- 
proach of morning, were repeopling with occasional stragglers wending to 
their work. If he could rally around them some semblance of a crowd, he 
might perhaps put in practice his old manceuvre, and plunging into the 
midst of them escape in the confusion. It was a desperate resource, but 
in a desperate extreme worth trying. Accordingly he began clamoring 
vociferously at his captor, and insisting, with loud indignation, on being 
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released forthwith. Never yet was a street-row without its spectators, 
and an assemblage of the usual kind had speedily gathered about the 
wranglers. Among these, by good fortune, was one Pierre, a messenger, 
or garcon de bureau, attached to Delabussiére’s office. Rushing forward, 
Pierre addressed the prisoner with that easy familiarity, notwithstanding 
their relative positions, which was sanctioned by the blessed principle of 
equality. ‘Hallo! you don’t mean to say you've allowed yourself to be 
arrested? It must be for a joke; one of your old tricks.” 

“Not at all, my dear Pierre, Citizen Aillaume here insists upon it 
that I’m a conspirator.” 

“A conspirator? Ha! ha! That’s capital! you a conspirator! Sup- 
pose,” said Pierre, turning to Aillaume, “suppose he were to clap you 
under arrest, Citizen Fuss-and-Fume.” 

“ Arrest me! Have a care thyself. Thou art his accomplice; thou art 
suspected. Patrol, seize this man too.” 

“‘ Hold off, hold off! stand where you are, every man of you. Fich- 
tre! Look at this!” So saying, Pierre threw open his jacket, and exhi- 
bited the metal badge which showed him to be in the service of the 
Comité de Sireté Publique, and consequently a person not to be lightly 
meddled with. 

Aillaume, on recognising the formidable insignium, was overwhelmed 
with confusion; and taking off his red bonnet, with a respectful air turned 
to Delabussiére, and began deferentially examining his features, expecting 
to recognise in him some influential personage whom it pleased to re- 
main incognito. 

“See how this bit of a badge has made them all change their tone ! 
You'll have to apologise to the citizen here, too, my fine fellow; he’s got 
his badge as well.” As he spoke, the unceremonious Pierre began ran- 
sacking the pockets of his protégé, whence he drew his card of admission 
into the Tuileries as an employe, and presently lighting upon the sealed 
packet before referred to, exclaimed: 

“Look here, do you want any papers ? Here they are; this ‘ll show 
you who we are. Now then, citizen, just turn the tables on them, and 
make them ashamed of themselves before all these good citizens.” 

At this horribly critical juncture Delabussiére saw at once that only 
the coolest audacity could save him. Seizing the packet, he tore open 
the seals, and drawing out the documents it contained, began addressing 
Aillaume and the assembled crowd jointly: “I am proud to show you 
these proofs of the confidence reposed in me by the Committee of 
Safety. See here! Here is a letter signed by Chaumette, and here 
is another from Collot d’Herbois;” and as he produced and examined 
each document in turn, he held them up to the crowd one after the other, 
turning rapidly round as if to let all see the signatures, but in reality to 
smuggle them out of sight as quickly as they were produced. The vigil- 
ant patriot was completely abashed at his mistake, and overwhelmed 
Delabussiére with apologies, who, however, publicly and magnanimously 
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exonerated him, declaring that he had refused to make himself known 
sooner in order to test the zeal of Aillaume in the discharge of his 
duties, and he was delighted to bear testimony to his vigilance and acti- 
vity, of which he should not fail to make a favourable report to the 
Committee of Safety. 

As soon as he was free to pursue his own course, and had taken leave 
of his liberator, with strict injunctions to say nothing of the affair, as it 
might get Aillaume into trouble, Delabussiére proceeded at once to the 
baths, and shut himself up to examine the papers of which he had managed 
at such risks to retain possession. They were violent denunciations by 
Collot d’Herbois, Chaumette, and other chiefs of the Revolution, chiefly 
against some half-dozen of the principal actors of the Comédie Francais, 
as enemies of the people and worthy of death. These deadly combusti- 
bles were quickly quenched and rendered harmless by the usual process 
of immersion; and the comedians of the national theatre of France were 
added to the list of the many hundreds rescued from the guillotine by 
the extraordinary courage, perseverance, and unfailing presence of mind 
of one man, and one whose name is barely known to one Frenchman in 
ten thousand. 

It might be imagined that some record, were it ever so slight, of the 
signal devotion by which the members of the Comédie Francais had been 
saved from the sweeping destruction which awaited them might have 
been set up in the Rue Richelieu. No such memorial, however, exists. 
All that the brother actors, who had owed him their lives, did for Dela- 
bussiére, was to give a benefit performance for him when it was heard 
that he was in pecuniary difficulties. The invincible modesty so charac- 
teristic of men of his generous stamp was, no doubt, one great cause of 
this ungracious oblivion. He loved to do good by stealth, and reckoned 
but little on the gratitude of men; and as he died in want and obscurity, 
it is certain that the estimate he had formed of humanity, and which is 
expressed in the following lines addressed to a friend in a rhyming epistle, 
was not a false one: 

Tout bien fuit avec lui porte sa récompense. 
Reléve les humains de la reconnaissance. 

Le bien est un fardeau que tous ne portent pas. 
Socrate et Jésus-Christ trouvérent des ingrats. 
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Aurora Sloyd. 


Cuapter IV. 


AFTER THE BALL. 


Two days after Aurora’s birthnight festival, Talbot Bulstrode’s phaeton 
dashed once more into the avenue at Felden Woods. Again the captain 
made a sacrifice on the shrine of friendship, and drove Francis Maldon 
from Windsor to Beckenham, in order that the young cornet might make 
those anxious inquiries about the health of the ladies of Mr. Floyd’s house- 
hold, which, by a pleasant social fiction, are supposed to be necessary after 
an evening of intermittent waltzes and quadrilles. 

The junior officer was very grateful for this kindness; for Talbot, 
though the best of fellows, was not much given to putting himself out of 
the way for the pleasure of other people. It would have been far plea- 
santer to the captain to dawdle away the day in his own rooms, lolling 
over those erudite works which his brother officers described by the ge- 
neric title of “heavy reading,” or, according to the popular belief of those 
hare-brained young men, employed in squaring the circle in the solitude 
of his chamber. 

Talbot Bulstrode was altogether an inscrutable personage to his com- 
rades of the 11th Hussars. His black-letter folios, his polished mahogany 
cases of mathematical instruments, his proof-before-letters engravings, 
were the fopperies of a young Oxonian rather than an officer who had 
fought and bled at Inkermann. The young men who breakfasted with 
him in his rooms trembled as they read the titles of the big books on the 
shelves, and stared helplessly at the grim saints and angular angels in 
the pre-Raphaelite prints upon the walls. They dared not even propose to 
smoke in those sacred chambers, and were ashamed of the wet impressions 
of the rims of the Moselle bottles which they left upon the mahogany 
cases. 

It seemed natural to people to be afraid of Talbot Bulstrode, just as 
little boys are frightened of a beadle, a policeman, and a schoolmaster, 
even before they have been told the attributes of these terrible beings. 
The colonel of the 11th Hussars, a portly gentleman, who rode fifteen 
stone, and wrote his name high in the Peerage, was frightened of 
Talbot. That cold gray eye struck a silent awe into the hearts of men 
and women with its straight penetrating gaze that always seemed to be 
telling them they were found out. The colonel was afraid to tell his best 
stories when Talbot was at the mess-table, for he had a dim conscious- 
ness that the captain was aware of the discrepancies in those brilliant 
anecdotes, though that officer had never implied a doubt by either look 
or gesture. The Irish adjutant forgot to brag about his conquests amongst 
the fair sex; the younger men dropped their voices when they talked to 
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each other of the side-scenes at Her Majesty’s Theatre; and the corks flew 
faster, and the laughter grew louder, when Talbot left the room. 

The captain knew that he was more respected than beloved, and like 
all proud men who repel the warm feelings of others in utter despite of 
themselves, he was grieved and wounded because his comrades did not 
become attached to him. 

“ Will any body, out of all the millions upon this wide earth, ever love 
me?” he thought. “No one ever has as yet. Not even my father and 
mother. They have been proud of me; but they have never loved me. 
How many a young profligate has brought his parents’ gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave, and has been beloved with the last heart-beat of those 
he destroyed, as I have never been in my life! Perhaps my mother would 
have loved me better, if I had given her more trouble; if I had scattered 
the name of Bulstrode all over London upon post-obits and dishonoured 
acceptances; if I had been drummed out of my regiment, and had walked 
down to Cornwall without shoes or stockings, to fall at her feet, and sob 
out my sins and sorrows in her lap, and ask her to mortgage her jointure 
for the payment of my debts. But I have never asked any thing of her, 
dear soul, except her love, and that she has been unable to give me. I 
suppose it is because I do not know how to ask. How often I have sat 
by her side at Bulstrode, talking of all sorts of indifferent subjects, yet 
with a vague yearning at my heart to throw myself upon her breast and 
implore of her to love and bless her son; but held aloof by some icy bar- 
rier that I have been powerless all my life to break down. What woman 
has ever loved me? Not one. They have tried to marry me, because I 
shall be Sir Talbot Bulstrode of Bulstrode Castle; Lut how soon they 
have left off angling for the prize, and shrunk away from me chilled and 
disheartened! I shudder when I remember that I shall be three-and- 
thirty next March, and that I have never been beloved. I shall sell out, 
now the fighting is over, for I am no use amongst the fellows here; and, 
if any good little thing would fall in love with me, I would marry her 
and take her down to Bulstrode, to my mother and father, and turn 
country gentleman.” 

Talbot Bulstrode made this declaration in all sincerity. He wished 
that some good and pure creature would fall in love with him, in order 
that he might marry her. He wanted some spontaneous exhibition of 
innocent feeling which might justify him in saying, “Iam beloved!’ 
He felt little capacity for loving, on his own side; but he thought that he 
would be grateful to any good woman who would regard him with dis- 
interested affection, and that he would devote his life to making her 
happy. 

nae would be something to feel that if I were smashed in a railway 
accident, or dropped out of a balloon, some one creature in this world 
would think it a lonelier place for lack of me. I wonder whether my 
children would love me? I dare say not. I should freeze their young 
affections with the Latin grammar; and they would tremble as they 
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passed the door of my study, and hush their voices into a frightened 
whisper when papa was within hearing.” 

Talbot Bulstrode’s ideal of woman was some gentle and feminine 
creature crowned with an aureole of pale auburn hair; some timid soul 
with downcast eyes, fringed with golden-tinted lashes; some shrinking 
being, as pale and prim as the medieval saints in his pre- Raphaelite 
engravings, spotless as her own white robes, excelling in all womanly 
graces and accomplishments, but only exhibiting them in the narrow 
circle of a home. 

Perhaps Talbot thought that he had met with his ideal when he 
entered the long drawing-room at Felden Woods with Cornet Maldon 
on the seventeenth of September 1857. 

Lucy Floyd was standing by an open piano, with her white dress and 
pale golden hair bathed in a flood of autumn sunlight. That sunlit 
figure came back to Talbot’s memory long afterwards, after a stormy 
interval, in which it had been blotted away and forgotten, and the long 
drawing-room stretched itself out like a picture before his eyes. 

Yes, this was his ideal. This graceful girl, with the shimmering 
light for ever playing upon her hair, and the modest droop in her white 
eyelids. But undemonstrative as usual, Captain Bulstrode seated him- 
self near the piano, after the brief ceremony of greeting, and contem- 
plated Lucy with grave eyes that betrayed no especial admiration. 

He had not taken much notice of Lucy Floyd on the night of the 
ball; indeed, Lucy was scarcely a candle-light beauty; her hair wanted 
the sunshine gleaming through it to light up the golden halo about her 
face, and the delicate pink of her cheeks waxed pale in the glare of the 
great chandeliers. 

While Captain Bulstrode was watching Lucy with that grave con- 
templative gaze, trying to find out whether she was in any way different 
from other girls he had known, and whether the purity of her delicate 
beauty was more than skin deep, the window opposite to him was dark- 
ened, and Aurora Floyd stood between him and the sunshine. 

The banker’s daughter paused on the threshold of the open window, 
holding the collar of an immense mastiff in both her hands, and looking 
irresolutely into the room. 

Miss Floyd hated morning callers, and she was debating within her- 
self whether she had been seen, or whether it might be possible to steal 
away unperceived. 

Bat the dog set up a big bark, and settled the question. 

“ Quiet, Bow-wow,” she said ; “‘ quiet, quiet, boy.” 

Yes, the dog was called Bow-wow. He was twelve years old, and 
Aurora had so christened him in her seventh year, when he was a blun- 
dering, big-headed puppy, that sprawled upon the table during the little 
girl’s lessons, upset ink-bottles over her copy-books, and ate whole 
chapters of Pinnock’s abridged histories. 

The gentlemen rose at the round of her voice, and Miss Floyd came 
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into the room and sat down at a little distance from the captain and her 
cousin, twirling a straw-hat in her hand and staring at her dog, who 
seated himself resolutely by her chair, knocking double-knocks of good 
temper upon the carpet with his big tail. 

Though she said very little, and seated herself in a careless attitude 
that bespoke complete indifference to her visitors, Aurora’s beauty extin- 
guished poor Lucy, as the rising sun extinguishes the stars. 

The thick plaits of her black hair made a great diadem upon her low 
forehead, and crowned her an Eastern empress; an empress with a 
doubtful nose, it is true, but an empress who reigned by right divine of 
her eyes and hair. For do not these wonderful black eyes, which per- 
haps shine upon us only once in a lifetime, in themselves constitute a 
royalty ? 

Talbot Bulstrode turned away from his ideal to look at this dark- 
haired goddess, with a coarse straw-hat in her hand and a big mastiff’s 
head lying on her lap. Again he perceived that abstraction in her man- 
ner which had puzzled him upon the night of the ball. She listened to 
her visitors politely, and she answered them when they spoke to her ; but 
it seemed to Talbot as if she constrained herself to attend to them by an 
effort. 

“ She wishes me away, I dare say,” he thought; “and no doubt con- 
siders me a ‘ slow party,’ because I don’t talk to her of horses and dogs.”’ 

The captain resumed his conversation with Lucy. He found that 
she talked exactly as he had heard other young ladies talk, that she 
knew all they knew, and had been to the places they had visited. The 
ground they went over was very old indeed, but Lucy traversed it with 
charming propriety. 

“ She is a good little thing,” Talbot thought; “and would make an 
admirable wife for a country gentleman. I wish she would fall in love 
with me.” 

Lucy told him of some excursion in Switzerland, where she had been 
during the preceding autumn with her father and mother. 

“‘ And your cousin,” he asked, “ was she with you?” 

“No; Aurora was at school in Paris with the Demoiselles Lespard.” 

“Lespard, Lespard!” he repeated; “a Protestant pension in the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain. Why, a cousin of mine is being educated there, 
a Miss Trevyllian. She has been there for three or four years. Do 
you remember Constance Trevyllian at the Demoiselles Lespard, Miss 
Floyd ?” said Talbot, addressing himself to Aurora. 

“Constance Trevyllian! Yes, I remember her,” answered the banker’s 
daughter. 

She said nothing more, and for a few moments there was rather an 
awkward pause. 

“ Miss Trevyllian is my cousin,” said the captain. 

“ Indeed !” 

“T hope that you were very good friends.” 
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“ Oh, yes.” 

She bent over her dog, caressing his big head, and not even looking 
up as she spoke of Miss Trevyllian. It seemed as if the subject was 
utterly indifferent to her, and she disdained even to affect an interest 
in it. 

Talbot Bulstrode bit his lip with offended pride. ‘I suppose this 
purse-proud heiress looks down upon the Trevyllians of Tredethlin,” he 
thought, “ because they can boast of nothing better than a few hundred 
acres of barren moorland, some exhausted tin-mines, and a pedigree that 
dates from the days of King Arthur.” 

Archibald Floyd came into the drawing-room while the officers were 
seated there, and bade them welcome to Felden Woods. 

“A long drive, gentlemen,” he said ; “your horses will want a rest. 
Of course you will dine with us. We shall have a full moon to night, 
and you'll have it as light as day for your drive back.” 

Talbot looked at Francis Lewis Maldon, who was sitting staring at 
Aurora with vacant, open-mouthed admiration. The young officer knew 
that the heiress and her fifty thousand pounds were not for him; but it 
was scarcely the less pleasant to look at her, and wish that like Captain 
Bulstrode he had been the eldest son of a rich baronet. 

The invitation was accepted by Mr. Maldon as cordially as it had 
been given, and with less than his usual stiffness of manner on the part 
of Talbot. 

The luncheon-bell rang while they were talking, and the little party 
adjourned to the dining-room, where they found Mrs. Alexander Floyd 
sitting at the bottom of the table. Talbot sat next to Lucy, with Mr. 
Maldon opposite to them, while Aurora took her place beside her father. 

The old man was attentive to his guests, but the shallowest observer 
could have scarcely failed to notice his watchfulness of Aurora. It was 
ever present in his careworn face, that tender, anxious glance which 
turned to her at every patise in the conversation, and could scarcely 
withdraw itself from her for the common courtesies of life. If she spoke, 
he listened,—listened as if every careless, half-disdainful word concealed 
a deeper meaning which it was his task to discern and unravel. If she 
was silent, he watched her still more closely, seeking perhaps to penetrate 
that gloomy veil which sometimes spread itself over her handsome face. 

Talbot Bulstrode was not so absorbed by his conversation with Lucy 
and Mrs. Alexander as to overlook this peculiarity in the father’s manner 
towards his only child. He saw too that when Aurora addressed the 
banker, it was no longer with that listless indifference, half weariness, 
half disdain, which seemed natural to her on other occasions. ‘I'he eager 
watchfulness of Archibald Floyd was in some measure reflected in his 
daughter; by fits and starts, it is true, for she generally sank back into 
that moody abstraction which Captain Bulstrode had observed on the 
night of the ball; but still it was there, the same feeling as her father’s, 
though less constant and intense. A watchful, anxious, half-sorrowful 
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affection, which could scarcely exist except under abnormal circumstances. 
Talbot Bulstrode was vexed to find himself wondering about this, and 
growing every moment less and less attentive to Lucy’s simple talk. 

“What does it mean?” he thought; “has she fallen in love with some 
man whom her father has forbidden her to marry, and is the old man 
trying to atone for his severity? That’s scarcely likely. A woman with 
a head and throat like hers could scarcely fail to be ambitious—ambi- 
tious and revengeful, rather than over-susceptible of any tender passion. 
Did she lose half her fortune upon that race she talked to me about? 
I'll ask her presently. Perhaps they have taken away her betting- 
book, or lamed her favourite horse, or shot some pet dog, to cure him 
of distemper. She is a spoiled child, of course, this heiress, and I dare 
say her father would try to get a copy of the moon made for her, if she 
cried for that planet.” 

After luncheon, the banker took his guests into the gardens that 
stretched far away upon two sides of the house; the gardens which 
poor Eliza Floyd had helped to plan nineteen years before. 

Talbot Bulstrode walked rather stiffly from his Crimean wound, but 
Mrs. Alexander and her daughter suited their pace to his, while Aurora 
walked before them with her father and Mr. Maldon, and with the mastiff 
close at her side. 

“Your cousin is rather proud, is she not?” Talbot asked Lucy, after 
they had been talking of Aurora. 

“ Aurork proud! oh, no, indeed: perhaps, if she has any fault at all 
(for she is the dearest girl that ever lived), it is that she has not sufli- 
cient pride; I mean with regard to servants, and that sort of people. 
She would as soon talk to one of those gardeners as to you or me; and 
you would see no difference in her manner, except that perhaps it would 
be a little more cordial to them than to us. The poor people round 
Felden idolise her.” 

“ Aurora takes after her mother,” said Mrs. Alexander ; “she is the 
living image of poor Eliza Floyd.” 

“Was Mrs. Floyd a countrywoman of her husband’s ?” Talbot asked. 
He was wondering how Aurora came to have those great, brilliant, black 
eyes, and so much of the south in her beauty. 

“No; my uncle’s wife belonged to a Lancashire family.” 

A Lancashire family! If Talbot Raleigh Bulstrode could have known 
that the family name was Prodder; that one member of the haughty 
house had employed his youth in the pleasing occupations of a cabin-boy, 
making thick coffee and toasting greasy herrings for the matutinal meal 
of a surly captain, and receiving more corporal correction from the sturdy 
toe of his master’s boot than sterling copper-coin of the realm! If he 
could have known that the great aunt of this disdainful creature, walking 
before him in all the majesty of her beauty, had once kept a chandler’s 
shop in an obscure street in Liverpool, and for aught any one but the 
banker knew, kept it still! But this was a knowledge which had wisely 
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been kept even from Aurora herself, who knew little, except that, despite 
of having been born with that allegorical silver-spoon in her mouth, she 
was poorer than other girls, inasmuch as she was motherless. 

Mrs. Alexander, Lucy, and the captain overtook the others upon a 
rustic bridge,” where Talbot stopped to rest. Aurora was leaning over 
the rough wooden balustrade, looking lazily at the water. 

“Did your favourite win the race, Miss Floyd?” he asked, as he 
watched the effect of her profile against the sunlight; not a very beau- 
tiful profile certainly, but for the long black eyelashes, and the radiance 
under them, which their darkest shadows could never hide. 

“ Which favourite ?” she said. 

“The horse you spoke to me about the other night, Thunderbolt; did 
he win ?” 

“Ne.” 

“T am very sorry to hear it.” 

Aurora looked up at him, reddening angrily. “ Why so?” she asked. 

“‘ Because I thought you were interested in his success.” 

As Talbot said this, he observed, for the first time, that Archibald 
Floyd was near enough to overhear their conversation, and, furthermore, 
that he was regarding his daughter with even more than his usual watch- 
fulness. 

“Do not talk to me of racing; it annoys papa,” Aurora said to the 
captain, dropping her voice. Talbot bowed. “I was right, then,” he 
thought ; ‘‘the turf is the skeleton. I dare say Miss Floyd has been doing 
her best to drag her father’s name into the Gazette, and yet he evidently 
loves her to distraction; while I ” There was something so very 
pharisaical in the speech, that Captain Bulstrode would not even finish it 
mentally. He was thinking, “This girl, who, perhaps, has been the 
cause of nights of sleepless anxiety and days of devouring care, is tenderly 
beloved by her father; while I, who am a model to all the elder sons of 
England, have never been loved in my life.” 

At half-past six the great bell at Felden Woods rang a clamorous 
peal that went shivering above the trees, to tell the country-side that the 
family were going to dress for dinner; and another peal at seven, to tell 
the villagers round Beckenham and West Wickham that Maister Floyd 
and his household were going to dine; but not altogether an empty 
or discordant peal, for it told the hungry poor of broken victuals and 
rich and delicate meats to be had almost for asking in the servants’ of- 
fices ;—shreds of fricandeaux and patches of dainty preparations, quarters 
of chickens and carcasses of pheasants, which would have gone to fatten 
the pigs for Christmas, but for Archibald Floyd's strict commands that 
all should be given to those who chose to come for it. 

Mr. Floyd and his visitors did not leave the gardens till after the 
ladies had retired to dress. The dinner-party was very animated, for 
Alexander Floyd drove down from the City to join his wife and daughter, 
bringing with him the noisy boy who was just going to Eton, and who was 
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passionately attached to his cousin Aurora; and whether it was owing to 
the influence of this young gentleman, or to that fitfulness which seemed 
a part of her nature, Talbot Bulstrode could not discover; but certain it 
was that the dark cloud melted away from Miss Floyd’s face, and she aban- 
doned herself to the joyousness of the hour with a radiant grace, that 
reminded her father of the night when Eliza Percival played Lady Teazle 
for the last time, and took her farewell of the stage in the little Lan- 
cashire theatre. 

It needed but this change in his daughter to make Archibald Floyd 
thoroughly happy. Aurora’s smiles seemed to shed a revivifying influ- 
ence upon the whole circle., The ice melted away, for the sun had broken 
out, and the winter was gone at last. Talbot Bulstrode bewildered his 
brain by trying to discover why it was that this woman was such a peer- 
less and fascinating creature. Why it was that, argue as he would 
against the fact, he was nevertheless allowing himself to be bewitched by 
this black-eyed syren; freely drinking of that cup of bhang which she 
presented to him, and rapidly becoming intoxicated. 

“T could almost fall in love with my fair-haired ideal,” he thought, 
“but I cannot help admiring this extraordinary girl. She is like Mrs. 
Nisbett in her zenith of fame and beauty; she is like Cleopatra sailing 
down the Cydnus; she is like Nell Gwynne selling oranges; she is like 
Lola Montes giving battle to the Bavarian students ; she is like Charlotte 
Corday with the knife in her hand, standing behind the friend of the 
people in his bath; she is like every thing that is beautiful, and strange, 
and wicked, and unwomanly, and bewitching; and she is just the sort of 
creature that many a fool would fall in love with.” 

He put the length of the room between himself and the enchantress, 
and took his seat by the grand-piano, at which Lucy Floyd was playing 
slow harmonious symphonies of Beethoven. The drawing-room at Felden 
Woods was so long, that, seated by this piano, Captain Bulstrode seemed 
to look back at the merry group about the heiress as he might have 
looked at a scene on the stage from the back of the boxes. He almost 
wished for an opera-glass as he watched Aurora’s graceful gestures and 
the play of her sparkling eyes; and then turning to the piano, he 
listened to the drowsy music, and contemplated Lucy’s face, marvellously 
fair in the light of that full moon of which Archibald Floyd had spoken, 
the glory of which, streaming in from an open window, put out the dim 
wax-candles on the piano. 

All that Aurora’s beauty most lacked was richly possessed by Lucy. 
Delicacy of outline, perfection of feature, purity of tint, all were there; 
but while one face dazzled you by its shining splendour, the other 
impressed you only with a feeble sense of its charms, slow to come and 
quick to pass away. There are so many Lucys, but so few Auroras; and 
while you never could be critical with the one, you were merciless in 
your scrutiny of the other. Talbot Bulstrode was attracted to Lucy by 
@ vague notion that she was just the good and timid creature who was 
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destined to make him happy; but he looked at her as calmly as if she 
had been a statue, and was as fully aware of her defects as a sculptor 
who criticises the work of a rival. 

But she was exactly the sort of woman to make a good wife. She 
had been educated to that end by a careful mother. Purity and good- 
ness had watched over her and hemmed her in from her cradle. She had 
never seen unseemly sights, or heard unseemly sounds. She was as 
ignorant as a baby of all the vices and horrors of this big world. She 
was ladylike, accomplished, well-informed; and if there were a great 
many others of precisely the same type of graceful womanhood, it was 
certainly the highest type, and the holiest, and the best. 

Later in the evening, when Captain Bulstrode’s phaeton was brought 
round to the flight of steps in front of the great doors, the little party 
assembled on the terrace to see the two officers depart, and the banker 
told his guests how he hoped this visit to Felden would be the beginning 
of a lasting acquaintance. 

“Tam going to take Aurora and my niece to Brighton for a month 
or so,” he said, as he shook hands with the captain; “ but on our return 
you must let us see you as often as possible.” 

Talbot bowed, and stammered his thanks for the banker’s cordiality. 
Aurora and her cousin Percy Floyd, the young Etonian, had gone 
down the steps, and were admiring Captain Bulstrode’s thorough-bred 
bays, and the captain was not a little distracted by the picture the group 
made in the moonlight. 

He never forgot that picture. Aurora, with her coronet of plaits 
dead black against the purple air, and her silk dress shimmering in the 
uncertain light, the delicate head of the bay horse visible above her 
shoulder, and her ringed white hands caressing the animal’s slender ears, 
while the purblind old mastiff, vaguely jealous, whined complainingly at 
her side. 

How marvellous is the sympathy which exists between some people 
and the brute creation! I think that horses and dogs understood every 
vord that Aurora said to them,—that they worshiped her from the dim 
depths of their inarticulate souls, and would have willingly gone to death 
to do her service. Talbot observed all this with an uneasy sense of be- 
wilderment. 

“‘T wonder whether these creatures are wiser than we?” he thought ; 
“do they recognise some higher attributes in this girl than we can 
perceive, and worship their sublime presence? If this terrible woman, 
with her unfeminine tastes and mysterious propensities, were mean, 
or cowardly, or false, or impure, I do not think that mastiff would love 
her as he does; I do not think my thorough-breds would let her hands 
meddle with their bridles: the dog would snarl, and the horses would 
bite, as such animals used to do in those remote old days when they 
recognised witchcraft and evil spirits, and were convulsed by the presence 


of the uncanny. I dare say this Miss Floyd is a good, generous-hearted 
VOL, Iv. BB 
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creature,—the sort of person fast men would call a glorious girl, —but 
as well read in the Racing Calendar and Ruff’s Guide as other ladies 
in Miss Yonge’s novels. I’m really sorry for her.” 


CHAPTER V. 
JOHN MELLISH. 


Tue house which the banker hired at Brighton for the month of Oc- 
tober was perched high up on the East Cliff, towering loftily above the 
wind-driven waves; the rugged coast of Dieppe was dimly visible from 
the upper windows in the clear autumn mornings, and the Chain Pier 
looked like a strip of ribbon below the cliff. A pleasanter situation to my 
mind than those level terraces towards the west, from the windows of 
which the sea appears of small extent, and the horizon within half a mile 
or so of the Parade. 

Before Mr. Floyd took his daughter and her cousin to Brighton, he 
entered into an arrangement which he thought, no doubt, a very great 
evidence of his wisdom ; this was the engagement of a lady, who was to 
be a compound governess, companion, and chaperon to Aurora, who, as 
her aunt said, was sadly in need of some accomplished and watchful per- 
son, whose care it would be to train and prune those exuberant branches 
of her nature which had been suffered to grow as they would from her 
infancy. The beautiful shrub was no longer to trail its wild stems along 
the ground, or shoot upward to the blue skies at its own sweet will; it was 
to be trimmed and clipped and fastened primly to the stony wall of society 
with cruel nails and galling strips of cloth. In other words, an adver- 
tisement was inserted in the Times newspaper, setting forth that a lady, 
by birth and education, was required as finishing governess and companion 
in the household of a gentleman, to whom salary was no object, provided 
the aforesaid lady was perfect mistress of all the accomplishments under 
the sun, and was altogether such an exceptional and extraordinary being 
as could only exist in the advertising columns of a popular journal. 

But if the world had been filled with exceptional beings, Mr. Floyd 
could scarcely have received more answers to his advertisement than came 
pelting in upon the unhappy little postmaster at Beckenham. The man 
had serious thoughts of hiring a cart, in which to convey the letters to 
Felden. Ifthe banker had advertised for a wife, and had stated the amount 
of his income, he could scarcely have had more answers. It seemed as if 
the female population of London, with one accord, was seized with the 
desire to improve the mind and form the manners of the daughter of the 
gentleman to whom terms were no object. Officers’ widows, clergymen’s 
widows, lawyers’ and merchants’ widows, daughters of gentlemen of high 
family but reduced means, orphan daughters of all sorts of noble and 
distinguished people,—declared themselves each and every one to be the 
person who, out of all living creatures upon this earth, was best adapted 
for the post. Mrs. Alexander Floyd selected six letters, threw the rest into 
the waste-paper basket, ordered the banker’s carriage, and drove into town 
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to see the six writers thereof. She was a practical and energetic woman, 
and she put the six applicants through their facings so severely, that when 
she returned to Mr. Floyd it was to announce that only one of them was 
good for any thing, and that she was coming down to Felden Woods the 
pext day. 

The chosen lady was the widow of an ensign who had died within six 
months of his marriage, and about an hour and a half before he would 
have succeeded to some enormous property, the particulars of which were 
never rightly understood by the friends of his unfortunate relict. But 
vague as the story might be, it was quite clear enough to establish Mrs. 
Walter Powell in life as a disappointed woman. She was a woman with 
straight light hair, and a lady-like droop of the head. A woman who had 
left school to marry, and after six months’ wedded life had gone back to 
the same school as instructress of the junior pupils. A woman whose 
whole existence had been spent in teaching and being taught; who had 
exercised in her earlier years a species of hand-to-mouth tuition, teaching 
in the morning that which she learnt over night; who had never lost an 
opportunity of improving herself; who had grown mechanically profi- 
cient as a musician and an artist, who had a certain parrot-like skill in 
foreign languages, who had read all the books incumbent upon her to 
read, and who knew all the things imperative for her to know, and who, be- 
yond all this, and outside the boundary of the schoolroom wall, was igno- 
rant and soulless and low-minded and vulgar. Aurora swallowed the 
bitter pill as best she might, and accepted Mrs. Powell as the person 
chartered for her improvement :—a kind of ballast to be flung into the 
wandering bark, to steady its erratic course and keep it off rocks and 
quicksands. 

“T must put up with her, Lucy, I suppose,” she said ; “and I must 
consent to be improved and formed by the poor faded creature. I won- 
der whether she will be like Miss Drummond, who used to let me off from 
my lessons and read novels while I ran wild in the gardens and stables. I 
can put up with her, Lucy, as long as I have you with me; but I think I 
should go mad, if I were to be chained up alone with that grim, pale- 
faced watch-dog.” 

Mr. Floyd and his family drove from Felden to Brighton in the 
banker’s roomy travelling-carriage, with Aurora’s maid in the rumble, a 
pile of imperials upon the roof, and Mrs. Powell, with her young charges, 
in the interior of the vehicle. Mrs. Alexander had gone back to Fulham, 
having done her duty, as she considered, in securing a protectress for Au- 
rora; but Lucy was to stay with her cousin at Brighton, and to ride with 
her on the downs. The saddle-horses had gone down the day before with 
Aurora’s groom, a gray-haired and rather surly old fellow who had served 
Archibald Floyd for thirty years; and the mastiff called Bow-wow tra- 
velled in the carriage with his mistress. 

About a week after the arrival at Brighton, Aurora and her cousin 
were walking together on the West Cliff, when a gentleman with a stiff 
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leg rose from a bench upon which he had been seated listening to the 
band, and slowly advanced to them. Lucy dropped her eyelids with a 
faint blush; but Aurora held out her hand in answer to Captain Bul- 
strode’s salute. 

“T thought I should be sure to meet you down here, Miss Floyd,” he 
said. ‘I only came this morning, and I was going to call at Folthorpe’s 
for your papa’s address. Is he quite well?” 

“ Quite—yes, that is—pretty well.” A shadow stole over her face as 
she spoke. It was a wonderful face for fitful lights and shades. “ But 
we did not expect to see you at Brighton, Captain Bulstrode ; we thought 
your regiment was still quartered at Windsor.” 

“Yes, my regiment—that is, the Eleventh is still at Windsor; but I 
have sold out.” 

“Sold out!” Both Aurora and her cousin opened their eyes at this 
intelligence. 

“Yes; I was tired of the army. It’s dull work now the fighting is 
all over. I might have exchanged and gone to India, certainly,” he 
added, as if in answer to some argument of his own; “but I’m getting 
middle-aged, and I am tired of roaming about the world.” 

“‘T should like to go to India,” said Aurora, looking seaward as she 
spoke. 

“You, Aurora! but why?” exclaimed Lucy. 

“ Because I hate England.” 

“T thought it was France you disliked.” 

“T hate them both. What is the use of this big world, if we are to 
stop for ever in one place, chained to one set of ideas, fettered to one 
narrow circle of people, seeing and hearing of the persons we hate for ever 
and ever, and unable to get away from the odious sound of their names? 
I should like to turn female missionary, and go to the centre of Africa 
with Dr. Livingstone and his family; and I would go if it wasn’t for 
papa.” 

Poor Lucy stared at her cousin in helpless amazement. Talbot Bul- 
strode found himself falling back into that state of bewilderment in which 
this girl always threw him. What did she mean, this heiress of nineteen 
years of age, by her fits of despondency and outbursts of bitterness ? Was 
it not perhaps, after all, only an affectation of singularity ? 

Aurora looked at him with her brightest smile while he was asking 
himself this question. ‘You will come and see papa,” she said. 

Captain Bulstrode declared that he desired no greater happiness than 
to pay his respects to Mr. Floyd, in token whereof he walked with the 
young ladies towards the East Cliff. 

From that morning, the officer became a constant visitor at the 
banker’s. He played chess with Lucy, accompanied her on the piano 
when she sang, assisted her with valuable hints when she painted in 
water-colours, put in lights here, and glimpses of sky there, deepened 
autumnal browns, and intensified horizon purples, and made himself alto- 
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gether useful to the young lady, who was, as we know, accomplished in 
all lady-like arts. Mrs. Powell, seated in one of the windows of the 
pleasant drawing-room, shed the benignant light of her faded counte- 
nance and pale-blue eyes upon the two young people, and represented all 
the proprieties in her own person; Aurora, when the weather prevented 
her riding, occupied herself more restlessly than profitably by taking up 
books and tossing them down, pulling Bow-wow’s ears, staring out of 
the windows, drawing caricatures of the promenaders on the cliff, and 
dragging out a wonderful little watch, with a bunch of dangling inex- 
plicable golden absurdities, to see what o’clock it was. 

Talbot Bulstrode, while leaning over Lucy’s piano or drawing-board, 
or pondering about the next move of his queen, had ample leisure to 
watch the movements of Miss Floyd, and to be shocked at the purposeless 
manner in which that young lady spent the rainy mornings. Sometimes 
he saw her poring over Bell's Life, much to the horror of Mrs. Walter 
Powell, who had a vague idea of the iniquitous proceedings recited in that 
terrible journal, but who was afraid to stretch her authority so far as to 
forbid its perusal. 

Mrs. Powell looked with silent approbation upon the growing fami- 
liarity between gentle Lucy Floyd and the captain. She had feared at 
first that Talbot was an admirer of Aurora’s; but the manner of the two 
soon dispelled her alarm. Nothing could be more cordial than Miss 
Floyd’s treatment of the officer; but she displayed the same indifference 
to him that she did to every thing else except her dog and her father. 
Was it possible that well-nigh perfect face and those haughty graces had 
no charm for the banker’s daughter? Could it be that she could spend 
hour after hour in the society of the handsomest and most aristocratic 
man she had ever met, and yet be as heart-whole as when the acquaint- 
ance began? There was one person in the little party who was for ever 
asking that question, and never able to answer it to her own satisfaction, 
and that person was Lucy Floyd. Poor Lucy Floyd, who was engaged, 
night and day, in mentally playing that old German game which Faust 
and Margaret played together with the full-blown rose in the garden,— 
“He loves me—loves me not!” 

Mrs. Walter Powell’s shallow-sighted blue eyes might behold in Lucy 
Captain Bulstrode’s attraction to the East Cliff; but Lucy herself knew 
better—bitterly, cruelly better. 

“Captain Bulstrode’s attentions to Miss Lucy Floyd were most evi- 
dent,” Mrs. Powell said one day when the captain left, after a long morn- 
ing’s music and singing and chess. How Lucy hated the prim phrase! 
None knew so well as she the value of those “attentions.” They had 
been at Brighton six weeks, and for the last five the captain had been with 
them nearly every morning. He had ridden with them on the downs, 
and driven with them to the Dyke, and lounged beside them listening to 
the band, and stood behind them in their box at the pretty little theatre, 
and crushed with them into the Pavilion to hear Grisi and Mario, and 
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Alboni and poor Bosio. He had attended them through the whole round 
of Brighton amusements, and had never seemed weary of their com- 
panionship. But for all this, Lucy knew what the last leaf upon the 
rose would tell her, when the many petals should be plucked away, and 
the poor stem be left bare. She knew how often he forgot to turn over 
the leaf in the Beethoven sonatas, how often he put streaks of green into 
an horizon that should have been purple, and touched up the trees in her 
foreground with rose-pink, and suffered himself to be ignominiously 
checkmated from sheer inattention, and gave her wandering, random 
answers when she spoke to him. She knew how restless he was when 
Aurora read Bell's Life, and how the very crackle of the newspaper’ 
made him wince with nervous pain. She knew how tender he was of 
the purblind mastiff, how eager to be friends with him, how almost syco- 
phantic in his attentions to the big, stately animal. Lucy knew, in short, 
that which Talbot as yet did not know himself: she knew that he was 
fast falling head over heels in love with her cousin, and she had at the 
same time a vague idea that he would much rather have fallen in love with 
herself, and that he was blindly struggling with the growing passion. 

It was so; he was falling in love with Aurora. The more he pro- 
tested against her, the more determinedly he exaggerated her follies, and 
argued with himself upon the folly of loving her, so much the more 
surely did he love her. The very battle he was fighting kept her for ever 
in his mind, until he grew the veriest slave of the lovely vision, which he 
only evoked in order to endeavour to exorcise. 

“ How could he take her down to Bulstrode, and introduce her to 
his father and mother?” he thought; and at the thought she appeared 
to him illuminating the old Cornish mansion by the radiance of her 
beauty, fascinating his father, bewitching his mother, riding across the 
moorland on her thorough-bred mare, and driving all the parish mad 
with admiration of her. 

He felt that his visits to Mr.’ Floyd’s house were fast compromising 
him in the eyes of its inmates. Sometimes he felt himself bound in 
honour to make Lucy an offer of his hand ; sometimes he argued that no 
one had any right to consider his attentions more particular to one than 
to the other of the young ladies. If he had known of that weary game 
which Lucy was for ever mentally playing with the imaginary rose, I am 
sure he would not have lost an hour in proposing to her; but Mrs. 
Alexander’s daughter had been far too well educated to betray one emo- 
tion of her heart, and she bore her girlish agonies, and concealed her 
hourly tortures, with the quiet patience common to these simple womanly 
martyrs. She knew that the last leaf must soon be plucked, and the 
sweet pain of uncertainty be for ever ended. 

Heaven knows how long Talbot Bulstrode might have done battle 
with his growing passion, had it not been for an event which put an end 
to his indecision and made him desperate. This event was the appear- 
ance of a rival. 
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He was walking with Aurora and Lucy upon the West Cliff one after- 
noon in November, when a mail-phaeton and pair suddenly drew up 
against the railings that separated them from the road, and a big man, 
with huge masses of Scotch plaid twisted about his waist and shoulders, 
sprang out of the vehicle, splashing the mud upon his legs, and rushed 
up to Talbot, taking off his hat as he approached, and bowing apolo- 
getically to the ladies. 

“Why, Bulstrode,” he said, “who on earth would have thought of 
seeing you here? I heard you were in India, man; but what have you 
done to your leg ?” 

He was so breathless with hurry and excitement, that he was utterly 
indifferent to punctuation; and it seemed as much as he could do to keep 
silence while Talbot introduced him to the ladies as Mr. Mellish, an old 
friend and school-fellow. The stranger stared with such open-mouthed 
admiration at Miss Floyd’s black eyes, that the captain turned round 
upon him almost savagely, as he asked what had brought him to 
Brighton. 

“The hunting season, my boy. Tired of Yorkshire ; know every 
field, ditch, hedge, pond, sunk fence, and scrap of timber in the three 
Ridings. I’m staying at the Bedford; I’ve got my stud with me—give 
you a mount to-morrow morning if you like. Harriers meet at eleven— 
Dyke Road. I’ve a gray that'll suit you to a nicety—carry my weight, 
and as easy to sit as your arm-chair.” 

Talbot hated his friend for talking of horses; he felt a jealous terror 
of him. This, perhaps, was the sort of man whose society would be 
agreeable to Aurora,—this big, empty-headed Yorkshireman, with his 
babble about his stud and hunting appointments. But turning sharply 
round to scrutinise Miss Floyd, he was gratified to find that young lady 
looking vacantly at the gathering mists upon the sea, and apparently un- 
conscious of the existence of Mr. John Mellish, of Mellish Park, Yorkshire. 

This John Mellish was, as I have said, a big man, looking even 
bigger than he was by reason of about eight yards’ length of thick 
shepherd’s plaid twisted scientifically about his shoulders. He was a man 
of thirty years of age at least, but having withal such a boyish exuber- 
ance in his manner, such a youthful and innocent joyousness in his face, 
that he might have been a youngster of eighteen just let loose from some 
public academy of the muscular Christianity school. I think the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley would have delighted in this big, hearty, broad-chested 
young Englishman, with brown hair brushed away from an open fore- 
head, and a thick brown moustache bordering a mouth for ever ready to 
expand into a laugh. Such a laugh, too! such a hearty and sonorous 
peal, that the people on the Parade turned round to look at the owner of 
those sturdy lungs, and smiled good-naturedly for very sympathy with 
his honest merriment. 

Talbot Bulstrode would have given a hundred pounds to get rid of 
the noisy Yorkshireman. What business had he at Brighton? Wasn't 
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the biggest county in England big enough to hold him, that he must 
needs bring his north-country bluster to Sussex, for the annoyance of 
Talbot's friends ? 

Captain Bulstrode was not any better pleased when, strolling a little 
further on, the party met with Archibald Floyd, who had come out to 
look for his daughter. The old man begged to be introduced to Mr. 
Mellish, and invited the honest Yorkshireman to dine at the East Cliff 
that very evening, much to the aggravation of Talbot, who fell sulkily 
back, and allowed John to make the acquaintance of the ladies. The 
familiar brute ingratiated himself into their good graces in about ten 
minutes, and by the time they reached the banker’s house was more at his 
ease with Aurora than the heir of Bulstrode after two months’ acquaint- 
ance. He accompanied them to the door-step, shook hands with the 
ladies and Mr. Floyd, patted the mastiff Bow-wow, gave Talbot a play- 
ful sledge-hammer-like slap upon the shoulder, and ran back to the 
Bedford to dress for dinner. His spirits were so high that he knocked 
over little boys and tumbled against fashionable young men, who drew 
themselves up in stiff amazement as the big fellow dashed past them. 
He sang a scrap of a hunting-song as he ran up the great staircase to 
his eyrie at the Bedford, and chattered to his valet as he dressed. 
He seemed a creature especially created to be prosperous; to be the 
owner and dispenser of wealth, the distributor of good things. People 
who were strangers to him ran after and served him on speculation, 


knowing instinctively that they would get ample reward for their trouble. ' 


Waiters in a coffee-room deserted other tables to attend upon that at 
which he was seated. Box-keepers would leave parties of six shivering 
in the dreary corridors while they found a seat for John Mellish. Men- 
dicants picked him out from the crowd in a busy thoroughfare, and 
hung about him, and would not be driven away without a dole from the 
pocket of his roomy waistcoat. He was always spending his money for 
the convenience of other people. He had an army of old servants at 
Mellish Park, who adored him and tyrannised over him after the manner of 
their kind. His stables were crowded with horses that were lame, or wall- 
eyed, or otherwise disqualified for service, but that lived on his bounty 
like a set of jolly equine paupers, and consumed as much corn as would 
have supplied a racing stud. He was perpetually paying for things he 
neither ordered nor had, and was for ever being cheated by the dear 
honest creatures about him, who, for all they did their best to ruin him, 
would have gone through typical fire and water to serve him, and would 
have clung to him, and worked for him, and supported him out of those 
very savings for which they had robbed him, when the ruin came. If 
“‘ Muster John” had a headache, every creature in that disorderly house- 
hold was unhappy and uneasy till the ailment was cured; every lad in 
the stables, every servant-maid in the house, was eager that his or her 
remedy should be tried for his restoration. If you had said at Mellish 
Park that John’s fair face and broad shoulders were not the highest forms 
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of manly beauty and grace, you would have been set down as a creature 
devoid of all taste or judgment. To the mind of that household, John 
Mellish in “ pink” and pipe-clayed tops was more beautiful than the 
Apollo Belvidere, whose bronze image in little adorned a niche in the hall. 
If you had told them that fourteen-stone weight was not indispensable 
to manly perfection, or that it was possible there were more lofty accom- 
plishments than driving unicorns or shooting forty-seven head of game 
in a morning, or pulling the bay mare’s shoulder into joint that time she 
got a sprain in the hunting-field, or vanquishing Joe Millings, the East 
Riding smasher, without so much as losing breath,—those simple-hearted 
Yorkshire servants would have fairly laughed in your face. Talbot 
Bulstrode complained that every body respected him, and nobody loved 
him. John Mellish might have uttered the reverse of this complaint, 
had he been so minded. Who could help loving the honest, generous 
squire, whose house and purse were open to all the country-side? Who 
could feel any chilling amount of respect for the friendly and familiar 
master who sat upon the table in the big kitchen at Mellish Park, with 
his dogs and servants round him, and gave them the history of the day’s 
adventures in the hunting-field, till the old blind foxhound at his feet 
lifted his big head and set up a feeble music? No, John Mellish was well 
content to be beloved, and never questioned the quality of the affection 
bestowed upon him. ‘To him it was all the purest virgin gold; and you 
might have talked to him for twelve hours at a sitting without convincing 
him that men and women were vile and mercenary creatures, and that if 
his servants, and his tenantry, and the poor about his estate, loved him, it 
was for the sake of the temporal benefits they received of him. He was 
as unsuspicious as a child, who believes that the fairies in a pantomime are 
fairies for ever and ever, and that the harlequin is born in patches and a 
mask. He was as open to flattery as a school-girl who distributes the 
contents of her hamper among a circle of toadies. When people told 
him he was a fine fellow, he believed them, and agreed with them, and 
thought that the world was altogether a hearty, honest place, and that 
every body was a fine fellow. Never having an arriére pensée himself, 
he looked for none in the words of other people, but thought that every 
one blurted out their real opinions, and offended or pleased their fellows, 
as frankly and blunderingly as himself. If he had been a vicious young 
man, he would no doubt have gone altogether to the bad, and fallen 
among thieves. But being blest with a nature that was inherently pure 
and innocent, his greatest follies were no worse than those of a big 
school-boy who errs from very exuberance of spirit. He had lost his 
mother in the first year of his infancy, and his father had died some 
time before his majority ; so there had been none to restrain his actions, 
and it was something at thirty years of age to be able to look back 
upon a stainless boyhood and youth, which might have been befouled 
with the slime of the gutters, and infected with the odour of villanous 
haunts. Had he not reason to be proud of this? 
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Is there any thing, after all, so grand as a pure and unsullied life— 
a fair picture, with no ugly shadows lurking in the background—a 
smooth poem, with no crooked, halting line to mar the verse—a noble 
book, with no unholy page—a simple story, such as our children may 
read? Can any greatness be greater? can any nobility be more truly 
noble? When a whole nation mourned with one voice but a few weeks 
since; when we drew down our blinds and shut out the dull light of the 
December day, and listened sadly to the far booming of the guns; when 
the poorest put aside their work-a-day troubles to weep for a widowed 
Queen and orphaned children in a desolate palace; when rough omnibus- 
drivers forgot to blaspheme at each other, and tied decent scraps of crape 
upon their whips, and went sorrowfully about their common business, 
thinking of that great sorrow at Windsor,—the words that rose simul- 
taneously to every lip dwelt most upon the spotless character of him 
who was lost ; the tender husband, the watchful father, the kindly master, 
the liberal patron, the temperate adviser, the stainless gentleman. 

It is many years since England mourned for another royal personage 
who was called a “ gentleman.” A gentleman who played practical jokes, 
and held infamous orgies, and persecuted a wretched foreign woman, 
whose chief sin and misfortune it was to be his wife; a gentleman who 
cut out his own nether garments, and left the companion of his gayest 
revels, the genius whose brightness had flung a spurious lustre upon the 
dreary saturnalia of vice, to die destitute and despairing. Surely there 
is some hope that we have changed for the better within the last thirty 
years, inasmuch as we attach a new meaning to-day to this simple title 
of “gentleman.” I take some pride, therefore, in the two young men of 
whom I write, for the simple reason that I have no dark patches to gloss 
over in the history of either of them. I may fail in making you like 
them; but I can promise that you shall have no cause to be ashamed of 
them. ‘Talbot Bulstrode may offend you with his sulky pride, John 
Mellish may simply impress you as a blundering countrified ignoramus ; 
but neither of them shall ever shock you by an ugly word or an unholy 
thought. 


CHAPTER VI. 
REJECTED AND ACCEPTED. 


Tue dinner-party at Mr. Floyd’s was a very merry one; and when 
John Mellish and Talbot Bulstrode left the East Cliff to walk westward, 
at eleven o’clock at night, the Yorkshireman told his friend that he had 
never enjoyed himself so much in his life. This declaration must, how- 
ever, be taken with some reserve; for it was one which John was in the 
habit of making about three times a week: but he really had been very 
happy in the society of the banker’s family; and, what was more, he 
was ready to adore Aurora Floyd without any further preparation what- 
ever. 

A few bright smiles, and sparkling glances, a little animated conver- 
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sation about the hunting-field and the race-course, combined with a few 
glasses of those effervescent wines which Archibald Floyd imported from 
the fair Moselle country, had been quite enough to turn the head of 
John Mellish, and to cause him to hold wildly forth in the moonlight 
upon the merits of the beautiful heiress. 

“T verily believe I shall die a bachelor, Talbot,” he said, “ unless I 
can get that girl to marry me. I’ve only known her half-a-dozen hours, 
and I’m head-over-heels in love with her already. What is it that has 
knocked me over like this, Bulstrode? I’ve seen other girls with black 
eyes and hair, and she knows no more of horses than half the women in 
Yorkshire ; so it isn’t that. What is it, then, hey ?” 

He came to a full stop against a lamp-post, and stared fiercely at his 
friend as he asked this question. 

Talbot gnashed his teeth in silence. 

It was no use battling with his fate, then, he thought; the fasci- 
nation of this woman had the same effect upon others as upon himself; 
and while he was arguing with, and protesting against, his passion, some 
brainless fellow, like this Mellish, would step in and win the prize. 

He wished his friend good night upon the steps of the Old Ship Hotel, 
and walked straight to his room, where he sat with his window open to 
the mild November night, staring out at the moon-lit sea. He determined 
to propose to Aurora Floyd before twelve o’clock the next day. 

Why should he hesitate ? 

He had asked himself that question a hundred times before, and had 
always been unable to answerit; and yet he had hesitated. He could 
not dispossess himself of a vague idea that there was some mystery in 
this girl’s life; some secret known only to herself and her father ; some 
one spot upon the history of the past which cast a shadow on the present. 
And yet, how could that be? How could that be, he asked himself, 
when her whole life only amounted to nineteen years, and he had heard 
the history of those years over and over again? How often he had art- 
fully led Lucy to tell him the simple story of her cousin’s girlhood! The 
governesses and masters that had come and gone at Felden Woods. The 
ponies and dogs, and puppies and kittens, and petted foals; the little 
scarlet riding-habit that had been made for the heiress, when she rode 
after the hounds with her cousin Andrew Floyd. The worst blots that 
the officer could discover in those early years were a few broken china 
vases, and a great deal of ink spilt over badly-written French exercises. 
And after being educated at home until she was nearly eighteen, Aurora 
had been transferred to a Parisian finishing school; and that was all. Her 
life had been the every-day life of other girls of her own position, and 
she differed from them only in being a great deal more fascinating, and 
a little more wilful, than the majority. 

Talbot laughed at himself for his doubts and hesitations. ‘“ What a 
suspicious brute I must be,” he said, “ when I imagine I have fallen upon 
the clue to some mystery simply because there is a mournful tenderness 
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in the old man’s voice when he speaks to his only child! If I were sixty- 
seven years of age, and had such a daughter as Aurora, would there not 
always be a shuddering terror mingled with my love,—a horrible dread 
that something would happen to take her away from me? I will propose 
to Miss Floyd to-morrow.” 

Had Talbot been thoroughly candid with himself, he would perhaps 
have added, “Or John Mellish will make her an offer the day after.” 

Captain Bulstrode presented himself at the house on the East Cliff 
some time before noon on the next day; but he found Mr. Mellish on the 
door-step talking to Miss Floyd’s groom and inspecting the horses, which 
were waiting for the young ladies; for the young ladies were going to 
ride, and John Mellish was going to ride with them. 

“But if you'll join us, Bulstrode,” the Yorkshireman said, good- 
naturedly, “ you can ride the gray I spoke of yesterday. Saunders shall 
go back and fetch him.” 

Talbot rejected this offer rather sulkily. “I’ve my own horses here, 
thank you,” he answered. “But if you'll let your groom ride down to the 
stables and tell my man to bring them up, I shall be obliged to you.” 

After which condescending request Captain Bulstrode turned his 
back upon his friend, crossed the road, and folding his arms upon the 
railings, stared resolutely at the sea. But in five minutes more the 
ladies appeared upon the door-step, and Talbot, turning at the sound 
of their voices, was fain to cross the road once more for the chance 
of taking Aurora’s foot in his hand as she sprang into her saddle; but 
John Mellish was before him again, and Miss Floyd’s mare was cur- 
veting under the touch of her light hand before the captain could in- 
terfere. He allowed the groom to attend to Lucy, and, mounting as 
quickly as his stiff leg would allow him, he prepared to take his place by 
Aurora’s side. Again he was too late; Miss Floyd had cantered down 
the hill attended by Mellish, and it was impossible for Talbot to leave 
poor Lucy, who was a timid horsewoman. 

The captain never admired Lucy so little as on horseback. His pale 
saint with the halo of golden hair seemed to him sadly out of place in 
a side-saddle. He looked back at the day of his morning visit to Felden, 
and remembered how he had admired her, and how exactly she cor- 
responded with his ideal, and how determined he was to be bewitched 
by her rather than by Aurora. + “If she had fallen in love with me,” he 
thought, “I would have snapped my fingers at the black-browed heiress, 
and married this fair-haired angel out of hand. I meant to do that when 
I sold my commission. It was not for Aurora’s sake I left the army, it 
was not Aurora whom I followed down here. Which did I follow? 
What did I follow, I wonder? My destiny, I suppose, which is leading 
me through such a witch’s dance as I never thought to tread at the 
sober age of three-and-thirty. If Lucy had only loved me, it might have 
been all different.” 

He was so angry with himself, that he was half inclined to be angry 
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with poor Lucy for not extricating him from the snares of Aurora. If he 
could have read that innocent heart, as he rode in sulky silence across the 
stunted turf on the wide downs! If he could have known the slow 
sick pain in that gentle breast, as the quiet girl by his side lifted her 
blue eyes every now and then to steal a glance at his hard profile and 
moody brow! Ifhe could have read her secret later, when, talking of 
Aurora, he for the first time clearly betrayed the mystery of his own 
heart! If he could have known how the landscape grew dim before 
her eyes, and how the brown moorland reeled beneath her horse’s hoofs 
until they seemed going down, down, down into some fathomless depth 
of sorrow and despair! But he knew nothing of this; and he thought 
Lucy Floyd a pretty, inanimate girl, who would no doubt be delighted to 
wear a becoming dress as bridesmaid at her cousin’s wedding. 

There was a dinner-party that evening upon the East Cliff, at which 
both John Mellish and Talbot were to assist, and the captain savagely 
determined to bring matters to an issue before the night was out. 

Talbot Raleigh Bulstrode would have been very angry with you, had 
you watched him too closely that evening as he fastened the golden soli- 
taire in his narrow cravat before his looking-glass in the bow-window at 
the Old Ship. He was ashamed of himself for being causelessly savage 
with his valet, whom he dismissed abruptly before he began to dress, 
and had not the courage to call the man back again when his own hot 
hands refused to do their office. He spilt half a bottleful of perfume upon 
his varnished boots, and smeared his face with a terrible waxy compound 
which promised to lisser sans graisser his moustache. He broke one of 
the crystal boxes in his dressing-case, and put the bits of broken glass in 
his waistcoat-pocket from sheer absence of mind. He underwent semi- 
strangulation with the unbending circular collar in which, as a gentleman, 
it was his duty to invest himself; and he could have beaten the ivory 
backs of his brushes upon his head in blind execration of that short, 
stubborn black hair, which only curled at the other ends; and when at 
last he emerged from his room, it was with a spiteful sensation that 
every waiter in the place knew his secret, and had a perfect knowledge 
of every emotion in his breast, and that the very Newfoundland dog 
lying on the door-step had an inkling of the truth, as he lifted up his 
big head to look at the captain, and then dropped it again with a con- 
temptuously lazy yawn. 

Captain Bulstrode offered a handful of broken glass to the man who 
drove him to the East Cliff, and then confusedly substituted about fifteen 
shillings worth of silver coin for that abnormal species of payment. 
There must have been two or three earthquakes and an eclipse or so 
going on in some part of the globe, he thought, for this jog-trot planet 
seemed all tumult and confusion to Talbot Bulstrode. The world was 
all Brighton, and Brighton was all blue moonlight, and steel-coloured sea, 
and glancing, dazzling gas-light, and hare-soup and cod and oysters, and 
Aurora Floyd. Yes, Aurora Floyd, who wore a white silk dress, and 
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a thick circlet of dull gold upon her hair, who looked more like Cleopatra 
to-night than ever, and who suffered Mr. John Mellish to take her down 
to dinner. How Talbot hated the Yorkshireman’s big fair face, and blue 
eyes, and white teeth, as he watched the two young people across a 
phalanx of glass and silver, and flowers and wax-candles, and pickles, 
and other Fortnum-and-Mason ware! Here was a golden opportunity 
lost, thought the discontented captain, forgetful that he could scarcely 
have proposed to Miss Floyd at the dinner-table, amidst the jingle of 
glasses and popping of corks, and with a big powdered footman charging 
at him with a side-dish or a sauce-tureen while he put the fatal question. 
The desired moment came a few hours afterwards, and Talbot had no 
longer any excuse for delay. 

The November evening was mild, and the three windows in the 
drawing-room were open from floor to ceiling. It was pleasant to look 
out from the hot gas-light upon that wide sweep of moon-lit ocean, with 
a white sail glimmering here and there against the purple night. Cap- 
tain Bulstrode sat near one of the open windows, watching that tranquil 
scene, with, I fear, very little appreciation of its beauty. He was wish- 
ing that the people would drop off and leave him alone with Aurora. It 
was close upon eleven o’clock, and high time they went. John Mellish 
would of course insist upon waiting for Talbot; this was what a man 
had to endure on account of some old school-boy acquaintance. All 
Rugby might turn up against him in a day or two, and dispute with him 
for Aurora’s smiles. But John Mellish was engaged in a very animated 
conversation with Archibald Floyd, having contrived with consummate 
artifice to ingratiate himself in the old man’s favour, and the visitors 
having one by one dropped off, Aurora, with a listless yawn that she 
took little pains to conceal, strolled out into the broad iron balcony. 
Lucy was sitting at a table at the other end of the room, looking at 
a book of beauty. Oh, my poor Lucy! how much did you see of the 
Honourable Miss Brownsmith’s high forehead and Roman nose? Did not 
that young lady’s handsome face stare up at you dimly through a blind- 
ing mist of tears that you were a great deal too well educated to shed ? 
The chance had come at last. If life had been a Haymarket comedy, 
and the entrances and exits arranged by Mr. Buckstone himself, it could 
have fallen out no better than this. Talbot Bulstrode followed Aurora 
on to the balcony; John Mellish went on with his story about the 
Beverley foxhounds; and Lucy, bolding her breath at the other end of 
the room, knew as well what was going to happen as the captain himself. 

Is not life altogether a long comedy, with Fate for the stage- 
manager, and Passion, Inclination, Love, Hate, Revenge, Ambition, and 
Avarice by turns in the prompter’s box? A tiresome comedy some- 
times, with dreary, talkee, talkee front scenes which come to nothing, 
but only serve to make the audience more impatient as they wait 
while the stage is set and the great people change their dresses; or a 
“sensation” comedy, with unlooked-for tableaux and unexpected dénoue- 
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ments ; but a comedy to the end of the chapter, for the sorrows which 
seem tragic to us are very funny when seen from the other side of the 
footlights ; and our friends in the pit are as much amused with our trum- 
pery griefs as the Haymarket habitués when Mr. Box finds his gridiron 
empty, or Mr. Cox misses his rasher. What can be funnier than other 
people’s anguish? Why do we enjoy Mr. Maddison Morton’s farces, 
and laugh till the tears run down our cheeks at the comedian who enacts 
them? Because there is scarcely a farce upon the British stage which 
is not, from the rising to the dropping of the curtain, a record of human 
anguish and undeserved misery. Yes, undeserved and unnecessary tor- 
ture—there is the special charm of the entertainment. Ifthe man who 
was weak enough to send his wife to Camberwell had crushed a baby 
behind a chest of drawers, his sufferings wouldn’t be half so delightful to 
an intellectual audience. If the gentleman who became embroiled with 
his laundress had murdered the young lady in the green boots, where 
would be the fun of that old Adelphi farce in which poor Wright was 
wont to delight us? And so it is with our friends on the other side of the 
footlights, who enjoy our troubles all the more because we have not always 
deserved them, and whose sorrows we shall gloat over by and by, when 
the bell for the next piece begins, and it is their turn to go on and act. 

Talbot Bulstrode went out on to the balcony, and the earth stood still 
for ten minutes or so, and every steel-blue star in the sky glared watch- 
fully down upon the young man in this the supreme crisis of his life. 

Aurora was leaning against a slender iron pilaster, looking aslant into 
the town and across the town to the sea. She was wrapped in an opera 
cloak; no stiff, embroidered, young-lady-fied garment; but a voluminous 
drapery of soft scarlet woollen stuff, such as Semiramide herself might 
have worn. “She looks like Semiramide,” Talbot thought. “ How did 
this Scotch: banker and his Lancashire wife come to have an Assyrian for 
their daughter ?” 

He began brilliantly, this young man, as lovers generally do. 

“T am afraid you must have fatigued yourself this evening, Miss 
Floyd,” he remarked. 

Aurora stifled a yawn as she answered him. “ I am rather tired,” she 
said. 

It wasn’t very encouraging. How was he to begin an eloquent 
speech, when she might fall asleep in the middle of it? But he did; he 
dashed at once into the heart of his subject, and he told her how he loved 
her; how he had done battle with this passion, which had been too strong 
for him; how he loved her as he never thought to love any creature upon 
this earth; and how he cast himself before her in all humility to take 
his sentence of life or death from her dear lips. 

She was silent for some moments, her profile sharply distinct to him 
in the moonlight, and those dear lips trembling visibly. Then, with a 
half-averted face, and in words that seemed to come slowly and painfully 
from a stifled throat, she gave him his answer. 
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That answer was a rejection ! 

Not a young lady’s No, which means yes to-morrow, or which means 
perhaps that you have not been on your knees in a-passion of despair, like 
Lord Edward Fitz-Morkysh in Miss Oderose’s last novel. Nothing of this 
kind ; but a calm negative, carefully and tersely worded, as if she feared 
to mislead him by so much as one syllable that could leave a loophole 
through which hope might creep into his heart. He was rejected. Tor a 
moment it was quite as much as he could do to believe it. He was in- 
clined to imagine that the signification of certain words had suddenly 
changed, or that he had been in the habit of mistaking them all his life, 
rather than that those words meant this hard fact; namely, that he, 
Talbot Raleigh Bulstrode, of Bulstrode Castle, and of Saxon extraction, 
had been rejected by the daughter of a Lombard-Street banker. 

He paused—for an hour and a half or so, as it seemed to him—in 
order to collect himself before he spoke again. 

“May I—venture to inquire,” he said,—how horribly commonplace 
the phrase seemed; he could have used no worse had he been inquiring 
for furnished lodgings,—“may I ask if any prior attachment—to one 
more worthy—” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” 

The answer came upon him so suddenly, that it almost startled him as 
much as her rejection. 

“‘ And yet your decision is irrevocable ?” 

“ Quite irrevocable.” 

“Forgive me if I am intrusive; but—but Mr. Floyd may perhaps 
have formed some higher views—” 

He was interrupted by a stifled sob as she clasped her hands over her 
averted face. 

“‘ Higher views!” she said ; “ poor dear old man, no, no, indeed.” 

“Tt is scarcely strange that I bore you with these questions. It is so 
hard to think that, meeting you with your affections disengaged, I have 
yet been utterly unable to win one shadow of regard upon which I might 
build a hope for the future.” 

Poor Talbot! Talbot, the splitter of metaphysical straws and chopper 
of logic, talking of building hopes on shadows, with a lover's delirious 
stupidity. 

“Tt is so hard to resign every thought of your ever coming to alter 
your decision of to-night, Aurora,”’-—he lingered on her name for a mo- 
ment, first because it was so sweet to say it, and, secondly, in the hope 
that she would speak,—“ it isso hard to remember the fabric of happiness 
I had dared to build, and to lay it down here to night for ever.” 

Talbot quite forgot that, up to the time of the arrival of John Mellish, 
he had been perpetually arguing against his passion, and had declared to 
himself over and over again that he would be a consummate fool if he was 
ever beguiled into making Aurora his wife. He reversed the parable of 
the fox; for he had been inclined to make faces at the grapes while he 
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fancied them within his reach, and now that they were removed from his 
grasp, he thought that such delicious fruit had never grown to tempt 
mankind. 

“ Tf—if,” he said, “my fate had been happier, I know how proud my 
father, poor old Sir John, would have been of his eldest son’s choice.” 

How ashamed he felt of the meanness of this speech! The artful sen- 
tence had been constructed in order to remind Aurora whom she was 
refusing. He was trying to bribe her with the baronetcy which was to 
be his in due time. But she made no answer to the pitiful appeal. Talbot 
was almost choked with mortification. ‘ I see—I see,” he said, “that it 
is hopeless. Good night, Miss Floyd.” 

She did not even turn to look at him as she left the balcony ; but with 
her red drapery wrapped tightly round her, stood shivering in the moon- 
light, with the silent tears slowly stealing down her cheeks. 

“ Higher views!” she cried bitterly, repeating a phrase that Talbot 
used,— higher views! God help him!” 

“T must wish you good night and good by at the same time,” Cap- 
tain Bulstrode said, as he shook hands with Lucy. 

“Good by?” 

“Yes ; I leave Brighton early to-morrow.” 

“So suddenly.” 

“Why not exactly suddenly. I always meant to travel this winter. 
Can I do any thing for you—at Cairo ?’’ 

He was so pale and cold and wretched-looking,, that she almost pitied 
him—pitied him in spite of the wild joy growing up in her heart. Aurora 
had refused him—it was perfectly clear—refused him! The soft blue 
eyes filled with tears at the thought that a demigod should have en- 
dured such humiliation. Talbot pressed her hand gently in his own 
clammy palm. He could read pity in that tender look, but possessed no 
lexicon by which he could translate its deeper meaning. 

“You will wish your uncle good by for me, Lucy,” he said. He 
called her Lucy for the first time; but what did it matter now? His 
great affliction set him apart from his fellow-men, and gave him dismal 
privileges. ‘Good night, Lucy; good night and good by. I—I—shall 
hope to see you again in a year or two.” 

The pavement of the East Cliff seemed so much air beneath Talbot 
Bulstrode’s boots as he strode back to the Old Ship; for it is peculiar 
to us, in our moments of supreme trouble or joy, to lose all conscious- 
ness of the earth we tread, and to float upon an atmosphere of sublime 
egotism. 

But the captain did not leave Brighton the next day on the first 
stage of his Egyptian journey. He stayed at the fashionable watering- 
place ; but he resolutely abjured the neighbourhood of the East Cliff, and, 
the day being wet, took a pleasant walk to Shoreham through the rain; 
and Shoreham being such a pretty place, he was no doubt much enlivened 
by that exercise. 
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Returning through the fog at about four o’clock, the captain met 
Mr. John Mellish close against the turnpike outside Cliftonville. 

The two men stared aghast at each other. 

“Why, where on earth are you going ?” asked Talbot. 

“‘ Back to Yorkshire by the first train that leaves Brighton.” 

“ But this isn’t the way to the station!” 

“No; but they’re putting the horses in my portmanteau, and my shirts 
are going by the Leeds cattle-train; and—” 

Talbot Bulstrode burst into a loud laugh, a harsh and bitter cachin- 
nation, but affording wondrous relief to that gentleman’s over-charged 
breast. 

“John Mellish,” he said, “you have been proposing to Aurora 
Floyd.” 

The Yorkshireman turned scarlet. “ It—it—wasn’t honourable of 
her to tell you,” he stammered. 

“Miss Floyd has never breathed a word to me upon the subject. I’ve 
just come from Shoreham, and you've only lately left the East Cliff. 
You’ve proposed, and you’ve been rejected.” 

“T have,” roared John; “and it’s doosed hard when I promised her she 
should keep a racing stud if she liked, and enter as many colts as she 
pleased for the Derby, and give her own orders to the trainer, and I’d 
never interfere; and—and—Mellish Park is one of the finest places in 
the county; and I’d have won her a bit of blue ribbon to tie up her bonny 
black hair.” 

“That old Frenchman was right,” muttered Captain Bulstrode : “there 
is a great satisfaction in the misfortunes of others. IfI go to my den- 
tist, I like to find another wretch in the waiting-room; and I like to have 
my tooth extracted first, and to see him glare enviously at me as I come out 
of the torture chamber, knowing that my troubles are over, while his are 
to come. Good by, John Mellish, and God bless you. You're not such 
a bad fellow after all.” 

Talbot felt almost cheerful as he walked back to the Ship, and he 
took a mutton cutlet and tomata sauce, and a pint of Moselle for his 
dinner; and the food and wine warmed him; and not having slept a wink 
on the previous night, he fell into a heavy indigestible slumber, with his 
head hanging over the sofa-cushion, and dreamt that he was at Grand 
Cairo (or at a place which would have been that city had it not been 
now and then Bulstrode Castle, and occasionally chambers in the Albany); 
and that Aurora Floyd was with him, clad in imperial purple, with hiero- 
glyphics on the hem of her robe, and wearing a clown’s jacket of white 
satin and scarlet spots, such as he had once seen foremost in a great race. 
Captain Bulstrode arose early the next morning, with the full intention of 
departing from Sussex by the 8.45 express; but suddenly remembering 
that he had but poorly acknowledged Archibald Floyd’s cordiality, he 
determined on sacrificing his inclinations on the shrine of courtesy, and 
calling once more at the East Cliff to take leave of the banker. Having 
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once resolved upon this line of action, the captain would fain have hur- 
ried that moment to Mr. Floyd’s house; but finding that it was only half- 
past seven, he was compelled to restrain his impatience and await a more 
seasonable hour. Could he go at nine? Scarcely. At ten? Yes, surely, 
as he could then leave by the eleven o’clock train. He sent his breakfast 
away untouched, and sat looking at his watch in a mad hurry for the 
time to pass, yet growing hot and uncomfortable as the hour drew near. 

At a quarter to ten he put on his hat and left the hotel. Mr. Floyd 
was at home, the servant told him—upstairs in the little study, he thought. 
Talbot waited for no more. “You need not announce me,” he said; 
“T know where to find your master.” 

The study was on the same floor as the drawing-room, and close against 
the drawing-door Talbot paused for a moment. The door was open; the 
room empty; no, not empty: Aurora Floyd was there, seated with her 
back towards him, and her head leaning on the cushions of her chair. 
He stopped for another moment to admire the back view of that small 
head with its crown of lustrous raven hair, then took a step or two in the 
direction of the banker’s study; then stopped again, then turned back, 
went into the drawing-room, and shut the door behind him. 

She did not stir as he approached her, nor answer when he stammered 
her name. Her face was as white as the face of a dead woman, and her 
nerveless hands hung over the cushions of the arm-chair. A newspaper 
was lying at her feet. She had quietly swooned away sitting there by 
herself, with no one by to restore her to consciousness. 

Talbot flung some flowers from a vase on thé table, and dashed the 
water over Aurora’s forehead ; then wheeling her chair close to the open 
window, he set her with her face to the wind. In two or three moments 
she began to shiver violently, and soon afterwards opened her eyes, and 
looked at him; as she did so, she put her hands to her head, as if trying 
to remember something. “Talbot!” she said, “ Talbot !” 

She called him by his Christian name, she who five-and-thirty hours 
before had coldly forbidden him to hope. 

“ Aurora,” he cried, “ Aurora, I thought I came here to wish your 
father good by; but I deceived myself. I came to ask you once more, and 
once for all, if your decision of the night before last was irrevocable.” 

“ Heaven knows I thought it was when I uttered it.” 

“But it was not ?” 

“Do you wish me to revoke it ?” 

“Do I wish? do I—” 

“ Because if you really do, I will revoke it; for you are a brave and 
honourable man, Captain Bulstrode, and I love you very dearly.” 

Heaven knows into what rhapsodies he might have fallen, but she put 
up her hand, as much as to say, “ Forbear to day, if you love me,” and 
hurried from the room, He had accepted the cup of bhang which the 
syren had offered, and had drained the very dregs thereof, and was 
drunken. He-dropped into the chair in which Aurora had sat, and, 
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absent-minded in his joyful intoxication, picked up the newspaper that 
had lain at her feet. He shuddered in spite of himself as he looked at 
the title of the journal; it was Bell’s Life. A dirty copy, crumpled, 
and beer-stained, and emitting rank odours of inferior tobacco. It was 
directed to Miss Floyd, in such sprawling penmanship as might have dis- 
graced the potboy of a sporting public-house : 
“Miss Fro1p, 
fell dun wodes, 
kent.” 

The newspaper had been redirected to Aurora by the housekeeper at 
Felden. Talbot ran his eye eagerly over the front page; it was almost 
entirely filled with advertisements (and such advertisements !), but in one 
column there was an account headed, “ FrighTFUL ACCIDENT IN 
GERMANY: AN ENGLISH JOCKEY KILLED.” 

Captain Bulstrode never knew why he read of this accident. It was 
in no way interesting to him, being an account of a steeple-chase in 
Prussia, in which a heavy English rider and a crack French horse had 
been killed. There was a great deal of regret expressed for the loss of 
the horse, and none for the man who had ridden him, who, the reporter 
stated, was very little known in sporting circles; but in a paragraph 
lower down was added this information, evidently procured at the last 
moment: ‘The jockey’s name was Conyers.” 
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Loudon Porms. 


IX. HAUNTED LONDON. 


As in this prison-house of clay, 
Shut in beneath the stars, we live, 
We see around us night and day 
Shadows remote and fugitive ; 
Ours is a double life of breath— 
And, while we journey onward fast, 
Strange shadows from the mists of death 
Are round our being dimly cast : 
Thus the great City, tower’d and steepled, 
Is doubly peopled, 
Haunted by ghosts of its remembered Past. 


Over its busy multitudes 
The Present like a cloud doth fall, 
But in the Soul’s diviner moods 
The mystic Past transfigures all ; 
The City changes in a trice, 
Strange antique pageants ebb and an 
The streets take shapes of quaint device, 
Strange men and women come and go ; 
And here and there, in famous places, 
Flash great men’s faces 
From the black crowd like stars as white as snow ! 


So, plodding on from street to street, 

Hunting my aims from place to place, 
Disturbed by sympathy, I meet 

The ghosts in silence face to face: 
They meet me here, they greet me there, 

They haunt my life with bliss or pain, 
And make a glamour in the air 

With countless hues of heart and brain ; 
And ever-shifting, ever-flowing, 

Coming and going, 

They seem a part of all I lose and gain. 


What time I wander at my will 

These visions warm my blood like wine :— 
With laugh and jest down Holborn Hill 

Come jocund pilgrims twenty-nine; 
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Slim knights on chargers sable black, 
Plump dames on palfreys milky white, 
Red burghers reeling ripe with sack, 
And courtly damsels sweet and slight; 
Afar a trumpet bloweth faintly, 
The street curves quaintly, 


And cumbrous sign-boards creak on left and right. 


The tumult of the street is loud, 

But down its midst the pilgrims flaunt; 
I elbow Chaucer in the crowd, 

And trotting by see John of Gaunt. 
A shout !—and to the river’s shores 

I float in dream with heart that fails, 
While slowly past, with soundless oars, 

A gold-prow’d barge, dight gaily, sails; 
And in the crowded stern the stately 

Bess sits sedately, 

Mid lords in ruffs and dames in farthingales. 


The people shout, she bends in pride, 
And slowly, queenly glides along; 
When swaggering to the water’s side 
Comes Raleigh with a courtly throng; 
The common herd draws back the while,— 
They bow, she nods, the people cheer, 
While Leicester smiles a crafty smile 
And stoops to whisper in her ear; 
Sharply she smiles, with eyes cast downward: 
When, turning townward, 
I see Will Shakspere lounging idly near. 


At sight of whom the pageant dies, 
And I am swiftly carried far, 

Unto a tavern where the wise 
Are made by wine oracular; 

And Jonson’s learnéd sock is on, 
Beyond the wisdom of the schools, 

And, placed at Selden’s side, I con 
The golden Apollonian rules: 

‘“‘ He who drinks water but abuses 

The jocund Muses; 
Mirth is to care what sages are to fools !” 
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The vision fades !—In crowds again 

I stand mid husht and awful breath : 
There is a tramp of arméd men, 

Who lead a monarch on to death; 
And expectation, like a cloud, 

Broods on my heart, I know not why, 
As murmurs gather in the crowd 

And a pale monarch passes by,— 
Proud in a travail not uzholy, 

He passes slowly, 

With sorrowful possession in his eye. 


Then, while the shadow of the wan 

Proud face still haunts the heart’s sad gloom, 
I see in dream a blind old man 

Sitin a quaint and lonely room; 
His thoughts are with that martyr’d life, 

Its stubborn wrong and fretful spleen, 
And with the past degenerate strife 

When Charles was mad and Cromwell mean; 
But in his age, divine and shriven, 

Visions of heaven 

Subdue the fretful war his life has been. 


Then trumpets blow, fifes play, drums beat, 

Gay banners flutter in the sun; 
All men and women throng the street, 

And joy is with them every one; 
And down the centre of the throng, 

Who shout and cry with might and main, 
A merry monarch rides along, 

With easy pace and slackened rein; 
Gaily apparel’d, on he prances, 

With beaming glances, 

While wine-soak’d Frenchmen chatter in his train. 


And all is changed !—Mid lords and wits, 
As false as wits and lords can be, 

In yonder inn the monarch sits, 
And giggling Nell is on his knee; 

Or, watched by silent squires and grooms, 
Mid laugh and jest that find no pause, 

He wanders through his stately rooms 
With wits he helps to scorn the laws; 

While Wilmott, in his madcap passion, 

Libels king fashion, 
And Dryden, at his elbow, hums and. haws. 
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Again a change !—From London flies 
A king, with priestcraft on his lips, 
And o’er the sea a proud and wise 
Monarch comes sailing slow in ships ; 
And through the streets of London town 
The wiser monarch rides in pride, 
To win a beautiful renown 
And wave the olive far and wide; 
Rich hopes are with him, and his face is 
Full of stern graces, 
Born of a heart fresh as the salt-sea tide. 





And then I see a sickly queen 
Among her palace-gardens stand, 
A vacant fear is in her mien, 
The sceptre trembles in her hand; 
While ’neath the shade of Temple Bar 
Walk shabby wits, who serve the state— 
Steele, with mad laughter steeped in war, 
And Addison, with smile sedate, 
And Swift, the bilious English Rabelais, 
Plods westward shabbily, H 
On my Lord Bolingbroke, alone, to wait. 4 


The people pass me to and fro, 
Chairman and tradesman, wit and lord; | 
Here the thin shadow of a beau, 
With palsied wig, and slender sword; 
And at a shout I step aside, 
And carried in her chair, between 
Two serving-men, comes happy-eyed 
Vanessa, nodding to the Dean; 
And Pope along the footpath passes— 
The scourge of asses— 
With melancholy settled in his spleen, 


a enna en aren coe tam seine Seine 


By Temple Bar I lean again, 
Haunted by many a famous face, 
With oddest pictures in my brain, 
Jumbling together time and place: 
The night drops down, the moonlight fades 
Along the filmy City sky; 
With draggled hose and broken blades 
The Mohawks come with shriek and cry; 
And in the light, the dim street clothing, 
I see with loathing 
Two hideous rebels’ heads that rot on high. 
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And as I stand, there wander by— 

Earnestly talking as they go— 
A burly man with wig awry, 

And a spare wanderer pale as snow; 
The moonlight, on their faces cast, 

Iilumes them—shadows proud and worn, 
The one of sorrow not yet past, 

And one of greatness yet unborn; 
And one defies the cloud cast o’er him 

And born before him, 

And one has blow for blow and scorn for scorn. 


The morning breaks !—They pass along, 
The base-born poet and the hack; 
A lord reels by, with tipsy song, 
And fills a gutter at their back; 
Then, passing up a narrow lane, 
Begrimed with smoke and black with soot, 
Led by a droning dying strain 
Of melody, I watch a mute 
And ragged crowd of urchins muster, 
Wide-mouth’d, and cluster 
Round simple Goldsmith playing on his flute. 


Enough—enough—of dreams like these; 

A poet’s visions scant and vain, 
A flock of wandering images 

That please the heart, inspire the brain. 
The vagrant shadows pass away, 

And I am left alone at last ; 
The pageants fade to common day, 

The pleasant dream is overcast; 
And in the centre of the City, 

Its pain and pity, 

Standing, I ache with echoes from the past. 


But the great City in its strife 

Grows, while brown Labour digs and delves, 
And ghosts of its forgotten life 

Haunt it, like shadows of ourselves; 
They work beside us night and day, 

And we in their clear footprints tread: 
We are a part of them, for they 

Hinted the problems we have read; 
And the great City, in whose bosom 

Our children blossom, 

Is troubled with the glory of its Dead. 
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Domestic Life. 


Every nation has had its own ideal of the best form of Domestic Life, 
and no two nations have agreed as’ to which is the noblest pattern. The 
Greeks thought it meant the gyneconitis on the one side, where the 
women sat and spun together without danger of master or man intrud- 
ing ; and the andronitis on the other, where hetairz and flatterers, slaves, 
jesters, and poets trooped noisily to the symposium held in the largest of 
the rooms ranged round the peristyle. ‘To preserve the immaculate 
matron and spotless virgin in a kind of honourable captivity, that so the 
blood of the autochthones might be kept pure from all suspicion of foreign 
intermingling, while Lais and Phryne enlivened the dull hours in the 
banqueting-room, seemed to the victors of Marathon and the founders of 
the Academia the wisest form of domestic life possible to them. They 
had learned nothing yet of the equality of woman, and therefore saw 
no evil in this division of her functions. On the one hand Lais and 
Phryne are companionable, and able to take their part in any kind of talk 
that may be going on, keen of wit, bright in repartee, gay of humour, 
but of unhonoured birth and low morals, not fit to be the wives of honest 
citizens, or to kneel before the gods of the sacred hearth: on the other, 
the matrons and virgins hidden there in the gyneconitis are well born 
and virtuous enough, but profoundly stupid and illiterate, able only to 
take’care of the children, and to superintend the weaving and cooking, 
but in no wise meet companions for men who can grasp the finest sub- 
tleties of the Sophists, and follow the Academicians in all the mazes of 
their speculations. So little are they the companions of the men, and so 
brittle is their boasted virtue supposed to be, that they dare not show 
themselves in public at all without the leave of father or husband; very 
rarely with it. They have only a narrow pathway allowed them, and 
may not stray an inch beyond the spiny bordering. They may not go to 
market, excepting to the flower-market as equivocal violet-sellers and 
garland-makers; they may not go too frequently to the temples, for, as 
the mothers of Grecian citizens, they have honour enough from the gods, 
and want no further notice from heaven; they must never go to comedies, 
seldom to tragedies; they may not be present at the Olympic games, nor 
be admitted to the Eleusinian mysteries, nor have a place in the caves of 
the oracles—unless as priestesses chosen for the worship; they may not 
see a strange man in the absence of their husbands, nor eat at the family 
table in the presence of a male guest; in a word, at all times and in all 
places, they are to hold themselves as lower and meaner than men, and to 
be thankful for any stray crumbs that may fall from the feast they are not 
permitted to join. Certainly, as a slight counterbalance to all this isolation 
and claustral seclusion, they may take public part in certain processions 
and solemnities, which are mainly useful as show times, when the youth 
of the city assemble to look at the unmarried daughters of their fathers’ 
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friends, and fix upon the one whom they would prefer for wife and house- 
mate of their own. Else the Thesmophoria, sacred to Demeter and 
peculiar to women—the Adonia, also peculiar to them—the Dionysia, 
where they carry figs, baskets, garlands, flowers, and other symbols 
specially devoted to Dionysos—the Panathenaic processions, where they 
appear as those exquisite canephorce, who are still our perfected ideal of 
womanhood,—would not be half so welcome as they are now, when Aglaé 
and Chloris, Artemisia and Artemidora, know that they are out on their 
trial, and that perhaps the day’s festival will determine the whole future 
of their lives. But excepting these few, almost necessary, exhibitions, 
the rule is that they do not mingle in the outward or political life of the 
men, but content themselves with bearing children, cooking food, carding 
wool, scolding the servants, and waiting to be married; with now and 
then dreams intervening of some favourite god, and was he like Phaon 
who stood by the right, or like Glaucus who followed on the left, last 
Tuesday at the Panathenaia? Then the fathers and husbands, having 
carefully trained and moulded this uninteresting race of virtuous posses- 
sions, lock the door of the gyneconitis, and turn to the brilliant, edu- 
cated, sparkling hetaire for love and sympathy, taking this division of 
functions and multiplication of persons as the best and wisest model of 
human society possible to be fashioned. 

The Romans had truer notions of the home; consequently they were 
more liberal in their treatment of their women, who, when married by 
all the laws, lived with them much as ours do with us in England. Ubi 
tu Caius, ego Caia, meant all it implied; and the Roman matron sat in 
the atrium,—which was the best room in the house, and answered to our 
modern drawing-room,—mingled in the conversation that went on un- 
restrainedly before her, and was altogether a being more thoroughly 
individual and less merely functional than her sister by the Zgean Sea. 
She was, in fact, a recognised social power, and held the reins with no 
infirm hand. Thus the higher kind of Roman home had more unity of 
life in it than the Greek, with its matron for marriage and its hetaira for 
love; and the family took a larger place in the social ordering of the 
nation. Marcellus and Marcellina walked together in the true and holy 
bonds of matrimony; and if Julia came in between to trouble their felicity 
—at all events Julia was not considered a necessary institution, and Mar- 
cellina’s friends condoled with her as an undeserving and extraordinary 
victim. Later, indeed, when imperial Rome threw the reins on the neck 
of her passions, and flung herself headlong into the gulf which Nemesis 
and Ate had opened for her, poor Marcellina’s fate was not so enviable. 
And later still, Marcellina herself took lessons of Julia, and soon there was 
not the toss of an obolus to choose between them. All outward society 
had grown corrupt; the amphitheatre, which had been such a fine school 
of manliness, had now degenerated into an arena of brutality and de- 
moralisation; and the home, which had been a real home, hedged round 
with all the honour and sanctity comprehended in that name, grew as far 
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apart from godliness as the rest; and when the Barbarians came, they 
found the Mistress of the World more barbarous than themselves in the 
first elements of social life. But until these disastrous times, and while 
the marriage-law was still respected and the sacredness of the family 
more than a mere name, we find womanly equality and womanly noble- 
ness enthroned in the very heart of that stately old domestic life; and 
the grand, grave, severe Roman matron stands out as the most respected 
and respectable woman of all antiquity. 

The ancient Germans had no domestic life to boast of. Heroes who 
got gloriously drunk on mead and metheglin, and talked no end of rub- 
bish about Odin and Walhalla, while, like the redskins of the present 
day, they left their wives to do all the hard manual labour lying between 
them, had no very exalted notions of the functions of women. Still they 
respected their women more than most barbarians are wont to do; upheld 
them, in a manner, as companions and wives, not only as toys and 
hetairse,—meet recipients of their esteem and brawny love,—and did cer- 
tainly more clearly prefigure the subsequent chivalric idea of womanhood 
than did either the Latins or the Greeks. It ran in the Northern blood, 
this esteem of woman; has always run there, and is her recompense for 
the loss of that entrancing Southern poetry which bewitches her to this 
day like a magic spell. fit were not for this esteem, what, think you, 
would be the chance of the dull, cold, phlegmatic, and prosaic Northman 
against the fire and passion and idealising poetry of the artist nations ? 

But leaving the antique, of which no one knows much, and of which 
every one feels qualified to say a great deal, and coming to the present 
when all may give judgment, we find a singular diversity of ideas and 
usages in the homesteads of various peoples ; but in how many is the old 
Greek mistake continued of “the matron for marriage and the hetaira 
for love”! and in how many more do women crouch by the footstool 
when they ought to sit on the throne! There is the Turk to begin 
with: he builds himself a house, with his hareem or gyneconitis railed 
and walled off from the rest, where, hidden behind jalousies, curtains, 
lattice-work, and jasmine-leaves, he coops up his multitudinous women, 
and thinks a quartette of wives and a crowd of concubines the divinest 
ordinance which Allah has yet vouchsafed to man concerning home and 
marriage. ‘Then ensue trips to the Sweet Waters, or rambles among the 
shops of comely young merchants, eloquent discourse of eyes gazing by 
no means unmeaningly through the folds of the yashmak, perilous meet- 
ings, prying Kislar Agas, jealous co-wives eager for the excitement of a 
scandal, babbling slaves, the cadi and an infuriate family, or a sack and 
the deep Bosphorus at early morning. For even that sensual and most 
unspiritual Leila gets weary of the eternal monotony of her gilded cage, 
and longs, with what little soul she has, for something to break through the 
bars and let in the free air of heaven; and, not knowing what better to 
do, lets in the free air and an unlawful lover together, and runs her chance 
of safety or detection like any other law-breaker. Perfumes and hubble- 
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bubbles, soft cushions, embroidery, fine dresses, plaiting of hair with 
golden sequins intermingled, painting of cheeks till they look like some 
hideous plaster-work daubed and ruddled out of all likeness to humanity, 
blackening of eyelids, and fattening of plump bodies, are all very well for 
a time; but even Eastern materialism has its limits and Eastern souls 
their aspirations, and the woman on her side, and the man on his, feel 
mutually the want of a truer and purer form of domestic being. They 
feel it, even if they cannot understand or express their own need. Cer- 
tainly Achmet is better off than Leila, for he has reserved to himself a 
future compensation for all his sorrows and mistakes down here, in the 
houris who are to welcome him to Paradise with an eternal waving of 
green scarves, and a perpetual invitation to flowery bowers. As for fat 
stupid Leila, the Holy Prophet—praise be to his name!—thought her 
earthly existence quite as much as creation need endure, and denied her 
a place in heaven out of compassion to mankind. 

Again we find the same division, only changing the locality: the wife, 
as child-bearer, down here on earth; the hetaira, as houri, up yonder in 
heaven. 

Then there is the Spaniard, whose swarthy cheek is fanned by Moorish 
airs, and into whose passionate heart something of Eastern jealousy and 
Mahometan discursiveness has been instilled. He just leaves the door of 
the house ajar, but takes care to treble-lock the door of the room where 
sits the young wife or maiden daughter. It would be dangerous, accord- 
ing to the canons of Spanish life, to allow free ingress there. Later, when 
the grand event has happened which secures the family name and cer- 
tifies to the lawful inheritance of the estates, one by one the bolts are 
withdrawn, and the dark-eyed dofia, now the mother of the future heir, 
emerges into daylight—and temptation—without the eternal old duegna 
at her heels. She seldom fails to indemnify herself for her past time of 
seclusion by a pretty liberal “roving commission” into all manner of 
strange waters. But she must be wary, very wary, else her “letters of 
marque”’ will be hacked to pieces with a poniard, and all the Don Josés 
and Filippos standing round will say that her comrade did well when he 
revenged himself on the mistakes of society in so earnest and blood- 
stained a manner. Yet he himself does just the same thing on his own 
side, and plucks from the homesteads of others illegal flowers for his own 
wearing: for which he in his turn must pay the forfeit of his life, if he 
is found out by the keeper of the transgressed vineyard. 

The domestic life of Spain is very indifferent. Indeed it scarcely ex- 
ists at all in any form that one would call real. Husbands and wives are 
never at home together, and only meet when a crowd gathers between 
them to take off the awkwardness of the situation. They know nothing 
of the long cosy winter-evenings, or the dark impracticable winter-days, 
wherein man and wife are thrown absolutely alone together, and forced 
to make the best of each other because they have nothing else to fall 
back upon. With them it is either household wretchedness or social 
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finery, without an attempt at home comfort or consideration. In the 
morning there is only dirt, confusion, and slatternliness, Dolores in rags, 
unkempt, unwashed,—a really ugly specimen of beautiful womanhood de- 
faced by carelessness and dirt,—whom Don José leaves in full possession 
of the family kennel, while he wanders off to his amusements elsewhere. 
In the evening she floats up and down the Plaza, the loveliest of the 
lovely,—the most dangerous where all are seductive. Dressed in black, 
with the soft black mantilla half shading her rich cheek, yet flung back far 
enough to show that burning flush of crimson pomegranate-blossoms in 
her hair, her eloquent fan ever wafting signs and signals to the troop of 
lovers gathered round her as she glides with that peculiar motion, grace- 
ful, undulating, and stately, which has passed into a proverb,—this exqui- 
site Dolores, queen of her social realm, is a very different creature to what 
she was in the morning when trailing wearily through the disordered 
house in ragged gown, slipshod shoes, unbrushed hair, and face ignorant 
of the beauty of cleanliness. But this strange combination of morning 
squalor and evening loveliness is common to all the Southern nations. [It 
is a characteristic so constant and unvarying in all grades of society alike, 
that it may be taken as typical of the state and condition of the domestic 
life. Wherever it exists, there, we may be sure, is no real home, no real 
influence of womanhood, no wife superior in her home attractions to any 
of the hetaire without. The greatest mistake which women can make is 
to turn the prosaic side of home and marriage continually to men, and 
show them the proprieties damaged and distorted. 

The Italians make much the same kind of tome; which is no home at 
all. The men congregate at the café, as the Athenians used to congre- 
gate at the agora, where they hear music, play at monte, and smoke 
cigars, while discussing the merits of the new opera, and arguing with 
energy on the depth of the primo’s chest-note; the women sit at home in 
dust and darkness, or go out to hear mass said by their favourite priest, 
who is sure to be “un bel’ uomo,” if not always “un santo.” In the 
evening they drive up and down the corso or the prado, flirting more 
languidly, but quite as effectively as our friend Dolores under the orange- 
trees of Spain. Laura, like Dolores, undergoes her daily sum of transfor- 
mation, and like her, too, is singularly disenchanting in her chrysallidine 
state of the morning. Rags, dirt, discomfort, and slovenliness surround 
them both from sunrise to sunset, and the Southern woman has good rea- 
son for not admitting male visitors in the morning, and for putting off 
her flirting pastimes until the lamps are lighted and the evening toilette 
complete. But while Laura is trailing about ragged and slipshod, with 
her magnificent hair knotted up in a filthy coloured handkerchief, Pe- 
trarch is lounging in an easy-chair in a grand morning-wrapper, all silk and 
tassels, with a Greek cap on his head and Turkish slippers on his feet,— 
in short, as fine and masterful as masculine millinery can make him, quite 
contented with himself and his portion in life, and not objecting to Laura’s 
disfigurements; for are they not so many artistic foils to his own 
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beauties? The unspoken assertion in this home difference between them 
is quite intelligible. 

Perhaps the two love each other; perhaps they do not; any how 
their domestic life is not remarkable for its confidence or its intelligence, 
its companionship or its equality. How could it be? A convent for the 
young girl, where she learns absolutely nothing, either of intellectual 
knowledge or of human nature; for the first years of her married life, and 
until the advent of the son and heir gives the required seal to their 
union, a state of seclusion and jealous overlooking; a husband who is 
often the accredited lover of another Laura, and who does not disguise 
from himself that he married for a bargain,—what strong wholesome do- 
mestic life can spring out of such a crooked root as this ? what home can be 
moulded out of such unfitting material? what sweet symphonies awakened 
from such discordant strings? And what is it all but the old Greek mode 
again revived, with this difference only,—that here it is the matron of one 
house who is the hetaira of another, with very little certainty about either ? 

France, though she has a more wholesome domestic life than we 
allow to her here in England, has but a queer mode of entering on it. 
French marriages are certainly wonderful things. One French mother 
has a son, another French mother has a daughter. Says the mother of 
the son to her of the daughter, “ Madame, I have a son with so many 
francs a-year present possession, and with so many more to come, when 
his father shall be deceased. How much can you give your daughter, 
and will she suit my son ?” 

If she will suit him,—that is, if her marriage-portion fulfils his 
parent’s requirements, if births are pretty nearly equal, and there is no 
special scandal or disease recorded against the family,—a bargain is en- 
tered on by the mothers, and ultimately brought to a conclusion, the res- 
pective fathers merely agreeing to the wives’ arrangements; for the marry- 
ing of her children is regarded as part of the woman’s family duties and 
maternal functions, and a right-minded Frenchman would as soon think 
of interfering with her milliner, as of making any opposition to her choice 
of sons- or daughters-in-law. When all is concluded the young girl is 
taken from her convent, where she has been brought up in profound ig- 
norance of the truths of human life, introduced to her betrothed, and 
suffered to see him perhaps twice or thrice in presence of her parents, but 
not oftener; never alone, and never with free speech, or the possibility of 
becoming acquainted together. And then she is married—sent with a 
stranger into the most holy asylum of human life—and bidden to make the 
best of it. Ifshe does not make the best of it—if she finds that her cir- 
cumstances do not harmonise with her needs, and that nature is more 
imperious than social laws—she soon finds a lover; for she never lacks 
the offer or the power; but takes care to manage discreetly, and never 
betrays herself to the world, or causes scandal. For the lover who 
is only understood, not exnressed, French society has an infinitude of 
tolerance ; but for him who is openly adopted, there are no pitfalls too 
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deep, no stings too sharp, no contumely too severe—at least for the 
peccant wife. And we can easily understand why. The fact is only 
according to the weakness of human nature, seeing on what bases the 
marriage has been constructed; but the confession is against the laws of 
society and the well-being of the family, to maintain which in its social 
integrity the whole energies of French intellect are directed. If such 
things were tolerated, would not the children suffer, and all society be 
threatened with universal cataclysm ? 

No. French wives may have lovers, if the husband’s slippers are not 
openly displaced by the spurs jangling in the antechamber ; but they must 
not love, if love involves union, truth, confession, or the sacrifice of one 
inch of the velvet bordering of life. This is the one weak place in French 
homes, at least in most homes of pretension; but while wedding-rings 
are not welded by love, what wonder that there are flaws and seams 
and cracks in the casting ? 

Marriage in France is founded on the assumption that it is girl-nature 
to love where it is bidden, and especially the first man with whom it 
stands in the relation of a lover or husband,—on the principle of making 
the fit social and pecuniary establishment of the family of more import- 
ance than the satisfaction of romantic feelings,—and as the necessary 
consequence of the manner in which girls are educated. Such a mode 
would be impossible were women more freely and generously nurtured : 
it can only exist as the consequence of the convent. Whether it is ra- 
tional or healthy to bring up girls in such strict seclusion, out of sight 
and hearing of the outside world, so that they shall be but blank sheets 
of paper on which their parents may write what name they like, may 
well be questioned. But no true French mother would tolerate the 
question, and no true Frenchman entertain the answer. ‘The maiden, the 
ingénue, is the ideal of French life, as the wife is the ideal of the English 
home. The innocent stupidity of the one counts as perfection there,—the 
honest fidelity of the other is perfection here. As yet it has not been 
found possible to unite the two, when dealing with large masses; and 
human pity holds too just a balance between weakness and its punish- 
ment not to forgive the revenge which women take when placed under 
a law too hard to be obeyed. The custom of marrying maidens without 
love and without their own consent,—too often marrying them to men 
old enough to be their fathers, or older still,—is the cause why the wife’s 
infidelity is pitifully dealt with on the Continent ; the unbounded liberty 
granted to our girls, with not too many chances of eligible settlement, 
the reason why we are lenient to flirtations, disrupted engagements, and 
rumours, any one of which, or the faintest echo even of which, would 
have ruined a foreign girl for life. Manners and morals always go to- 
gether; and whenever we find certain faults lightly passed over in a 
nation, we may be sure that we shall also find certain temptations very 
thickly laid, and some tremendous violation of rational and natural laws. 

People who have never been to France deny that there is any do- 
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mestic life worthy of the name in the country. The open-air amuse- 
ments and public manner of living popular there are so contrary to the 
received ideas of an English home, that many cannot believe the two 
coexisting. Cafés and restaurants, theatres, lounging on chairs set 
fairly out on the Boulevard, or under the trees of the public gardens, 
the weekly reception-day, when Madame is.at home to all the world and 
Monsieur is extinguished,—fill the native Briton with pious horror. He 
does not believe that domesticity can exist where there is so little house- 
life; or that families can be as closely united under the Boulevard trees 
as by their own firesides. It is in fact a question of architecture,—the 
superior morality of bricks and mortar against the laxative influences of 
fresh air and green leaves. And yet the real fact is—if domesticity means 
the affectionate binding together ofa family, and not merely all sitting 
together round a coal-fire—then are the French more domestic than we ; 
less home-staying, but more bound up in their family life. This sounds 
like a paradox, or the most monstrous heresy; but out of heresies some- 
times come great truths, and this is one of them. ‘The paternal feeling 
is very strong in France—much stronger than with us. This follows 
almost as of course where the marriage is so little one of choice, for 
children then take the largest place in the house; and even when the 
husband and wife do not love each other, the parents meet together for 
the sake of the little ones between them. There may be many unsuited 
marriages in France, but there are few unhappy homes,—many a neglected 
wife and betrayed husband, but few mothers openly disgraced before 
their daughters, or fathers publicly dishonoured to their sons. Les con- 
venances, of which we hear so much, do not mean only the outside var- 
nish of appearances, but also respect for the home, and regard for the 
present condition and future prospects of the family. The child is the 
end and aim of the parents’ being. Mon fils and ma jille round off 
the stanza of life with a rhythm of indescribable tenderness; they fill up 
the cup to the brim, and leave no space for even regrets that mon mari 
or ma, femme drinks all awry, and from another and uncongenial fount. 
They had no illusions when they married, and they wake from no sweet 
dreamings. Marriage was confessedly establishment and family; love 
stayed outside, or called through the window with a stranger’s face behind 
his bow. What the fathers and mothers did for them, Adolphe and Julie, 
they will do for the little Adolphe and Julie playing there at their feet. 
For the law itself, that great Code Napoléon, which they hold to be the 
grandest and greatest and noblest and most sublime piece of human wisdom 
ever promulgated, recognises the parental right as absolute, and founds the 
family on the basis of parental authority alone. I will give a few of its 
more striking provisions; they are sufficiently corroborative of my assertion. 

No man, unless he be a widower, may marry without the consent of 
both his parents—if both be alive; and a mother has certain legal rights 
over her daughter to the day of her death. The deprivation of these 
rights is one of the severer forms of judicial punishment, and flétries the 
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mother for ever ; as does also the deprivation of a voice in the family council 
(conseil de famille), by which every family regulates certain sections of its 
affairs, and which deprivation ranks among the more disgraceful penal- 
ties attached to flagrantly criminal or immoral conduct. A father has 
absolute right over his son up to a certain age.. He can imprison him, 
if he be so minded, and the youth has given him legal handle for the same, 
and keep him under lock and bolt till he is twenty-one, and a “ major.” 
Indeed, there is a special House of Correction for this class of criminals, 
where young gentlemen who have run into debt, or found pleasure in 
pursuits more intense than innocent, may meditate at their leisure on the 
follies of immature youth, and the hardness of heart common to fathers 
and le Code. But this is a punishment not often resorted to, though still 
existing as an available power, and used when occasion requires. 

The young people resign themselves with wonderful patience to 
these dykes and ditches on their way to independence. Filial feeling is 
as strong as parental, and the submission of the son is equal to the 
authority of the father. Only sometimes, as for instance in matters of 
love, when two young things have fallen thoughtlessly into the net 
whence their ‘parents will not let them escape through the church-door, 
they do not always submit with due decorum, but take to charcoal or 
prussic acid, and die the death of the despairing, because there is no 
Gretna Green upon the Rhenish borders, and the harmonious blacksmith 
.has not yet been made a frontier institution. Or, if they have more than 
ordinary French pluck, they can cause “Three Respectful Summonses” 
to be made before the magistrate, at the interval of some months between 
each; when, if the parents do not succeed in showing that the desired 
marriage is morally unbefitting, or of such extreme social disparity as to 
become a family disgrace, love and the young people gain the day. 
They marry each other in due form; and those three respectful sum- 
monses build up one home, and shatter another for ever; for this is a 
breach through which the waters of the ocean rush with overwhelming 
force, and there is no hope of stemming or reparation. It is a power 
and possibility mercifully provided by the law against the overweight- 
ing of suffering humanity; but it is one of the very last resources in 
the game of life—the last card in the pack, the last throw of the dice. 
Society does not much relish the young people who escape from their 
home bondage by this equivocal postern gate; and after all, society is 
the supremest lawgiver, let codes say what they will. 

But a far greater proof of parental love than either Ja Force or the 
scientific regulation of their children’s happiness is to be found in the 
fact, that every father and mother, no matter what their means, make 
it a point of conscience, and one of their primary duties, to give their 
daughters “portions.” The poorest peasant or chiffonnier saves up his 
“dozen” for his girl; and in the better classes her dowry is as much 
a matter of course as the son’s share. National feeling completes what 
the Code Napoléon left unfinished; and though parents maintain that 
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their children ought, in duty and conscience, to be wholly subject to their 
wills, yet they hold themselves in trust to their children as their one 
greatest duty, and deem no sacrifice too great which shall insure their 
well-being and prosperity. The whole scheme of social and domestic 
life is different to ours, and of course is superior in some of its bearings, 
while inferior in others. And whether the marriage that is made by 
those who know the end and meaning of life, for a perfectly fresh and 
inexperienced girl who has never heard a whisper of love, never looked 
into a stranger’s eyes, nor met a stranger's hand, is more likely to turn 
out successful than the “last chance” which the desperate woman of un- 
numbered disappointments clutches at with frantic eagerness,—whether 
the marriage which means the establishment of the future family before 
all else, and which is carefully supported by an equal share of money 
from the wife, is more likely to give woman an honourable position than 
that which is made for sake of fancy, liking, or opportunity, and where 
the wife brings nothing,—I must leave to the judgment of each reader. I 
would not speak dogmatically, and I am only an outside observer ; but it 
seems to me that French homes are happier than ours, more facile, more 
good humoured, more affectionate in all ascending relations; but that the 
marriage has less love and passion in it, more courtesy, consideration, and 
friendliness, but less fidelity, truth, or intimacy. A world of meaning lies 
in that common word between man and wife, mon ami and mon amie! 

The disposition of the home is different in France to what is usual 
with us. In the first place, the children live more about their parents’ 
knees than ours, there being seldom a special nursery in French homes ; 
for the apartments are rarely generous in space, and as all are on the same 
flat, there is less reason for isolation “because of the noise.” Besides, 
the French are fonder of children than we are, and less wearied by their 
noise. Mother, children, and donne, generally sit together in the same 
room (I am speaking now of the ordinary middle-class homes), and you 
rarely meet a married woman without her child. As soon as it is old 
enough to walk out with maman, maman takes it, so gentiment dressed, 
so well arranged, that passers-by say “ Charmant!” and praise Madame 
et son enfant audibly. For dress is a beauty in France, and good taste 
in her toilette ranks before any mere natural unassisted grace of form or 
feature. A plain woman who has thrown thought and artistry into her 
dress will have crowds of admirers; an ill-dressed beauty will be passed 
by and called déte. But to return to the babies. 

At a very early age all marks of babyhood in domestic management 
are at an end. When only four or five years old, they dine at the late 
dinner, have soup and wine, go to bed late, and in all things bear them- 
selves like small men and women. Indeed, people do say that there are 
no such things as children in France, but only miniature young ladies and 
gentlemen, well bred, coquettish, and with a decided leaning towards the 
world in opposition to nature. The girl is called “‘mademoiselle” even at 
two years of age, and no one not of the immediate family presumes to 
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address her by any other name. The young men visiting at the house 
bring her toys and bon-bons on every possible occasion; speak to her 
with extreme respect; at the children’s balls demand her hand with ex- 
quisite politeness, and never dare to kiss her, even though she puts up 
her little round wet mouth close to theirs, before advancing years have 
taught her the beauty of reserve. To kiss her, to call her by her Christian 
name without the conventional prefix, to take the smallest personal liberty 
with her, would be almost as great a breach of decorum as if done to 
maman there. And the nearer the young man stands in his relations with 
maman, the more scrupulous will he be in his dealings with mademoiselle. 

Families keep much together as they grow up, and thread upon the 
string of life as many pleasant knots of reunion as they well can. The 
jour de Van, the jour de féte of each member, the jours de mort of all 
who have died, with various baptémes intervening, and the usual weekly 
reception-day of such members of the family as are within visiting 
distance,—all help to draw the bonds closer than is possible when one 
son is in Australia and another in the Indies, a third in America, a 
fourth in the army, a fifth in the navy, and a sixth at the farthest 
end of the kingdom; while the half-dozen daughters are married and 
settled at all points of the empire. Does it not seem likely that there 
should be more intense, because more concentrated, affection, with the 
smaller families of the stay-at-home races than where the product is 
legion, and the race delights in travel and colonisation? Mind, I am 
not laying down the law; I only ask probabilities. 

French women are always pleasant; more submissive than ours, more 
coquettish, more industrious, more careful to please, and, above all, more 
feline in all their ways ; if not so honourable and trustworthy, so truthful, 
loyal, and upright as our English women, they are yet more agreeable. 
They care more for the pleasant conduct of their homes, and do their 
utmost to render the domestic life seducing. One little peculiarity of 
all good-minded housekeepers is too characteristic, trifling as it is, to 
be passed over, and that is, the care which they take always to have a 
special dish, a pat de choix, at their meals. This may be only a few 
sweet biscuits, if among the bourgeoisie, or a bunch of grapes with the 
artisans; with people of larger income it is some greater delicacy of re- 
cherché character; but in every station above abject poverty, there it is. 
In fact, it is part of the scientific enjoyment of life—pleasure on principle 
—which pervades the whole scheme of French society. Of course the 
higher classes are much the same every where; but the commonalty and 
the middle classes preserve national differences distinctly enough; and 
this is one of them. To sum up the French version of domestic life as I 
read it,—it seems to me that its special characteristics are, the undisguised 
love of pleasure and the artistic providing for enjoyment as part of the 
needs of life, strong family feeling, great regard for social opinion, and 
an intense love between parents and children. 

We English, insular and isolated, close the street-door fast, and call 
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that emphatically “home” which is only a carcass of four walls subdivided 
into certain cells. His house is “home” to an Englishman, and some- 
times all the home he has, the family counting for little or nothing. For 
among the professional and mercantile classes there is wonderfully little 
intercourse between the members of a family—between the father and 
his young children least of all. Generally, the father sees them only on 
Sunday, when, for the most part, he has a friend to dine with him; and 
even during the day, what with church, special domestic arrangements 
for the little ones, early dinners, and his own late hours, he has but little 
of their company, and scarcely regrets their loss. He knows so little of 
them, indeed, that it would be difficult to regret them. He could not 
claim his own baby if he saw it; and it would require an effort of memory 
to count up the names, or recognise the persons of his three little boys, or 
their lisping sister. Ifhe came home earlier, perhaps it would be different; 
but how much can a man learn of his family who sees them for a long 
half-hour once a week ? 

If he lives in the country at railway distance from London, he sees 
even less of his belongings, and his wife is more and more the sufferer. 
The life of 2 young couple under such conditions has always seemed to 
me peculiarly sad. The wife is alone all day, the husband leaving early 
and returning late. If she has children, she dines with them at luncheon- 
time; if she has none, she makes herself pale with waiting for him until 
what is a real supper-hour. Generally, they have gone into a neighbour- 
hood where they know no one, so that the poor girl has no companion in 
her walks, and neglects her health and need of exercise because it is so 
dull to be by oneself in the lanes and fields! This is a very common state 
of things with young married people; and the contrast of its dull iso- 
lation with her former life of sisterly companionship, makes a young 
bride’s home very sad and cheerless. In due time come children. When 
the house is full of the sweet life of infancy, the pattering of little feet, 
the lisping of young voices, and the restless seeking of rosy hands, then 
loneliness and sorrow and weariness are banished; and though cares and 
duties gather thick about the mother, they are more than counterbalanced 
by her pleasures and affections. The happiest time of an English woman’s 
life is when she has young children about her, old enough to be com- 
panionable, but not old enough to be independent. She herself is still 
young, and ripened into mysterious beauty with the grand rich health of 
maternity ; she has yet a future; the world has not lost its pleasures; her 
maternal instincts are in full activity, and she has none of the pale soli- 
tude of her early married life to undergo. Years hence, she will look 
back to this time as to the golden age of her existence ; the time when all 
her roses were most fragrant, and the vine-leaves on the wall most flushed 
with ruddy light ; when the stars shone brightest in the sky ; when the 
morning song sounded blithest, and the evening hymn fell gentlest. 
Years hence, amid the toil and disappointment of the future, her heart 
will revert to that pleasant time of youthful motherhood with a mingled 
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passion of love and regret. And yet it was only motherhood, not mar- 
riage; motherhood more material than spiritual, and of more partial in- 
tensity than completeness. But when the children have grown up, and 
the family is broken’asunder ; when the boys are drafted off to the colonies, 
and the girls remain at home unmarried and unsought,—then the bright- 
ness fades, the roses fall from the wall, the sweetest muscatelles are but 
sourish Hambro’s, the stars are dim, and the songs all out of tune, and the 
happy home grows dull and dead, for its merry ghosts have all departed. 

A houseful of marriageable English girls in a quiet English family is 
not the most perfect form of domestic life possible. As the best days of 
womanhood are gliding by without event and without love, the sisters 
grow cross and peevish, and each wonders what makes the others so dis- 
agreeable. All are looking forward to marrying as their sole possible 
occupation and change—the fulfilment of the destiny for which they have 
been openly educated; and in the present state of society marriages are 
by no means matters of course, or to be counted on as a woman’s right. 
Yet even carefully nurtured English women have instincts and natural 
desires which war against these artificial barriers painfully, and show 
themselves by their effects of gloom and discontent. It may be a very 
awful thing to say, but home is a weary place for most young girls with- 
out fortunes or much chance of marrying; and where there are several 
grown-up sisters clustered together, there we may be sure are also regrets, 
despondency, weariness, and temper. What our girls want in general is 
more occupation ; something to interest and excite them, pending the 
greatest interest possible to them. Pleasure does not come into the ordi- 
nary programme of a quiet matter-of-fact English family. If it falls by 
accident on to the broad path leading to the house-door, well and good; 
some one going in stoops to pick it up, and a day of jubilee never 
comes amiss. But unless it lies handy and not far off the road, it may 
lie for ever undiscovered, for no one will go out of the beaten track to 
pick up an unusual enjoyment. Sometimes in the country an archery-club 
is established, under the patronage of a few grand names; and the young 
ladies join it, and shoot for prizes, unless too strict. But archery is not 
considered profane even by the professedly pious, who allow themselves 
bows and arrows, but I believe not Lincoln Green, or costume. Generally 
there is a book-club also, where the serious element predominates, and 
which the youthful curate regulates hierarchically, not unworthy a local 
pope, as he is; and there are Dorcas Societies, and soup-kitchens, school- 
teachings, and many other little parish-potterings which fill up a few 
days in the week ; but, while killing time with pinpricks,—in fact, not kill- 
ing him at all,—they leave the mind as restless and unemployed as be- 
fore. There is certainly a great deal of personal independence to make 
up for some of the shortcomings ; but gardening, and walking, and riding, 
and the like, are only palliatives, not vocations, and do nothing towards 
filling the void of the inner life. 

In town it is worse for our unmarried family. Here the girls have the 
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poorest forms of physical enjoyment, and seldom get much mental exer- 
cise worthy of the name. More hedged about by conventional observ- 
ances than are their country cousins, they have less energ'y, less healthy 
robustness, and are more thoroughly soured by disappointment. It is 
painful to see those young faces with the heavy scowl sitting fixedly be- 
tween the brows, the compressed lips, and pallid cheeks, betraying the 
wasted energies and disappointed hopes going on now for years perhaps. 
But such faces are by no means rare, and tell their own tale wher- 
ever met. These are the results of free-living maidenhood (and worse 
results than these sometimes) from which the French mother so sedu- 
lously guards her daughters when she coops them up with nuns in a con- 
vent, and only takes them out into the sunshine of the world when about 
to be given into the protection of a husband. Perhaps this is not so ter- 
tible a system after all; and perhaps our own habit of letting our un- 
married women ramble uncontrolled through the wildest paths, is scarcely 
so conducive to happiness as it would seem. But to each nation its own 
peculiar lantern, and to every people patterns of their own choosing! 

All this is social blasphemy to the ears of some. People who believe 
in the English home as something of divine origin and flawless practice 
will not readily credit the evidence of their senses, when that evidence 
goes to prove that there are chips, and cracks, and parted seams, and 
broken edges here, as in every thing else, and that the English home is a 
fallible institution like the rest of human work. It may be true of all 
the rest, think the young,—it is true of papa and mamma, of brother 
John and uncle William, of the Browns and the Whites and the Greens, 
—they are all cross and unhappy ; but our own home, the home that is to 
be, will be the place of love and trust and faith and peace, the place 
where the troubles of the outside world will lie like a folded garment at the 
door, and where sorrow shall never enter to pursue us; the place where 
shall be realised the whole vision of the ideal, the whole prayer of man. 
Children! children! and they all dreamed'that same dream before you ! 
Father and mother, uncle, brother, and friends had each their hope 
which was to them a certainty—each their ideal which was to them 
reality. That hope lies dead in the grave of experience, and the ideal 
has paled before the fire of bitter truth. Will it be otherwise with you, 
think you? Will man forget to be unjust, and woman cease to repine, 
within the four walls of your home only? Poor children! dream while 
you may beneath the sunshine, for the dark clouds are coming on when 
there will be no more rest beneath green leaves! 

Domestic life perfected in the really happy home: this is the Re- 
cherche de 0 Absolu which each human heart enters on; but who can lay 
his hand upon the spot, and say that it is there? One here and there— 
favourite prize-holders of fate; but the multitude draw blanks, or, worse 
still, lots which bring them active sorrow and a life-long despair. I do 
not believe in happy homes: why, then, swear that the mirage is living 
water? E. L, L. 
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Ir we agree to accept the proposition, that Discretion is a component part 
of Valour, the question that next arises is as to the exact quantity of the 
one we ought to mix with the other. Because I apprehend that too 
much discretion will overbalance, submerge, and destroy valour alto- 
gether, producing a result vastly like cowardice, or some such unplea- 
sant characteristic, while too little will yield a folly and a harebrained- 
ness, if I may so say, that cannot be too greatly deprecated. The difii- 
culty seems to be to preserve the proportion of the composition; and I 
fancy one’s views in this respect change with one’s advance in life. In 
youth we are inclined to be under, and in age to be over discreet; just 
as in the punch of adolescence we may note that abundance of alcohol 
and want of dilution we are so glad to correct in maturer years. Twenty- 
five may rejoice in fruity and full-bodied drinks; but fifty consoles him- 
self, as he best may, with more moderate cups, perhaps with light claret, 
cheap in price (not that at 14s. per dozen, however,—distinctly not that). 
Youth is rash, perhaps too rash; age is prudent, it may be too prudent. 
Is not this so? Am I not rather re-wording truisms than stating 
matter for question? Can it be that any creature of ripe years reads this 
dissentingly, piquing himself still on the juvenility, at least, of his teme- 
rity? Yet there are people who will be young always, in appearance, 
in heart,—in stomach? Well, no, O my old-youthful friends. I think 
there you are vulnerable. I have sat in pastrycooks’ shops, eating the 
while the simple bun of yesterday’s baking, a frugal and not so very 
unpalatable a meal, and watched certain of my contemporaries shrink 
vividly from those graceful and ingenious structures of three-cornered 
tarts (real premidres amours—they are no more for me ; but can I forget 
them? never!), which the spruce, smiling, yet calm young lady behind 
the counter unveiled for them so dexterously ; for the pastry was gauzily 
draped, even as a bride, but merely to keep off the flies. No, not for us 
those bilious triangles. Yet I know them well. I feel towards them as 
to agreeable but graceless comrades, whom one cuts when one marries. I 
like them, perhaps; but they don’t suit my present condition. I am well 
acquainted with that pretty, light, flaky pastry, especially the corners, 
presenting themselves so accommodatingly to the biter. They contain 
little jam, for all their attractive appearance, and much dyspepsia. And 
I experimented on some hardbake the other day,—I will confine my ob- 
servations, if you please, to my own share in these proceedings; it will 
be better so, there will be less fear of my pressing too severely upon the 
susceptibilities of my friends,—I tried some hardbake the other day, the 
ornamental kind of hardbake, that, I mean, which has the white split 
almonds stranded on its shallows, like pleasure-boats on a black sea. 
Well, it did not agree with me, for one thing, but that I never expected 
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for one moment it would do. Still I was disappointed in regard to its 
general flavour. Was there, in truth, always that soupcon of rancid 
butter lurking about it? was it always so greasy and, may I say, gritty? 
and did it always possess that gutta-percha quality of sticky plasticity, 
moulding itself on to the shape of the jaws in a manner that associated 
itself unpleasantly with recollections of certain dentistry proceedings, when 
the dreadful operator takes a careful cast of the mouth with the object 
of supplying its natural deficiencies by artificial substitutions? Hon- 
estly, I did not like the hardbake; I wondered how I ever could have 
liked it; I commenced to think it quite an overrated source of pleasure. 

And now, if I have not clearly demonstrated, I have, I think, sug- 
gested, in a way which I flatter myself is rather subtle than not, the two 
positions with which I was desirous of opening this paper. In the first 
place, that youth does imprudent things; and in the second, that opinions 
are changed considerably by process of time; and I am quite prepared to 
agree with the very first person who ventures to assert that I am not 
entitled to claim for these views any merit on the grounds of startling 
novelty or originality, or that any credit attaches to me for having laid 
down proposals which no one would care to call in question. 

Viewed by the light of my present experience, I am bound to say that 
the whole business in connexion with my early engagement to marry 
Louisa Lippesley seems to me to have been exceedingly imprudent. Of 
course now I am entitled to ask myself and marvel over the inquiry, as 
every one else did then, as to what I could possibly have seen in her, or 
what she could ever have seen in me, to induce either of us to entertain 
the opinion that our marriage was in any way desirable. I may say this 
now, because, as all the world knows, the whole affair has been broken 
off years and years back; because there is not now the slightest suspicion 
of a tendresse between Louisa and myself,—the mention of such a thing 
even sounds quite ludicrously; because she long ago married somebody 
else (I need not drag his name into the matter), and has been, for all I 
know to the contrary (may I say, without being deemed a monster, care 
to the contrary ?), a good wife to somebody else, and a good mother to 
somebody else’s great army of children; because all gloss of sentiment 
has been completely rubbed off our engagement, and the old threadbare 
thing is entitled now to no sort of reverence or regard, and may just as 
well be hung up as a scarecrow, like other worn-out and contemptible 
matters, to frighten and caution other people from following in our silly 
footsteps. I hope and believe that I have a faculty for veneration quite 
as great as any body else can have. I am sure that ifin that old broken- 
off affair there lingered yet the smallest trifle of real feeling, it should 
receive recognition from me. I would regard it as sanctifying the whole, 
and not rake with my pen in sentimental ashes while they were still 
warm, but pass on quickly to other and more indifferent matters. But 
the truth must be told—reticence on the subject avails not. I never loved 
Louisa Lippesley ; although, rash creature of nineteen that I was, I did 
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ask her to marry me, and she—bless her !—never cared a button about me, 
notwithstanding all she said to the contrary. 

How, then, came to pass our engagement? Why did I gaze into the 
calm, light-blue, perhaps rather cold-looking eyes of Louisa, and express 
haltingly a devotion I did not feel? Why did Louisa glance at my 
smooth face (may I add, expressionless face? I think I may, contrasting 
it with its present looks of powerful intelligence and vivid sagacity; if 
the reader has any curiosity on this subject he has only, to know precisely 
the sort of man I am now, to call to mind the picture No. 1943 in the 
Catalogue, “ Portrait of a Gentleman,” by P. Green, in the last Exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy, hung near the ceiling, in the north-north- 
east room) ;—why, I say, did Louisa thus glance at me, whispering re- 
ciprocity she did not possess, for a passion that had only a supposititious 
existence? It seems very unaccountable all this, coolly considered so long 
afterwards. But it is best to say at once, that it was alla mistake. We 
did not quite understand what was the matter with us. We were young 
practitioners, and had got hold of an incorrect diagnosis of our disease. 
People before now have fancied themselves threatened with gout when 
they have been simply suffering from chilblains. We took for a 
serious affection of the heart what was really but a slight and evanescent 
irritation ; and the luck of the thing was, that no one was a whit the 
worse for our misconception. It was an error without consequence ; I 
wish every error was the same. We were mere children, and we played 
at being in love. We played so respectably, that for a time every body, 
including ourselves, thought the play was earnest. They and we were 
the more deceived. 

Yet she was decidedly pretty, was Louisa Lippesley; a man might 
have been very fairly and creditably in love with her, supposing, of course, 
that personal attractiveness in any way justifies love. Certain ladies I 
know, who justly, perhaps, pride themselves rather on the prepossessing- 
ness of their minds than of their bodies, denounce steadily the possibility 
of love being founded upon so frail a foundation as a mere pretty face 
and figure. Still, treating it as a man’s question, which it really is, after 
all, I repeat that a@ man might have been very fairly in love with pretty 
Louisa Lippesley. The only difficulty in my case was that, perhaps, at 
the time I was hardly to be called a man; I was rather a boy. Yes, 
Louisa—my Louisa I had a sort of right to call her then; just as people 
say my house, although they are only temporarily in possession, under 
an agreement for three years probably—my Louisa was unquestionably 
pretty. The next time you pass through St. Paul’s Churchyard, look into 
the basket of the man who stands by the offices of the Religious Tract 
Society, and sells the most lovely wax-dolls that ever were seen,—English 
wax-dolls, that are only surpassed in beauty by English flesh-and-blood 
women,—look carefully for rather a small-sized doll; no, not that darling 
with the jet-black eyes and the profusion of jet-black ringlets; not the 
brunette doll, but the blonde, with the flowing ambery tresses, the open 
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blue eyes, and the little red button-hole of a mouth—that’s she; you see 
there the very image of my Louisa Lippesley—the Louisa to whom I was 
engaged to be married, and whom, at an early period of my history, I | 
thought I loved devotedly—only that she had much prettier-shaped feet, 
did not turn them in so persistently, was not stuffed with sawdust, and 
never, that I am aware of, adopted silver paper as an article of attire. 

She was the youngest and the prettiest of four sisters,—Jane-Ann, 
Charlotte, and Amelia. With every desire to regard favourably young 
ladies who were likely to become by my marriage closely allied to me, I 
must say that I did not like very much either Jane-Ann, or Charlotte, 
or Amelia Lippesley. Perhaps, as it seemed to me that I had given 
all my affection to Louisa, I did not appear to have any ready balance 
for distribution among her sisters. Very likely they intended to be kind 
to both of us, and I am sure they were very fond of Louisa, even to 
spoiling her, if that had been possible. They always called her “ Pets,” 
and “ Darling,” and “ Baby,” and were always making much of her, and 
kissing her dotingly, smoothing her splendid amber hair, rolling her 
glorious ringlets round their fingers, fondling her, putting their arms 
round her waist and lifting her off the ground—for she was very little 
and light was Louisa, And she was always regarded as quite helpless, 
and unable to do any thing for herself. “ You can’t do it, Baby dear ; 
let me,” said sturdy Jane-Ann. “It’s no use you trying, Pets, you 
know,” Charlotte would exclaim. “O you silly Darling, how could you 
think of doing it by yourself?” Amelia cried out, when my Louisa made 
any exertion for her own behoof. So, weighed down by these expostula- 
tions, Louisa, who perhaps had a natural talent for indolence, was quite 
willing to abandon all effort to help herself, and to allow her sisters to 
mend her clothes, or make her dresses, or trim her bonnets, or finish her 
drawings, or complete her daily hour’s practice on the piano, or accom- 
plish her singing-lesson, or do any thing else for her their fancy or 
desire to aid her could suggest. One result of this was, that my Louisa 
appeared to be wholly unoccupied from day’s end to day’s end—doing 
nothing but lounge about listlessly, and yawn occasionally in a distressing 
manner. She looked ornamental enough, it must be owned; yet it never 
occurred to me, even in the wildest moments of my imaginary affection 
for her, that my Louisa was particularly useful. 

The Lippesleys resided at Highbury, I occupied apartments at 
Pimlico. How did we become acquainted? Who introduced me to the 
family? I remember now, thatI was taken there by little Flukewood, 
who was Mr. Lippesley’s nephew, I believe, and at that time was in the 
same office with me at Blotkins and Blogbury’s, Bedford Row. At an 
evening party at the Lippesleys’ I first saw my Louisa,—in a white lace 
dress, with a sky-blue sash—(sashes were fastened then at the back, 
and streamed from a bow of large size—I remember thinking, even on 
my first introduction, that the sash matched well in colour with my 
Louisa’s eyes). Of course, seeing my Louisa, I fell straightway in love 
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with her, or thought I did, and went home to Pimlico and dreamt of her ; 
and the very next Sunday found myself at Highbury church, shamefully 
_ uninterested in the sermon, and outraging seriously the feelings of the 
beadle who had shown me into a pew, by my ceaseless movements and 
wild endeavours to look around a corner, and catch a glimpse of my 
Louisa’s fair face in a white-chip bonnet trimmed with forget-me-nots, 
her amber ringlets bursting out in front in a wonderfully decorative 
manner. (For every woman then, I may say, wore profuse curls in front, 
and no one would have thought of permitting all her hair to tumble out 
at the back of her bonnet—like a sort of cushion covered with chenille, in 
the present fashion, which I admit is pretty, and would be more so if one 
could honestly believe that much horse-hair, in the form of “ frizzes,” did 
not help to swell the chenilled cushion.) ‘ How I’ve been deceived in 
that young feller!” I’m sure the beadle must have meditated. “I gave 
him a good seat, right under the pulpit, where he can ’ear no end—and 
only see how he’s behaving—bobbing about like anythink!” In truth, 
I thought the sermon would never finish ; and I was contemplating the 
propriety of an Act of Parliament to limit the duration of sermons, 
making it a penal offence for any clergyman to be longer than ten 
minutes in the pulpit. But of course I was relieved at last; and waiting 
at the church-door, and removing a very shiny hat, in a series of my best 
bows to Mrs. Lippesley and the four Miss Lippesleys. “How very 
singular!” they all said; and soon I found myself walking towards their 
house, and carrying all their church-services for them, and still more 
desperately in love, as I thought, with pretty Louisa Lippesley. 

I must do Louisa’s sisters the justice of saying, that from the very 
first moment they quite understood that my addresses were paid to her, 
and not to any of them. Perhaps my feelings, while they did not admit 
of much concealment, were not, on the other hand, liable to much mis- 
apprehension. The sisters at once made way for me, at once permitted 
me to walk by the side of my Louisa, and were fond even of obtruding 
opportunities for my conversing with her. Probably, as the recognised 
beauty of the family, she must, they felt, in the first instance, attract far 
more attention and admiration than they could ever hope for. I think 
her superiority was so thoroughly acknowledged, that they put away from 
themselves all notion of jealousy or annoyance that she, a younger 
sister, should be preferred to them. They couldn’t resist teasing her, 
however, a little now and then on the subject. I remember noticing 
that occasionally a good deal of nudging and whispering and giggling 
would go on among the young ladies; and sometimes my Louisa, hurt 
by too much of this conduct, would look rather as though she were going 
to cry, and would exclaim, in a pained voice, perhaps a peevish voice, 
“ Don’t, Jane-Ann—I wish you wouldn’t;” or, “ Be quiet, Charlotte— 
how can you?” or, “ Have done, Amelia, do, or I’ll tell Ma. I won’t be 
teased, I won’t.” Then, if any of these remonstrances came to the ear 
of Mrs. Lippesley, she would cry out, in rather a loud, glowing, I may 
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even say a gurgling, contralto voice, accompanied by much exuberance 
of gesticulation, “ What are they doing to you, my pet, my treasure, 
my own sweet lamb? Come to me, then, Louey darling. Did they 
tease it—bless it—a sweet child; come to its poor fond mother,”—and 
soon. In this way it soon became evident to me that my Louisa was 
her mamma’s favourite child, and that the mamma was not a lady of any 
extraordinary strength of intellect. 

Mrs. Lippesley was a widow, and had been in that forlorn condition, 
I believe, for a considerable number of years. She had long ago given 
over weeds, it seemed, though; indeed, at the time I had the pleasure 
of her acquaintance, it might be said that she had decidedly taken to 
flowers instead. She affected a very decorated style of head-dress, and 
looked sometimes as though she had been in a sort of floral shower-bath, 
and while some of the plants in their descent had lodged upon her head, 
others were dangling down her back or streaming about all parts of her 
dress. Frequently she would mix straw with her flowers, and look for 
all the world like a very mature Ophelia, rather over made-up for her 
mad scene; while now and then she would abandon flowers in favour of 
feathers. I have known her also to have made diversions at times in the 
direction of velvet, spangles, steel beads, and gold tassels. She was 
partial to colour, and did not care for insinuations or hints—or I should 
say, perhaps, tints—so much as solid downright assertions of it in the 
most positive way. She thought vermilion very far above pink; and 
would not hear of pale primrose while there existed a possibility of procur- 
ing brilliant orange. 

Concerning the late Mr. Lippesley, I was able to arrive at no certain 
information. From the young ladies I could only obtain the vague 
statement, that their Papa had been “something in the City ;” which 
did not afford me any very definite idea as to his occupation. To Mrs. 
Lippesley I did not dare to put any question or offer any suggestion on 
the subject. She always produced her handkerchief, and betrayed symp- 
toms of extreme emotion whenever allusion to her late husband had been 
made; and as I was quite sure that she was capable of having a fainting 
fit, or even of surrendering herself to an attack of hysterics, I shrunk from 
all attempt at dwelling upon a matter likely to produce such terrible 
consequences. She was a woman rather proud of her weak nerves and 
her sensibilities, and of her liability to agitation upon slight provocation. 
She abandoned herself to her feelings, and seemed happiest when gasp- 
ing and choking, waving her white laced handkerchief, tears in her eyes, 
and thoroughly surrendered to nervous excitement. “Bless you, my 
darling boy,” she cried to me once, very shortly after my first introduc- 
tion, “I feel towards you as though you were my own—own son.” 
And she kissed me on the forehead, almost violently, and shook hands 
with me with exaggerated cordiality. Her hands were very fat, and felt 
rather like pincushions. In my most friendly moments I always had 
that idea in connexion with Mrs. Lippesley's hands. Aw reste, I may 
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say, that she was fond of reading three-volume novels, of reclining on 
the sofa, and of wearing carpet-slippers. Of course, I soon informed 
Flukewood of the footing upon which I stood with reference to the 
Lippesley family. He exhibited some surprise, followed, as it seemed 
to me, by a certain feeling of gratification. He simply said, however, 

“You've got into a good thing, old fellow. I congratulate you, and 
wish you well out of it. You'll save me some trouble, that’s one thing.” 

I afterwards ascertained the value of the last part of his remark. 

Certainly the course of the untrue love subsisting between me and 
my Louisa appeared to run very smooth. No obstacles were interposed. 
From the first, the object of my introducing myself to the family seemed 
to be appreciated. I was a well-received guest and a family friend, and 
almost an accepted suitor before I had ventured to reveal to my Louisa 
how deeply I imagined that my passion for her was ploughing up my 
heart. Somehow, it seemed to be all thoroughly taken for granted by 
every body concerned, with very little effort on my part. 

“ She’s a treasure!” Mrs. Lippesley would sometimes exclaim, with a 
burst of emotion. “She’s my own darling child. Don’t think to take 
her from me—don’t dream of parting us—don’t, you wicked, cruel, hard- 
hearted man. I should hate you; I should indeed—oh!”—and then, 
happily, tears would come to her relief. Perhaps it was only natural 
that after this I should look out for an opportunity of stating to my 
Louisa how fond of her I supposed myself to be. It did not occur to me 
then, though I am fully awake to the matter now, that perhaps, upon 
the whole, Mrs. Lippesley was not precisely the sort of woman one would 
have desired for a mother-in-law, supposing one to have had any power 
of selection. I deemed her to be simply a good, kind, fond mother, 
of rather a poetic temperament, and extremely affectionate towards me 
personally. ‘ Whatever you do,” she would cry, as I left the house— 
“whatever you do, always wrap up. Mind and wrap up—there’s no- 
thing like it. My poor H——” and then again emotion interposed. The 
impression left upon my mind was of course that the late Mr. Lippesley 
had met with death from his neglecting to wrap up in a secure manner, 
and the conclusion I found subsequently to be literally correct. I learnt 
one day, from Flukewood, that his uncle had died of delirium tremens ; 
and I was aware that it was often a part of that malady for the sufferer 
to abandon and destroy his clothes, and wander about without them in a 
truly alarming way. 

It was not difficult to obtain an opportunity for making a disclosure of 
my sentiments to Louisa Lippesley. I had great doubt, however, about 
finding her in a state of mind appropriate to the purpose. .I remember 
making a first attempt at a declaration, and uttering about a quarter, 
say, of a proposal, one Sunday evening in the summer-time. Louisa 
was engaged in eating a green apple in the garden; too much engaged, 
for she appeared to take no notice whatever of my remark. Perhaps it 
was rather feebly put and not very intelligible; and so I was compelled 
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to abandon the effort until a more favourable occasion. When I com- 
menced again, my Louisa looked so much as though I were teasing her, 
and so strong an inclination to cry was expressed in her face, that I again 
broke down, leaving my feelings only fragmentarily expressed. On the 
next opportunity I declared myself as suddenly and thoroughly as I 
could. Louisa said simply, “I'll tell Ma!” and hurried away. I could 
hardly decide whether that observation was to be interpreted as an 
acceptance or a rebuke; whether she was about to invoke a mother’s 
blessing or a mother’s vengeance. I was soon relieved, however, if it 
could be called relief, by Mrs. Lippesley’s falling heavily upon me, and 
fainting in my arms, with the words murmuring on her lips, “ Take her. 
Bless you—you cruel creature. Oh, how could you? Be happy. O my 
own sweet darling pet—my treasure—my dear, dear Louey,” &c. &e. 
Of course, after that event, my Louisa and myself were formally con- 
sidered as engaged, and people seemed to me to do all they could to 
force this fact continually upon our attention, to thoroughly impress and 
imbue us—not to say bully us—with it, and make our lives a burden to 
us in consequence. I know I always felt somehow as though I were 
branded like a felon, and the word “engaged” stamped upon my fore- 
head; and I did not feel nearly so comfortable as I had expected. Cer- 
tainly I had a good deal of my Louisa’s society—perhaps, indeed, 
rather too much of it. The family made quite a business of bringing us 
together. The back drawing-room was especially devoted to the tenancy 
of the “engaged couple,” as every body seemed determined to call us. 
There we were expected to sit and talk and make ourselves agreeable to 
each other for hours together. With every desire to be charmed with 
my Louisa, I began to discover eventually that her strong point was 
decidedly not conversation. In fact, after one had got through, and 
knew by heart, and exhausted thoroughly the witcheries of her blue eyes, 
her amber tresses, her delicate complexion, and her red button-hole 
mouth, there was not much else of my Louisa that was worth dwelling 
upon. These advantages were quite unexceptionable; but I felt after a 
time that perhaps there was something more required. I had all the 
sensations of having dined off a soufflet, very pretty and delicate and 
nice, but dreadfully deficient in substantiality. It would have been as 
well, undoubtedly, if I had discovered all this before I thought of avowing 
my love for Louisa; and of course I could not breathe a syllable of my 
ideas on the subject to any one, and meanwhile the family seemed to be 
doing all they could to persecute the unhappy young creatures who had 
made such a dreadful mistake about their feelings. “There’s nothing 
like people knowing each other thoroughly before they marry,” Mrs. Lip- 
pesley would say ; “it saves ever so much trouble afterwards. Bless you, 
Louey, darling! Bless you, my dear son!” and so she drove us together 
to sit for hours in the back drawing-room, wondering what we ought to 
say to each other, and what we ougit to do to pass the time. How my 
Louisa yawned during those interviews! and I’m sure I was very often 
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on the verge of sleep. I had always to sit next to her at dinuer, at tea, 
at church. If I accompanied the Lippesleys to an evening party, I was 
chained to my Louisa’s side all the evening. “Of course you must not 
think of dancing with any body else!’-—so Jane-Ann, Charlotte, and 
Amelia Lippesley in turn exclaimed to me. “ You must not think of 
such a thing, or Louey will be so angry!” and I believe poor Louey was 
threatened by them with my displeasure if she ventured to solace herself 
with the society of others. So we were together all the evening, dumb 
and sulky and wretched ; pointed at by every body as an “engaged 
couple,” and giggled at by young people accordingly, and jested at freely 
by elderly folks who had too thoroughly enjoyed their suppers ; and in 
an entirely false position, and ashamed. The love we had imagined last- 
ing as an edifice of stone seemed to be melting away like a snow image, 
and my Louisa and myself grew to be very sick indeed of each other. 

Of course this is looking at the thing in its worst light possible. 
There were times when we were rather less bent upon being so mutually 
disagreeable. There must now and then be a sort of pleasure in being 
in the company of a young and pretty creature such as my Louisa, even 
though she had mental deficiencies and an inclination to be peevish. I 
did, I confess, often enjoy the fact of walking about Highbury with my 
Louisa on my arm,—the white-chip bonnet, with its lining of amber 
ringlets, close to my shoulder, and the button-hole mouth cooing pleasant 
nothings, merely “ Noes” and “ Yeses” as a rule,—trying to believe that 
I adored passionately, and was so fortunate as to be about to marry 
eventually, the woman of my choice. Still this was quite in what I may 
call the honeymoon of my engagement. There were after-moons very 
much less luscious in quality. 

In time too I began to understand better Flukewood’s observation, to 
the effect that I should save him some trouble. He did not pay nearly 
so many visits at his aunt’s house after as he had paid before my engage- 
ment to Lousia. “The fact is,’ he said, laughing, “my aunt wants 
rather too much attention.” I knew in the end too well what this meant. 
“You're quite one of the family now, you know, my blessed boy,” Mrs. 
Lippesley said to me once ; “ we shall not treat you as a stranger, we shall 
not indeed.” At first I felt rather flattered by such a cordial abandon- 
ment of all formality; but I soon found it was not quite so agreeable a 
thing to be regarded wholly as a male member of Mrs. Lippesley’s family 
as I had been anticipating. I don’t know how the late Mr. Lippesley 
might have been viewed, but I found myself considered in the light of 
a superior servant to the family, out of livery, and unrecompensed by 
wages. I was perpetually required to be in attendance on Mrs. Lip- 
pesley. Wherever she desired to go, my presence was invariably insisted 
upon, by way of escort; I was always loaded with shawls, wrappers, 
muffs, parcels, and umbrellas. I was shivering outside theatre-doors at 
midnight, struggling to get cabs for Mrs. and the Misses Lippesley; I was 
compelled at all hours in the morning to see the Lippesleys home to 
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Highbury from evening parties in all quarters of the town before I could 
be permitted to journey home to sleep at my lodgings at Pimlico. I 
was once, I remember, running all night about Islington in the vain hope 
of obtaining change for a sovereign, in order to pay the cabman who 
had driven Mrs. Lippesley home from an entertainment at the house of 
a dear friend of hers residing at Peckham. For one serious drawback 
on the pleasure of accompanying the Lippesleys in their pursuit of 
pleasure was, that I had invariably to pay the cab-fares; and it was this 
I found that made my friend Flukewood so much less solicitous for the 
society of his aunt than had formerly been the case. “She’s let me in 
awful, she has, taking her to evening parties; it’s your turn now, old 
boy!” so he addressed me. “Take her to Turnham Green next week ; 
all right; go in, and win!” But the fact was, it was going in and 
losing; and that was what I complained of. For my allowance, in the 
way of pocket-money, was not very liberal, and of course I was bound 
to make my Louisa a trifling offering now and ghen,—a silver thimble, a 
work-box, Moore’s Melodies bound in whole calf, a Scotch-pebble brooch, 
bog-wood and Irish-diamond bracelets, &c.; and really I could not afford 
to maintain this ruinous expenditure in respect of cab-hire without leav- 
ing myself positively penniless. It was all very well for my friends in 
the country to say that they could not understand my expenses being so 
enormous, and to decline sending any further remittances until the next 
quarter-day, Michaelmas-day. What was I to do in the mean while? 
How was Mrs. Lippesley’s cab-hire to be paid? and here she was pro- 
posing that we should all go to Ramsgate for a month, and would 
doubtless leave me to pay the steamboat fare for the whole party there 
and back, to say nothing of disbursements for donkeys on the sands, 
hackney-coaches, bathing-machines, &c. 

How was all this to end? I am afraid I must confess that my visits 
at Mrs. Lippesley’s house became at last less frequent; perhaps I was 
haunted by the fear of liabilities for cab-hire I should be unable to meet ; 
perhaps also it must be said by a strengthening conviction that my love- 
affair had been a mistake. A sham sentiment had been passing current 
for real ; it was time to detect and nail it to the counter. Like one or 
those puppies which look so pretty and thorough-bred in their extreme 
infancy, and eventually grow up into very decidedly ugly mongrel curs, 
the loves of my Louisa and myself, deemed to be so genuine in the 
beginning, were found in the end to be simply most unreal and mistaken. 
The charm of our passion was in its youthfulness; that gone, only ab- 
surdity remained. 

My Louisa went out of town; she was to spend a month with some 
relations at Portsmouth. We made some show ot keeping up a corre- 
spondence. Poor creatures! we deemed that we were bound to interchange 
hollow, flaccid, feeble letters ; but these dwindled and dawdled. A month 
passed—two months, three montlis, and for a long time I had heard 
nothing of Louisa, and I had not even been to call upon Mrs. Lippesley : 
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certainly my passion had very much evaporated. Suddenly I met Mrs. 
Lippesley, with Amelia; they had been at a morning concert at the 
Hanover Square Rooms. 

“Tt’s not been my doing—indeed it has not,” Mrs. Lippesley declaimed 
violently. 

“ What is it the matter ?” I asked. 

“You've not heard, then! Ah, I must break it to you. My poor 
Louisa—she’s engaged to be married — Major ——, of the Bombay 
Artillery—a dreadful man! promise me you will not seek to injure 
him.” 

Fervently I gave my word I would attempt nothing of the kind. 

“She’s a coquette—I say it, though I am her mother. My poor boy, 
I pity you from my heart—indeed I do. I can imagine your feelings ; 
but time will alleviate them. Ah, the tears will come, my blessed boy ! r 

I besought her not to distress herself. 

“ You forgive her, then? generous heart, I see youdo. Bless you!” 
(then, after a pause) “Will you see me intoacab? Thank you! Have 
you any silver?” &c. 

I parted with Louisa’s mother: my engagement was broken off. I 
don’t think Louisa ever regretted it; I am sure I did not. 

Is it necessary to say that I did not challenge the Major ? 

It was all an imprudent business, and it was very fortunate that we 
discovered in good time how much we had changed our minds. 
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England's Broad Stone of Honour.” 





Ar present, when ships instead of warriors are clad in coats of mail, and 
when a distance of one or two miles of sea and a dangerous rocky coast 
presents no greater obstacle to the destruction of land defences than a 
few yards of moat might have done during the middle ages, the English 
Channel has to Great Britain much the same value and importance as a 
frontier that the Rhine had to Germany a century ago. The Prussians, 
as we all know, took advantage of the picturesque rocky height opposite 
the mouth of the Moselle, scarped its sides, strengthened its weak places 
by forts, adapted it to resist, attack, and detain an advancing army, and 
regard it as a sacred place—an Ehrenbreitstein. The young Burschen, 
proud of their stronghold, have since learnt to sing over their wine-cups 
with great satisfaction, fancifully addressing their French neighbours, 


“ Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, 
Du schiéne Teutsche Rhein,” 


and regard as peculiarly sacred this bulwark of their country. 

Stirred in like manner by a conviction of the importance of keeping 
possession of that little group of islands in the British Channel of which 
Alderney is the advanced guard, England’s military authority of the day, 
the great Duke of Wellington, suggested and strongly urged, many years 
ago, that Alderney should be taken advantage of. It was not then a very 
promising place either for usefulness or defence. Although small, it is 
large enough to have about tive miles of coast sufficiently approachable to 
permit a bold enemy, successful for the time at sea, to land troops and 
artillery ; and although not without so-called harbours, these were nothing 
but open bays, very small and with very poor anchorage. The island, it 
is true, is tolerably defended by a vast army of dangerous rocks, some 
just concealed and some just exposed at all times of tide, by the great 
strength of the tidal current around all parts of its shores, and by the in- 
draught that is produced, luring ships to destruction; but all these diffi- 
culties had often been overcome, end the numerous passages threaded by 
our own craft with skilful pilotage. It is well known that the French 
are deficient neither in skill nor courage, and possess a good knowledge 
of these waters so near their own shore. 

Agreeably to the advice then given, two departments of our adminis- 
tration took Alderney in hand. The Board of Ordnance undertook to 
strengthen the coast; the Lords of the Admiralty undertook to consider, 
in their fashion, the question of harbour accommodation. It will be well 
to explain briefly the means adopted to carry out the former object, and a 
few words will, unfortunately, put the reader in possession of what has 
been done to attain the latter. One result is, that for many years there 
has been an enormous expenditure, often the subject of serious remon- 
strance in Parliament, and estimated to have amounted in all to eight 
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millions sterling. Much of this large sum has probably been wisely laid 
out, for there is now a proud and strong English castle and a bristling 
array of batteries at the entrance of the English Channel. Our Ehren- 
breitstein also is on the French side of the Channel, and we are by its 
means enabled most effectually to command both shores of our Rhine. 

A description of the island of Alderney will assist the reader to obtain 
a correct idea of the facts both with regard to its military importance, the 
nature of its defences, and the value of the shelter to be obtained under 
its guns. ‘T'o understand correctly these matters, both the physical geo- 
graphy and geology of the district must be in some measure known ; and 
both these in the case before us are simple and comprehensible enough, 
though, we believe, nowhere described.* 

Alderney is an oval island, about three and a half miles in length from 
south-west to north-east, and about a mile broad. The south-east side 
looks towards the coast of Normandy, from which it is separated by about 
eight and a half miles of water, called the Race of Alderney, through which 
at certain times of tide the sea sweeps furiously—at the rate of seven knots 
an hour. There are known passages, all very dangerous and crowded with 
rocks, which would admit a well-piloted vessel to pass within a few hun- 
dred yards of the island round its north-eastern side. 

The north-west side looks towards the Channel, but for a distance of 
five miles to the west there is a succession of rocks and islands, termi- 
nating with the Casquets (on which are lighthouses), and these rocks are 
so near and so dangerous as to admit only of two passages, one near Al- 
derney, called the Swinge (Passe du Singe), very narrow and dangerous, 
and the other near the Casquets (Passe d’Ortach), wider and yet more 
dangerous. Beyond the Casquets there are no reefs or shoals. 

The land of Alderney is divided naturally and geographically into 
three parts. The greater portion is a cultivated plateau or table-land, 
on which is the town of St. Anne. Of this plateau, the whole of the side 
towards Guernsey looking south, and the greater part of the south-western 
side looking towards France, ends abruptly in steep and inaccessible cliffs. 
Facing the Channel, for about half the length of the island, there is a 
succession of easy slopes and terraces connecting the plateau with the sea, 
and terminating in rocky and sandy bays. Lastly, there is at the north- 
eastern extremity a flat promontory, connected with the island by a nar- 
row strip of sandy rock little above the sea-level. The high ground of 
the plateau falls towards this narrow strait, passing into low hills in its 
vicinity. 

The flat promontory is a remarkable exception to the general character 





* The accounts hitherto published of Alderney are very meagre, and do not, in 
all respects, correspond with the appearances now presented in the island. The 
geology, as described by Dr. M‘Culloch many years ago, certainly requires revision, 
and none of the authors of guides or histories of the Channel Islands seem to regard 
Alderney as having been worthy of any further notice than a visit of a few hours, 
and a free use of paste and scissors from the very few sources of information that 
exist, no matter of what date. , 
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of the island. It consists of low rocky hills, the coast-line of which is 
broken into convenient rocky bays, of which there are four, all available 
for landing in small boats at low water. The interior and the headlands 
afford many examples of jagged pinnacles, and ledges of sandstone, and 
detached rocky islets. On some of these forts have been constructed. 

The geological structure of the island is not less simple and easily 
described than its physical geography. The rocks are of three kinds, and 
include a very hard crystalline rock (a kind of granite), a very soft de- 
composing crystalline rock (a kind of rotten granite), and a sandstone or 
gritstone of good quality, easily quarried, and tolerably hard and durable. 

The sandstone occupies the whole of the northern promontory, and 
coats some of the cliffs on the French side of the island; the hard granite 
forms the principal headlands looking towards the English Channel, and 
much of the fine cliffs looking towards Guernsey and France. The rotten 
granite is in the interior, and serves to provide a great thickness of light 
soil, and the numerous loose but excessively hard round stones found 
here and there on the surface. The receding and hollowed coombs, of 
which there are several at the back of the island, are due to the presence 
of similar rotten material. The valleys, of which there are three, are also 
produced by the wearing away of this kind of rock. 

On the sloping face of the plateau towards the sea the actual granite 
is, in many places, concealed by a curtain of angular fragments of the 
same kind of rock, broken away by the action of weather. These frag- 
ments form a slope sometimes reaching the sea, and in that case the 
action of the waves, undermining the heap, has generally produced a low 
cliff; but the granite is always at hand, and at no considerable depth. On 
most parts of the plateau the rock is covered by a considerable thickness 
of sandy soil, in which the blocks of hard granite appear to be loosely 
buried, or on the surface of which they are heaped. The strength and 
weakness of the island, in a military sense, will now be easily understood. 
Let us trace them from point to point. 

In the first place, the great height of Alderney towards France and 
Guernsey (nowhere less than 200, and in some places rising to 280 feet), 
and the steepness of the cliffs in that direction, form the most effectual 
safeguard against attack from that direction that could be desired or 
imagined. 

For a distance of about five miles there are very few spots where even 
an accomplished cliffer could scale these heights, and even where there is 
a possibility of doing so the danger is great, not only from want of foot- 
hold, but from the loose state of the rock above, which is constantly fall- 
ing. This of course is an element of great strength, as no effectual attack 
could be made on such a coast. A sad example of the danger of going 
about on these cliffs was witnessed not long ago. Two experienced 
climbers were out together seeking for gulls’ eggs. A part of the cliff 
on which they were climbing fell with them, and both were precipitated 
to a great depth, near but not into the sea. They fell within hearing 
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of each other, but both were so seriously injured that neither could 
go to the relief of his friend. One died, wounded, exhausted, and in 
despair, though not till he had been heard groaning and calling for 
help by his companion. The other found, after a time, that he was 
not only unable to move, but that the sea had been near the spot 
on which he was lying, and the tide was ebbing. Hour after hour did he 
remain in this fearful position. The water receded more and more, and at 
length began to return. Still no help. He watched—how anxiously who 
can say ?—till the waves came up towards him; the water approached 
him—it actually wetted him—and then it again receded. Many more 
hours elapsed before he and his companion were missed, and search made 
for them. At length, however, he was found, and removed in a boat, and 
ultimately he recovered. He was fearfully bruised, and had suffered more 
than one fracture of a limb; and his story was told simply enough to the 
clergyman who attended at the hospital, from whom the writer received it. 

But if there are five miles of inaccessible coast, there are five other 
miles of the shores of Alderney on any part of which an active and intel- 
ligent enemy might land not only men, but guns. It is of course neces- 
sary that every part of this should be defended; and so long a line 
involves a number of chances, the failure of any one of which would be 
serious. 

The plan of defence selected under these circumstances was to place 
a number of detached and independent batteries and small forts at con- 
venient distances to resist a landing, and one principal fort, defensible for 
a time even should the others be silenced and a landing be effected. <A 
conical hill of moderate height and extent, detached on all sides from the 
remaining high ground of the island, and consisting of a rock of extra- 
ordinary hardness, was fortunately found occupying a position central 
with regard to the exposed part of the coast, and forming one arm of 
that bay which alone offered much prospect of being converted into a 
harbour. On this hill was constructed the Fort Touraille, which is 
considered to be a good example of a modern defence. It mounts, with 
its outworks, fifty guns of the heaviest calibre, and is provided with 
enormous powder-magazines and stores, all removed from danger. There 
are also extensive covered works, capable of receiving the whole garrison 
of the island in case of need. At a distance of nine hundred yards from 
the Touraille to the north-east is another fort, much smaller, but mount- 
ing twenty-three heavy guns; the two forts together command a wide 
spread of sea towards the north-east and west, and form an admirable 
nucleus to which all the other defences are subordinate. 

Practically, these other defences consist of a chain of forts to the 
south-west to defend the bays and landing-places towards the Swinge, 
and another chain to defend the promontory tothe east. Four forts and a 
small battery, together mounting eighty guns, complete the former. Six 
forts, mounting in all fifty-six guns, scarcely suffice for the latter. 

The works looking towards the Swinge commence with the Clanque 
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Battery, a small but singularly picturesque fort, taking advantage of a 
little islet of granite, connected by a causeway three hundred yards in 
length with the inaccessible cliff we have already described, and which 
commences at the south-western extremity of the island. From this 
battery to Mount Tourgis, on which is the seconé fort, is a distance of 
1200 yards, a rocky bay, scarcely approachable by boats, lying between 
the two forts. Fort Tourgis mounts between thirty and forty heavy 
guns, and has a small outwork and a barrack. The guns are in three 
tiers, at various heights above the sea, and the work is very strong for 
offence, though hardly constructed to resist a land attack. 

From the headland on which this fort is built, as far as the hill on 
which is the Touraille, are two wide sweeps of bay, each about twelve 
hundred yards across, separated by an intervening headland called Cape 
Grosnez, on which is also an important fort, mounting twenty-eight guns. 
The bay to the south is divided into two by a small patch of rocks near 
Grosnez, the smaller part (nearest Grosnez) being known as Crabbie Bay, 
and the larger as the Plat Saline. A small fort (Fort Doyle) is built on 
these rocks, and another (called the Plat Saline Battery) midway between 
Fort Doyle and Tourgis, so that landing on any part of this coast would 
be extremely difficult. 

We have now conducted the reader to the part of the island between 
Cape Grosnez and the Touraille. This is called Braye Bay, or Braye 
Roads, and originally consisted of a tolerably open roadstead, twelve 
hundred yards wide, receding almost in a semicircle, and having deep 
water in some parts and several very dangerous rocks in others. This 
was the bay selected by the Admiralty for the future harbour. It was 
certainly the only part of the island that could have been selected for 
such purpose with propriety. It was capable of being well defended, 
and it was naturally sheltered, except from westerly and north-westerly 
winds. It was, however, of small size and rocky, and to be of any real 
use required to be enlarged by carrying out long arms, and greatly im- 
proved by removing the rocks that bristled in almost every part of it. 
There was a reef of rocks projecting outwards into the Swinge from Cape 
Grosnez, which might have been taken advantage of to secure a large 
harbour; but, most unfortunately, the Lords of the Admiralty, in the 
exercise of an unwise economy, declined to adopt this plan, and authorised 
little more than the enclosing of the existing small bay. After the 
work had been carried on for some time, it was found that the accom- 
modation thus afforded would be far too small for any useful purpose, 
whether as a rendezvous for ships of war or a refuge for our merchant 
navy. The arm, which had been already commenced and advanced a thou- 
sand yards, was then turned outwards towards the north-west ; but in so 
doing it was necessary to carry on the works in deep water. The works 
have since then gradually progressed, though at enormous cost both of 
time and money, and they are still slowly advancing. They are not, and 
never can be, satisfactory, and they offer a sad example of the mischief 
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arising from a system where no one person is responsible for the wrong- 
doing of a department of Government. 

But it has been a serious question, decided during the last session in 
the negative by the House of Commons, whether the harbour-works, as 
originally planned and éince modified, shall be completed. Bad as the plan 
was, and imperfect as the result may ultimately be, it would still seem ab- 
solutely suicidal to stop the works at the present time. It is not merely that 
great public works of this kind, having been commenced, must be carried 
through ; but that if England is to keep Alderney for any rational purpose, 
or, in other words, if she is to have a safe place to resort to in the Channel 
in time of war, it can only be by the possession of a harbour in this parti- 
cular place. Alderney is the only defensible island of the Channel group, 
and the only place in the island admitting of enclosure as a harbour is 
that which was selected. The principal arm is already much advanced, 
and shelter is afforded in some proportion to the extent of the work; the 
defences have been completed at enormous cost, and are absolutely useless 
if there is not to be effectual protection from the sea, as well as from the 
guns of a foe. It would indeed be a disgrace to our country if a work 
so important were left half-finished and comparatively useless from a 
petulant feeling that we might have done better. Let there be any 
amount of outcry against the abominable and stupid system that originated 
the error, let similar errors, if possible, be avoided for the future; but do 
not let us, in vulgar phrase, “ cut off our nose to be revenged of our face.” 

The first fort to the north-east beyond the Touraille is very strong, 
mounting twenty-three heavy guns; but the others are much smaller, 
and close to the sea, mounting from seven to ten guns each, and placed 
at distances apart varying from three to seven hundred yards. The last 
is on the eastern side, opposite France, and is built on an island called 
Rat Island (Ile du Ras), communicating by a long causeway, covered at 
high water, with Longy Bay, where there is a large expanse of sand, 
with numerous small rocky ledges. 

It is admitted that, in the state of naval warfare to which we have now 
advanced, there would be no difficulty in silencing these forts in succession 
by the heavy guns of a mail-clad steam-frigate threading the passages 
within a mile of the land. This part of the island is therefore weak, and 
a landing being effected there, it would not be difficult to reduce all the 
forts except the Touraille, so that its weakness seriously endangers the 
possession of the island and harbour. It does not seem to have occurred 
to the engineers who planned the defences, that a wide and tolerably 
deep trench, cut from sea to sea through the soft rock that connects this 
promontory with the rest of the island, would oppose obstacles to the 
transport of artillery that must at least greatly strengthen the existing 
defences; while if, after the sea was admitted, the current should be 
strong and rapidly eat away the rock (as it probably would), this part, 
now a source of weakness, would actually become, on the contrary, a 
source of strength. The cost of such a work would be as nothing com- 
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ared with the construction and maintenance of five or six forts, and, 
indeed, would hardly exceed that which must soon be incurred of re- 
placing the existing pieces by Armstrong guns. 

The geological construction of the island singularly lends itself to the 
complete execution of such a work as this. The line through which the 
canal would be cut is nowhere more than thirty or forty feet above the 
sea, and is the line of junction of the sandstone and granite at a place 
where both rocks are very rotten. The distance is less than eight hundred 
yards. So soon as the sea could act, it would probably undermine the rock, 
and form a steep cliff on the side opposite the detached promontory. 

. This canal of half a mile, if constructed, would, it is more than prob- 
able, do away with the necessity of keeping up at least five forts, mount- 
ing in all about thirty-five guns, and requiring more than three hundred 
men to serve them. It would leave the whole of the forces of the island 
to concentrate their strength on the other batteries and forts, which, with 
the exception of Longy, are in a-single line on the coast facing the Swinge. 
It would reduce the length of coast to be defended by nearly one-half, 
and would diminish the number of troops required for the defence of the 
island by at least one-third, 

Let us now say a word as to the place itself—the island of Alderney 
as a spot to visit, or as a station to reside in for some time. In the latter 
respect it bears in the army a reputation only inferior to that of Aden. 
It is considered one of the very worst and most disagreeable spots to 
which officers and men can be condemned, and it is thought that six 
months, the usual allotted period for the station, is unreasonably long, 
and ought to be shortened. The number of officers on duty is generally 
as small as possible, and requests for temporary leave are unusually 
numerous. It will be thought, then, that the climate must be bad, the 
place without any objects of interest; that there is neither food nor 
society. Perhaps some such character would be given of it by most of 
the resident officers,* and even those who have been long in the island 
seem rarely to trouble themselves much with any thing beyond their 
professional employments. Alderney certainly labours under one great 
disqualification, namely, a great want of regular communication, and this 
is often felt severely; but in other respects there is really much exag- 
geration in the complaints so generally made.+ 





* Some such account was given of it by an officer who had been stationed in 
the island, and who was the author of an article in Chambers’s Journal published 
during the present year. 

+ The Channel Islands generally are greatly neglected and very badly off for com- 
munication with England. It will hardly be believed that a group of islands so im- 
portant, containing together a population of 100,000 persons, closely connected with 
England in all matters of trade and social intercourse, and only 60 miles distant, should 
not be allowed a daily mail, and that Alderney should be dependent on the accidental 
visits of a trading steamer for its letters. Direct telegraphic communication, once 
established, has been broken off, and no measures have been taken to renew it. The 
first news, beyond a vague rumour, of the lamented death of the late Prince Albert, 
was not received in any of the islands until nearly three days after the event. 
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The five miles of cliff extending at the back of Alderney, from Fort 
Essex to Clanque Bay, afford an uninterrupted succession of noble and 
picturesque views, that would take many days even to see, and would 
afford weeks and even months of study, either to the lover of grand 
scenery, the artist, or the naturalist. Commencing with the bluff hill on 
which are Longy Battery and Fort Essex Barracks, a few hundred yards 
brings us to a well-known and very remarkable object called La Roche 
Pendante, but more familiarly, though hardly so elegantly, described by 
sailors as Madame Roubilliard’s Nose. It consists of a square mass of 
sandstone, the base measuring, perhaps, about fifty feet each side, and 
the height about thirty feet. It is entirely detached by an interval of 
several yards from the rest of the cliff, and hangs over very considerably 
to the sea. Placed, as it is, at an angle of the cliff, and connected with a 
lower fragment, also detached, it has a very singular appearance, and 
may be recognised even from Guernsey, a distance of more than twenty 
miles, by the aid ofa telescope. It is hardly possible to imagine any 
thing more striking than the scene of utter desolation presented when 
one_has climbed down with some difficulty over a multitude of loose blocks 
of sandstone, half covered with ivy and brambles, to a platform some 
fifty feet or more below the top of the cliff. The huge overhanging mass 
is then seen on the very edge of the platform, its summit projecting far 
beyond the edge. On a clear day, the coast of France is plainly visible 
across the Race, which is here less than nine miles in width. Far 
below, on one side, is the little Rat Island and its fort in the middle of 
the sands of Longy Bay, and on the other side, at a distance, are Guernsey 
and Sark. Close at hand, the bold wild coast of Alderney presents a 
series of rocky cliffs, with detached islands at their base. Immediately 
below, and st the base of the cliff, a second detached and inclined rock 
of nearly the same kind may be observed. It is somewhat smaller than 
the upper rock, and a huge broken pile of rubbish connects it with the 
sea. Hours might well be spent on this spot. 

The cliffs from this point for about half a mile to the south in a direct 
line (but much more, following the indentation of the coast) consist of 
sandstone, and the stratified character of the rock is very distinctly seen 
at a great distance. One or two inlets and a few projecting headlands of 
the same rock follow, and then the sandstone gives place to granite. The 
characteristic feature of the granite is the alternation of exceedingly hard 
and very rotten portions, resulting in a multitude of narrow rocky pro- 
jections, standing out in a bold manner from the shore, and corresponding 
hollows falling back in comparatively smooth but generally precipitous 
faces, covered with verdure. From one of these projections, almost like a 
knife-edge, one can sée at a distance below a beautiful arched rock, only 
to be reached in a boat. From another, a couple of magnificent pyra- 
mids, called the Sister Rocks, are recognised, and a broken group of islets. 
From another, one may distinguish a series of cliffs, absolutely vertical, of 
dark gray rock, crossed by broad horizontal veins of rich pink felspar. In 
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one part a second small patch of sandstone recurs, with the same appear- 
ance as before, and easily recognised by its broad, flat, but tough layers 
of rock on the top of the granite. At a certain place, a wide vein of 
much softer clayey matter than usual, having numerous small, hard, 
stony veins, has been deeply eaten into by the waves, and the rain has 
also lowered the land above into a valley. Up this steep soft cliff has 
been laid the narrow cable, intended to resist the Channel storms, and 
secure a permanent communication with England.* At another place, not 
far off, the rocks project into the sea; and even in the calmest seas there 
is a perpetual roaring and rushing of the waves in little coves, the whole 
surface of the water breaking into one sheet of foam, looking, as it glitters 
in the evening sun, more like frosted silver than broken waves. At 
several points the projecting headlands are continued many hundred yards 
out to sea in huge rocks, thrusting their heads high above the water; and 
among these also the slightest swell, or even the ordinary tidal wave, pro- 
duces an effect only seen during storms on less broken shores. 

Although not without many picturesque morceaux, and some valleys 
in which a few groups of trees may still be found, the greater part of 
the island is certainly bald, flat, treeless, and uninteresting. The land is 
divided into long strips, the properties being only marked by the variety 
of crops and a few boundary-stones here and there. The soil is rich, and 
yields large returns for cultivation;+ but owing to the smallness and 
narrowness of the estates, it seems worth no one’s while to clear the land, 
since his neighbour’s weeds are so near and so plentiful as to plant them- 
selves in spite of every care. 

A part of the island not far from the harbour, and called Les 
Rochers, is rather more interesting than the flat land of the plateau. 
It has been till lately a common, but is now coming under cultivation 
in some places. The surface is very uneven, and has been opened for 
stones and sand, but where left in its natural state is overgrown with 
a thick tufted grass, through which rounded blocks of granite often 
peep. “These blocks are in extraordinary abundance. They vary in size 
from a cannon-ball to stones weighing many tons. In some places they 
have apparently been collected into groups, possibly into cromlechs, by 
the ancient Druids; in others they have been placed in rows to make 
modern fences. But there seems to be, and is, no end to their multitude. 





* Owing to a succession of blunders and mismanagements, the Channel Islands’ 
telegraph, as mentioned in a former page, has been a failure. The cable itself lies, 
as a mere thread, exposed to the constant rubbing on sharp rocks ; and it was laid 
without much reference either to the soundings across the Channel, or the rocks 
over which it had to pass near shore. After being several times replaced, it re- 
mains now neglected, and very imperfect communication takes place with England 
via Jersey and France. 

t+ Some years ago, when the population was far smaller than at present, as 
much as 25,000 bushels of potatoes (of 60lbs. the bushel) were carried by the 
master of one sailing cutter from Alderney to England in the course of a year. 
The extent of land under cultivation is now increased, but by no means in propor- 
tion to the increase of population. 
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They are certainly not boulders, but they suggest the idea of having 
been removed from a distance, their uniformly rounded edges and angles 
appearing as if they were water-worn. There is, however, a very easy 
solution of this apparently puzzling condition. The portion of the granite 
rock here exposed is made up of exceedingly durable compact nodules 
embedded in a decomposing granite. Near the surface this latter has 
rotted away altogether, changing into a finely-divided clayey sand, in 
which, as a matter of course, the masses of porphyry remain, looking like 
foreign and transported stones. In many places the large blocks can be 
seen exfoliating by mere exposure, and the weathering is assisted by 
tangled masses of rootlets growing within natural crevices half an inch 
below the surface. Round the outside will be seen coarse grained par- 
ticles of felspar and mica not yet reduced to clay and sand. 

It is upon this kind of rock that the sandstone lies, whose removal 
would let in the sea to act upon the rotten mass of clay and stone in the 
neck of land between Longy and Corbelette bays. In this case the 
thin coat of sandstone seen at low water in Longy Bay has served as a 
defence against the action of the weather. 

Alderney is only too English in the total absence of the picturesque, 
so far as houses, streets, and public buildings are concerned. In all these 
respects, as it is impossible to say any thing-favourable, it is best to say 
nothing. But this general censure must not include the modern parish- 
church erected by the son of the last hereditary governor of the island, 
an admirable portrait'‘of whom, by the way (said to be by Opie), is to be 
seen in the Court House. This church is a specimen of semi-Norman 
architecture, designed by Mr. Gilbert Scott. Asa building, when seen 
from the only points from which one can look up at it, there is nothing 
to find fault with; but the site is peculiarly unfortunate, and ill adapted 
to the style. The building is massive, with many important and signifi- 
cant details, and with a low and particularly massive square tower and 
low spire. Almost every place from which it can be seen is actually 
higher than the level of the building. It is buried among surrounding 
houses, and no justice can be done to the design. Within, it is wonder- 
fully successful, and except that the pillars are slender, a weak point 
could hardly be mentioned. 

The cows of Alderney, so celebrated for their milking qualities, in- 
volve the performance of almost as great a miracle as that which yields 
perpetually a supply of true wood of the holy cross. There are said to 
be scarcely fifty cows of any thing like pure breed in the island, whereas 
the number advertised for sale as imported from Alderney into England 
is somewhere about a thousand per annum. 

The fact is, that the Guernsey cow is at present the most valuable, 
though not the handsomest, animal of the Channel Islands, while the so- 
called Alderneys usually sold in England have very little island-breed of 
any kind, and a large proportion come direct from Brittany. 

The population of Alderney is large compared with the size of the 
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island, owing to the extensive military establishments and the number of 
hands employed i in the harbour-works. 

By far the larger proportion of the hands employed are English and 
Trish, but there are many French. The number of inhabitants before the 
works were commenced did not reach one thousand, and at that time the 
island exported largely to England various articles of food grown there, 
especially potatoes. Now, with the exception of new potatoes sent to 
Covent Garden in the early spring, no food is exported; while, on the 
other hand, a great deal is imported. 

The climate of all the Channel Islands is peculiar, and though parti- 
cularly favourable for children and aged persons, is not on the whole 
pleasant to middle-aged persons not fully acclimatised. It is remarkably 
equable, varying but little day or night, summer or winter. The sum- 
mers are cool, the winters mild; the days are somewhat oppressive, and 
the nights are without frost. Fogs and winds are common, and very 
disagreeable ; and rain is frequent and abundant, though not more so than 
in the south-west of England. 

The reader may now understand the objections that exist to a 
lengthened sojourn in this little island, and some of the points of interest 
that ought to redeem it from the bad character it bears. It may be use- 
ful, however, to recapitulate the main facts of the case that bear upon the 
important harbour question, which before long will become once more a 
subject of public discussion. 

And first, there is but one Alderney in the Channel, as there is but 
one Elirenbreitstein on the Rhine. Of all the Channel Islands, it is the 
nearest to England, the nearest to France, the only one adapted by 
nature for defence, and beyond all comparison the best defended. If 
Alderney were in the hands of the French, Guernsey and Jersey could 
not be held by England, or even if held for a time, would, in the event 
of war, be utterly valueless; though, on the other hand, if they also 
were French, they would be of incalculable damage to us. Without 
the Channel Islands it has always been felt that the command of the 
Channel would be lost; and now that Cherbourg and Brest are both 
available, France only requires these islands to concentrate so large a 
fleet in the Channel, that England, with its numerous colonies in all 
parts of the world, could not hope to remain absolute mistress of this 
important sea. 

It is difficult to imagine that any Englishman can seriously contem- 
plate the loss by neglect or carelessness of the commanding position our 
country holds by the possession of the group of islands of which Alderney 
is the key. It is equally difficult to understand how any one can doubt 
that France would, in the event of a war with England, strain every nerve 
to become possessed of them on any terms. It is for us to strengthen 
them, to cherish them, to assimilate them, as far as possible, to ourselves. 
Jersey is too large and too easy of access to admit of effective fortification. 
Guernsey is smaller and stronger, but still offers too large a coast to 
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hope that it could resist a determined and systematic attack. Both have 
harbours that are and would be useful; but they are not harbours of 
refuge either against storm or against an enemy powerful at sea. Sark 
has no harbour, and its position is not important. 

It is to Alderney, then, and Alderney alone, that we must look as the 
place where the battle will be fought for the possession of the whole 
group of islands; and what has already been done there is sufficient to 
render it probable that, if properly manned, it would resist invasion, unless 
indeed an enemy remained master of the Channel for some time by the 
possession of an overwhelming fleet. 

But if we have been at the great cost of fortifying this island by con- 
structing a complete chain of defences round the whole assailable coast, 
the strength being concentrated on two forts, one at each extremity of a 
proposed harbour,—and if it is the object of this harbour to serve as a 
shelter for our war-ships, whence they may watch the French at Cher- 
bourg, protect our own shipping in the Channel, and annoy that of the 
enemy,—what can be conceived more insane than that we should leave 
the harbour half-finished, and for all important purposes utterly useless ? 
True, the space enclosed will be small, and might have been larger; but 
it need not, therefore, be nothing at all. Short of absolutely destroying 
the works already executed, there would seem no means of increasing the 
ship-accommodation but continuing the arm in its present direction. 
When this is done, and a corresponding arm is thrown out to meet it, 
and when those rocks are removed that at present render the harbour 
dangerous, there will at least be an enclosed and strongly-protected piece 
of water, within which vessels can ride securely. Short of this, all that 
has been effected for defence—the whole eight millions that have been 
expended—are literally thrown away as far as England is concerned, but 
will no doubt be appreciated by our neighbours, when it shall please 
them to pick a quarrel, and go to war for the idea of relieving the op- 
pressed nationalities of our ancient Norman possessions, and confer upon 
them the privilege of paying French taxes in addition to the advantages 
they already possess of using the French language and the French 
system of money, weights, and measures. The Government that has 
carried out and completed the works at Cherbourg, Brest, and Toulon, 
to say nothing of other ports, would not be long in completing, on some 
plan or other, what we have commenced. But it might not be easy, and 
it would certainly be very costly, to get back again this little outlying 
estate if it were once allowed to slip through our fingers. 

Whether, then, as a point of honour or as a matter of common sense, 
as finishing in the best way we can a work that is of vital importance, 
even though less complete than it ought to have been, or as greatly 
improving and rendering available to some extent a commanding position 
in that great highway of European nations which we call emphatically 
the Hnglish Channel,—whether we regard it in any of these lights, or 
as a mere question of economy, securing now by a small outlay what it 
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would cost millions of money and thousands of men to recover if once 
lost, —there would seem to be no doubt that the works at Alderney must be 
continued and brought toa completion. And if they can be strengthened 
by any fresh devices of art, or by replacing the present guns by the best 
and most available weapons of offence, all these, however costly, are still 
but economical methods of securing ourselves from a far heavier outlay 
hereafter. So far as home defences are concerned, there would seem to be 
nothing that more truly represents the honour of England than the con- 
tinued possession of Alderney; and it is quite certain that Alderney 
will then only begin to be useful when its harbour is completed. 

It is to be hoped that members of Parliament will consider very 
seriously the result of an unwise system of economy in this matter, and 
before venturing to decide on stopping the harbour-works in Alderney, 
that they will learn the true state of the case, and the probable meaning 
of so very important a vote. It would, perhaps, not be amiss if the minis- 
ters whose business it is to propose and support the estimates concerning 
this matter, would also acquaint themselves with the facts and arguments 
that bear upon it, and learn their lesson with greater care and accuracy 
than has sometimes been the case. 
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Song. 





Who calls me bold because I won my Love, 
And did not pine 

And waste my life in secret pain, but strove | 
To make him mine? 


I used no art; ’twas Nature’s self that taught 
My eye to speak, 

And bid the burning blush to paint unsought 
My flashing cheek ; 


That made my voice to tremble when I bid 
My Love “ Good-by”— 

So weak that every other sound was hid 
Except a sigh. 


Oh, was it wrong to use the truth I knew, 
That hearts are moved 

And spring warm-struck with life and love anew, 
By being loved? 


One night, there came a tear, that big and loth 
Stole ‘neath my brow. 
*Twas thus I won my heart’s own heart, and both 


Are happy now. 
Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 
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